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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Alabama, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and South 

Dakota during May. More primaries will be 
held in Iowa, Florida, North Carolina, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, and North Dakota during the month of 
June. Other states will follow later. A great deal of 
money has been spent and will be spent to win votes 
for various candidates for a long list of public offices. 

Whether the direct primary system actually con- 
stitutes an improvement over the old convention 
system is a much disputed question. On one hand, it 
is undeniably true that the new system gives the voter 
a chance, which he did not have before, to express 
his opinion at the polls. But how often does he choose 
between two candidates neither one of whom he wants? 
How often does he suspect that the real choice is 
still in the hands of party bosses who control large 
blocks of votes? How often does he witness the spend- 
ing of enormous sums of money in primary campaigns 
which were not necessary under the old system? 

Perhaps the situation was summed up fairly by 
John W. Davis, former ambassador to Great Britain 
and candidate for President in 1924, when he said in 
an address at Princeton University: 

“Difficult as it may be to make accurate compari- 
sons between the present and the past, it can never- 
theless be said with some assurance that under the 
direct primary system the character of candidates 
has not improved and the power of political bosses 
has not waned. It is clear that the expense of making 
or obtaining a nomination has been enormously in- 
creased; fraud and corruption have not disappeared, 
as some recent examples have shown, while party will 
and party discipline have decreased to the vanishing 
point. In short, the childlike faith in magical changes 
wrought by a change of laws, to which the American 
people are so largely given, has once more failed to 
be justified by the event.” 

What would Mr. Davis do about it? He admits 
that it is easier to criticize the direct primary than 


Piscine elections have been held in Indiana, 


to reform it or to suggest a substitute for it. But 
surely he is right when he urges the necessity of a 
wider, better informed, and more sustained interest 
by the American public in political affairs than is re- 
flected merely by -casting a lackadaisical ballot in a 
primary election now and then, after the church bells 
have been rung and the fire sirens sounded to re- 
mind us it is time to vote. 


Will Rogers at the Microphone 
HE LARGE SUM of $72,000 paid to Will Rogers 


for a series of short talks over the radio establishes 
a high mark at which other celebrities are likely to 
be shooting for some time. Mr. Rogers’ contract called 
for fourteen sessions at the microphone. Each ses- 
sion lasted fifteen minutes. Statisticians have sharp- 
ened their pencils and figured that at this rate Mr. 
Rogers was paid the tidy sum of $350 a minute for 
his work. That is more money than the President of 
the United States receives for a ten-hour day. 

The reasons behind Mr. Rogers’ popularity, mak- 
ing it possible for him to command this figure, prob- 
ably lie in large part on the quality of his ready tal- 
ent. His wit is casual and spontaneous. It is trenchant. 
He wastes no time with it. There is no wind-up to 
his stories. They are all point and no prologue. They 
are immensely up-to-date, concerned with a treaty 
in London or an uproar in Congress or a scandal in 
Hollywood that happened yesterday. If Queen Marie 
of Rumania signs a new testimonial or Bernard Shaw 
goes walking with Gene Tunney or the President of 
Mexico makes a hole in one, Mr. Rogers seems to 
hear about it in five minutes. 

All this is to the good. But there is something more 
than this about Will Rogers. His chief interest is not 
in the affairs of foreign potentates but in the man- 
ners and the customs of the great American public. 
Here it seems to be his mission, under the guise of 
genial raillery, to tell us hard, blunt truths about 



































































ourselves—truths about our politics, our civic stand- 
ards,.and our social habits. They are the sort of 
truths we do not always like to hear, but we will 
take them with a contagious chuckle and a piece 
of chewing-gum. 

Will Rogers gives them to us in that manner. Con- 
fession is good for the soul, and he supplies it. That 
may be one large reason for his salary. 


Ratify the London Treaty 


HIS session of Congress should not be permitted 

to come to a close until the Senate votes on rati- 
fication of the treaty that has been drafted by the 
London naval conference, affording the powers there 
represented measurable relief from the burdens of 
competitive armaments and contributing to the peace 
of all the world. The United States should take the 
lead in approving the agreement reached after months 
of difficult negotiating, as it took the lead in bring- 
ing about the conclave. 

The Senate, by acting at this time instead of wait- 
ing for the short session beginning next December, 
will be respecting the wishes of the Administration 
and, there is good reason to believe, reflecting the 
desires of a great majority of the American people. 
It will save itself from a campaign for and against 
the treaty that inevitably would be waged, if months 
were permitted to intervene before taking up the 
subject—months sure to be devoted to beclouding 
the issue and confusing the public. 

The Senate has ample information at hand to de- 
termine whether ratification is desirable or not. Its 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of course, should 
hold hearings, listening to the testimony of two of 
its members—Senators Reed and Robinson, who were 
members of the American delegation—together with 
Secretary of State Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
Adams, ranking officials of the Navy, and other in- 
terested and informed parties. 

These hearings would require a comparatively short 
time, following which the Senate should address itself 
at once to the subject. Prolonged debate in the cham- 
ber would be unnecessary, two or three weeks suf- 
ficing for the discussion and even then permitting ad- 
journment in ample time for the election campaigns 
which must be waged by members whose terms are 
expiring. 

The prime reason why the Senate should act at 
this time, instead of waiting for seven months or 
even longer, is that ratification of the treaty not only 
will result in savings of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars but will give the United States parity on the seas 
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with Great Britain for the first time since the repub- 
lic was founded. Such accomplishments should not 
be unduly and unnecessarily endangered by delay. 

Although the treaty is not the all-inclusive agree- 
ment that many of our people had hoped for, it ex- 
ceeds in some vitally important respects the expec- 
tations of the Administration. Great Britain was 
not prepared to scrap a single battleship or to declare 
a holiday prior to the arrival of the American dele- 
gation in London. That government had contended 
from the time the conference was first broached that 
it had to keep its shops employed. Nevertheless, the 
results have been brought about by the negotiations. 
Except for these particulars, however, the agreement 
is exactly in line with the announcement made last 
September following the conference of President 
Hoover and Premier MacDonald. 

If the treaty is ratified, neither Great Britain nor 
the United States will make battleship replacements 
during the next six years. Failure to ratify the treaty, 
on the other hand, would compel the United States 
to turn to construction of this type of craft. What- 
ever the building program might be, this country 
would not be on a parity with Great Britain. We 
would have to build ten new battleships at a cost of 
$40,000000 each. Great though the desire for parity 
might be, Congress would never give the authoriza- 
tion for so tremendous an expenditure, not even if 
President Hoover asked it. 

By the simple expedient of adopting the treaty 
there will be parity, with neither the United States 
nor Great Britain building battleships until after 
1936, when the next great conference will be held. 
Possibly the replacements will not come even then, 
for the years intervening will permit the interested 
powers to determine what their desires really are with 
respect to battleships. Quite conceivably the trend 
will be away from this type of ship and toward cruis- 
ers and airplane carriers. 

The Conference of London was a step toward peace 
and security for all the world, as was the Conference 
of Washington of eight years ago. Neither confer- 
ence was wholly successful, but no one conference 
can accomplish everything. The workings of peace 
must come gradually. The Washington treaty that 
placed a limitation on battleships was ratified. The 
London treaty, enlarging the limitations, should be 
ratified. With the rights of America fully protected 
and with parity assured, let’s bring world peace nearer 
to realization—now. 


The Senator From Idaho 


ILLIAM E. BORAH, of Idaho, celebrates this 

month the sixty-fifth birthday of his active 
life. If his ninety-odd colleagues in the Senate 
show due regard for the amenities of the occasion, 
they will not honor him with a series of set speeches 
paying tribute to his long career. They will propose, 
instead, that the United States repeal the Eighteenth 
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Amendment or reconsider its refusal to join the League 
of Nations. There is nothing that would give Mr. 
Borah more satisfaction on his birthday than a pleas- 
ant fight. 

For more than a third of these sixty-five years of 
his, Mr. Borah has been a member of the Senate; and 
not one of these years has brought him peace. He 
fought Taft stubbornly, implacably, year in, year out, 
over the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, the regulation of 
the railways, and the dissolution of the trusts. He 
fought Wilson over the Versailles Treaty and the 
League of Nations. He fought Harding over the oil 
leases and the Four-power Treaty. He fought Coolidge 
over the World Court and the question of farm relief. 
He has recently been fighting the Hoover Adminis- 
tration, which he did his level best to help elect, over 
various issues ranging all the way from a consultative 
pact at London to shoe leather in the tariff bill and 
the appointment of a new prohibition agent in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

It is an axiom in American politics that Mr. Borah 
goes his own way regardless of the direction taken by 
his party. Yet it would be a mistake to assume that 





Mr. Borah’s contribution is always critical and de- 
structive. On various occasions the Senator from Idaho 
has given his party leadership which it has been glad 
to recognize in later days. It was Mr. Borah, for ex- 
ample, who urged the calling of the Washington Arms 
Conference five months before the Harding Adminis- 
tration began to champion the idea and Mr. Borah 
who urged American participation in a conference 
on German reparations twelve months before the 
Dawes mission sailed for Europe. 

He goes his own way, does Mr. Borah—frequently 
cantankerous, frequently farsighted, obstinate when 
he chooses to be obstinate, always a formidable, soli- 
tary figure in the Senate, with an inscrutable future 
and a reverberating past. 


A Job Well Done in Haiti 
HE REPUBLIC of Haiti is only one end of a 


small and unimportant island, but in the world 
of politics it looms as large as Texas. In the past fif- 
teen years it has been the scene of great political con- 
fusion. It has cost the taxpayers of the United States 
some twenty million dollars for a long-continued mili- 
tary occupation. It has involved us in an adventure 
which few Americans have ever stopped to think 
about, even when they learned from the newspapers 
that it has earned for us the reputation of “imperial- 
ists” throughout a large part of Latin America. 
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Even before the latest series of disturbances, last 
December, President Hoover urged Congress to au- 
thorize the sending of a commission of experienced 
and level-headed Americans to Haiti to see what 
could be done to improve an unsatisfactory situation. 
This commission is now home again, having covered 
itself with a measure of real glory. It found that 
American occupation during the past fifteen years has 
unquestionably been of enormous material benefit to 
Haiti—in schools, roads, public health, and sanita- 
tion—but that we have done little to prepare Haiti 
for self-government if and when our troops pull out. 

Since it is the profound hope of President Hoover, 
and we believe of most Americans, that our troops 
should be brought home as soon as the situation can 
be made to warrant their withdrawal, the commis- 
sion set itself to work out the problem of evacuation. 
The core of this problem was to find a Haitian govern- 
ment which might reasonably be expected to stand 
on its own feet. 

How could such a government be found? The Presi- 
dent’s commission did not write a flowery report 
about a stable government for Haiti. It set out ac- 
tually to create one. By negotiation with all factions, 
by intelligent investigation, by succeeding in winning 
the friendship and the confidence of the people of the 
island, the commission managed to create a new 
government and to work out a practicable plan for 
a gradual transition of power from Marine Corps 
officers to civilians who are natives. 

The result is still experimental, but there is every 
reason to believe that it will solve the problem. The 
first of the President’s commissions to call its work 
complete has tackled a tough job and handled it with 
great dispatch. These Americans home from Haiti 
deserve the country’s thanks. 


A Report on Palestine 
VEN SMALLER than Haiti in square miles, but 


like Haiti a center of world interest, the tiny 
state of Palestine has likewise been the scene of a re- 
cent inquiry by a commission of investigation. In 
this case the commission was a British agency. The 
purpose of its investigation was to plumb the causes 
of the tragic riots of last August. The commission, 
headed by Sir Walter Shaw, began its work by con- 
sidering merely the immediate background of these 
riots, but it soon found itself discussing far more 
fundamental questions. 
The central point in the report which the Shaw 
commission has now made to Parliament is its insis- 
tence that one major source of trouble has been the 
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failure of the British government to make its policy 
precise and unmistakable. The Zionists do not know, 
nor do the Arabs, whether it is the purpose of the 
British government, under the terms of the famous 
Balfour Declaration, to establish in Palestine a Zion- 
ist state which shall fly a Zionist flag, or an Arab 
state in which the Zionists shall have full liberty to 
settle, or a joint Zionist-Arab state in which both 
people shall divide authority, or any one of a number 
of other possible variations on these central themes. 

The Shaw report calls for a statement of purposes 
which shall be ‘‘ unequivocally clear” and then backed 
with “all the resources” of the British empire. 

In reply to this proposal the MacDonald govern- 
ment in England has once more reaffirmed its faith 
in the Balfour Declaration. But since it is the Balfour 
Declaration on which the Shaw commission urges 
further light, it is obvious that Mr. MacDonald and 
his commissioners have not yet reached a common 
understanding of the situation. 


Conservation of Forests 


QUARTER of a century has brought an extraor- 

dinary change in the forestry policies of the 
government, marking notable progress in conserva- 
tion. In 1905, when the Forest Service was created, 
there were 60 reserves, with an area of 59,000,000 
acres; the area to-day is 160,000,000 acres, embraced 
in 150 National Forests. 

The physical development of the forests has pro- 
gressed continuously in the past twenty-five years. 
In 1905 there were no fire towers or lookout stations; 
to-day 831 are maintained. As many as 1,186 public 
camp grounds have been improved during the period. 
Since 1907 the mileage of National Forest roads has 
been extended from 330 to 16,730. Forest trails have 
increased from 5,644 to 47,175 miles. Mileage of tele- 
phone line built for fire protection and administration 
purposes has increased from 539 to 35,926. 

Receipts of the Forest Reserves in 1905 amounted 
to $85,600, all for timber sold. Receipts last year 





totaled $6,299,802. Of this amount more than $4,000,- 
000 came from the sale of timber, cut under Forest 
Service supervision on a sustained or continuous 
“crop” basis. 

The appropriation for the Forest Service for the 
fiscal year 1905 was $910,276. Funds available for 
Forest Service work during the current fiscal year 
amount to more than $24,000,000, of which about 
$11,000,000 is for improvements. Approximately $1,- 
400,000 is for codperation with the states in giving fire 
protection aid to private forest lands. 


Livestock grazed under permit on the National 
Forests increased from 1,400,000 head in 1905 to 
7,914,000 in 1929. No record was kept of the number 
of National Forest visitors in 1905, but the total 
last year was 23,000,000, demonstrating great public 
benefit as well as marked progress in conserving great 
natural resources. 


“Oyez, Oyez,” Cries the Bay State 
ASSACHUSETTS is prepared to receive millions 


of visitors this year as it stages a unique cele- 
bration, beginning in June and continuing until No- 
vember, of the three hundredth anniversary of the 





establishment of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and 
the founding of independent constitutional govern- 
ment in America. There will be no world fair as a 
single attraction; rather, all the state will hold “open 
house,” especially the nine cities and towns which will 
observe their tercentenaries simultaneously. 

Building the celebration around the coming of the 
Puritans, the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary Com- 
mittee has made the arrival, on June twelfth next, 
of a replica of the Arbella in Salem harbor the first 
notable event. The replica, identical in construction 
with the original, will carry a crew of fifty-two and 
thirty passengers, all descendants of the Puritans, as 
did the ship which brought Governor John Winthrop 
and “‘his goodly company” to these shores three cen- 
turies ago. The ship will be on exhibition throughout 
the summer and fall as one of the year’s attractions. 

Taking the state as a whole, some three hundred 
events have been arranged—pageants, parades, ex- 
positions, exhibitions, fairs, musicales, commemora- 
tive meetings, military and naval reviews, religious 
gatherings, educational and school exercises, athletic 
games, and yacht races. The most important of these 
will be the meeting to be held July fifteenth in a 
special pavilion built for the purpose on Boston Com- 
mon and called “The Cloth of Gold.” It is expected 
to be the most notable gathering of statesmen ever 
assembled at one time in the United States—Presi- 
dent Hoover, members of Congress, representatives 
of each state, and diplomatic representatives of all 
the countries of the world. 

That evening the state will entertain at a musical 
festival in Symphony Hall with the colonial troops 
from all sections of the United States, who will meet 
for the second time in their history. 

All historic homes, many of them never publicly 
inspected before, will be thrown open. Even the 
lighter side of historic events will be portrayed. A 
ducking stool will be in operation on Boston Common 
every day of the celebration. All visitors will be wel- 
come to the experience, if they so desire. Stocks and 
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whipping posts will be on the streets. Thousands of 
citizens will be in the costumes of the yesterdays. It 
will be a different celebration than any ever attempted 
before, and for that reason it will be the more ap- 
preciated, bringing home to the multitude of visitors 
the progress that three hundred years have brought. 


The Present Phase in Prohibition 
UM ROW is gone, though there is still a good 


deal of scattered smuggling. The “‘rum row” 
era was the first phase in prohibition. It was followed 
by a period of several years during which the chief 
source of illicit liquor was industrial alcohol diverted 
from legitimate trade. Now Dr. Doran says, speaking 
as Prohibition Commissioner in Washington: 

“For every gallon of industrial alcohol diverted, 
there are at least seven or eight gallons of high-proof 
alcohol produced illicitly from corn sugar and put on 
the bootleg market in the form of alcohol, gin, and al- 
leged imported whisky. The corn-sugar racket now 
surpasses all others in the field of operation of the 
bootlegger.”’ 

With this diagnosis of the present situation other 
observers entirely agree. Statements coming from 
the President’s Law Enforcement Commission point 
to the same conclusion. It seems plain that so far as 
the problem of enforcement is concerned, prohibition 
is entering a new phase. 

In certain respects this new phase is more encourag- 
ing. It ought to mean less corruption in public office 
than attended the large-scale diversion of industrial 
alcohol, and it obviously breaks the problem of en- 
forcement into smaller units. 

On the other hand, this very break-up of the prob- 
lem into smaller units plainly means the need of more 
enforcement agents. For it will obviously take more 
men to detect and to suppress a thousand widely scat- 
tered stills, producing x gallons of alcohol from corn 
sugar, than to detect and suppress the diversion of 
the same amount of alcohol in a few strategic centers. 


The Passing of the “Cart Wheel” 


HEN it comes to making money, a subject of 

interest to all mortals, Uncle Sam can tell by 
far the best story. Whatever his shortcomings may 
be, he is an expert in the matter of manufacturing 
currency and specie. 

His latest yarn has to do with the substitution of 
new paper money for old paper money, to which 
he has been devoting himself in the past year. 

It is the account of a monumental task, still to be 
completed. Although the old money is going out of 
circulation at the rate of $22,000,000 a day, the trans- 
fer has taken much more time than was anticipated. 
The latest statistics show that in so far as quantity 
is concerned, 56 per cent of it has been replaced by 
the new bills. As regards buying power, the new 
money represents only 34 per cent of the total, due 





to the insistent demand for bills of small denomina- 
tions, especially one-dollar bills. 

The delay in making the substitution has been es- 
pecially notable as regards national bank currency. 
There are more than six thousand banks of issue. 
Not only must the redeemed currency be sorted as 
issued by each of these banks, but the name of each 
bank must be printed on its own new money. 

The substitution has revealed one startling fact— 
that more than a billion dollars in real money has 
been mislaid, lost, or destroyed. Some of it will be 
found, but hundreds of millions may never come to 
light. That will mean so much “velvet” to Uncle 
Sam, for the missing money consists of paper certi- 
ficates, representing real gold and silver which has 
been deposited in the Treasury. Every year millions 
of dollars in currency are destroyed in fires and in 
other ways. This is a complete loss to the person who 
held it and a clear gain for the Treasury. 

The printing of new money is no greater task than 
the coining of new half dollars, quarters, dimes, nick- 
els, and pennies. In 1929 no less than 274,000,000 
pieces were turned out, having a value of $10,420,687. 

What of the silver dollar? None has been coined 
since 1928. Demand for the “‘cart wheel” has been 
decreasing as demand for the smaller coins has been 
increasing. Time was when the traveler, crossing the 
continent, could note his progress from the ‘paper 
belt” into the “coin belt,” with Chicago establish- 
ing a fifty-fifty ratio. But that is something that is 
past.The time is not far distant when the substantial 
ring of the old silver dollar will be a curiosity, even 
in the West. 





Jobs for Men Who Need Them 


HILE the business situation is steadily improv- 

ing throughout the country, not even the most 
optimistic observer would assert that employment 
conditions are back to normal. It is encouraging to 
note, therefore, that Congress has at last taken an 
interest in three useful measures bearing on this 
question, introduced by Senator Wagner, of New 
York. 

These three bills provide (1) for the creation of 
better machinery to assemble unemployment figures, 
(2) for the codperation of the Federal government 
and the states in maintaining employment agencies, 
and (3) for the long-run planning of public works 
designed to meet the slackening of industrial ac- 
tivity. 

There is nothing revolutionary about these bills, 
nothing unorthodox, and nothing which has not been 
urged by President Hoover and other sound econo- 
mists. 
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The irony of the situation is that these bills were 
introduced in Congress by Senator Wagner more than 
two years ago and that it has taken a stock-market 
panic, plus six months of cogitation about a stock- 
market panic, to obtain any action on them. 

Had these three bills been made laws before the 
bottom fell out of Wall Street last November, the 
country would have known precisely the size of its 
unemployment problem and had in good running or- 
der a system of providing many useful jobs. 


New Highway Construction Record 
NEMPLOYMENT, which caused shivers of ap- 


prehension during the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, will be little more than an unpleasant mem- 
ory during the remaining quarters, providing business 





and industry approximate the measure of codpera- 
tion that the states, counties, and municipalities are 
according President Hoover in his effort to restore 
and enhance prosperity. 

States, counties, cities, and towns are breaking all 
highway construction records, giving employment to 
tens of thousands who have been out of work. 

Reports received from state highway departments 
and compiled by the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
reveal that $1,601,167,455 will be expended on high- 
way improvements in 1930, an increase over the total 
spent in 1929 of at least $250,000,000. This is by no 
means the entire sum that will be used for road con- 
struction, for three states are still to report contem- 
plated mileages. Furthermore, Congress, responding 
to the suggestion of Mr. Hoover, has increased the 
sum made available under the Federal Aid Road Act 
from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000. 

A grand total of $2,000,000,000 is a conservative 
estimate for the year. Tremendous as is the sum, it 
is money well spent. The better the highways, the 
more closely the nation will be linked together. With 
roads being used more and more for business pur- 
poses, it is not too much to say that the progress of 
the country will be measured by the extent of high- 
ways improvements authorized and completed. 

Although the United States has an unexampled sys- 
tem of roads, much work remains to be done to im- 
prove it. Proof of this statement is afforded again 
by statistics assembled by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The Federal Aid highways, when completed, will 
comprise 188,857 miles of main interstate and inter- 
county roads. At the close of the fiscal year 1929, the 
actual length of roads in the system improved with 
Federal aid was 78,096, or only 41 per cent of the total 
mileage. 
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Initial and advanced improvements to be made 
this year may add, roughly, ten thousand miles to 
the system. Federal Aid improvements are generally 
of a higher type than improvements made on other 
state and local roads. Enlargement of the program 
should be encouraged and particularly at such a time 
as this, when the activity will help materially to re- 
lieve unemployment. 


Passports for Summer Travel 


N A FEW more weeks the first of the early summer 
tourists will be heading east, and the annual in- 
vasion of Europe by Americans will begin. Whether 
the stock-market panic of last fall will materially af- 
fect the number of this summer’s tourists we have 
yet to see. Last year more than a quarter of a million 
Americans spent some part of the year abroad. 

It is the theory of Congress, which makes regula- 
tions in these matters, that all American travelers 
to Europe are idlers, that all of them are rich, and that 
the ten-dollar fee exacted for a passport, plus the vari- 
ous sums which are paid for visa fees, is a matter of 
no importance to the vacationist who plans a tour 
abroad. 

It is doubtful whether this theory is as sound as 
Congress thinks it is. More and more the stream of 
Americans bound for Europe includes school-teachers, 
college students, librarians and other people of modest 
means, traveling as “‘third-class tourists” in what 
used to be the steerage. 

To ask these travelers to pay ten dollars for a bit 
of pasteboard stamped with a red seal is to penalize 
rather heavily an increasingly large class of American 
tourists who must figure their expenses to the penny. 

Down to the year 1920 the charge for an American 
passport was $2. There is no good reason why it ought 
to be more now. England charges her citizens $1.60 
for a passport, France $1.40, Italy $2. Why should 
we charge more? Our government is not bankrupt. 
We all admit the cultural, political, and economic ad- 
vantages of foreign travel. 

If the purpose of the present fee is to reimburse 
the government for its effort, the price charged for a 
little ink and paper is excessive. If the purpose of the 
present fee is to raise revenue, then the government 
has adopted a singularly short-sighted system of 
raising an inconsequential sum. 


Profits from Diamond Smug¢ling 
HE POLICY of seeking advance information for 


the benefit of customs officials has been observed 
for only a few years, but it has brought startling re- 
sults. Prior to the adoption of the present program 
in 1927, diamond operations netted the government 
less than $100,000 annually. Returns since the inten- 
sive methods were applied have produced $635,346 
in fines and penalties imposed and $158,905 in the 
value of merchandize seized—a total of $794,251. 
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Appropriations to carry on the work, which is done 
chiefly by Europeans, have totaled $150,000 for each 
fiscal year, but the increase in activities has been so 
great that the fund for the current fiscal year was ex- 
hausted last fall, necessitating a deficiency appropria- 
tion to prevent an interruption of operations. Some 
government experts estimate that the government 
could appropriate half a million dollars for the pur- 
pose with entire safety. 

The methods employed by the informers who work 
in European cities are unknown to the government. 
It is aware only that whenever a smuggler lays in 
a supply of diamonds for shipment to this country 
it is advised of the fact, receiving not only a de- 
scription of the smuggler but the name of the ship 
on which he will sail. Payment is made to the informer 
after the seizure has been made and the sum derived 
from it obtained, the compensation for the informer 
totaling twenty-five per cent of the amount realized 
but in no event exceeding $50,000 in any one case. 

The employment of the informers is serving two 
purposes. It is increasing the revenues of the govern- 
ment and—of far greater importance—it is making 
law enforcement increasingly effective. It is this fact, 
rather than the profit, that justifies the action. 


The Problem of the Young Criminal 
NTEREST in the prohibition question has tended 


to divert public attention from various other 
questions which the President’s Law Enforcement 
Commission has in hand. One of these questions is 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. Its importance 
needs no stressing. 

A recent report made by the police commissioner 
in New York shows an increase of 114 per cent since 


a. 
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1915 in the number of juveniles arrested for crime. 
Other equally disturbing figures have been published 
in other sections of the country. Meantime stories 
of hold-ups, robberies, and even murders committed 
by young men and women not turned twenty have 
become a commonplace feature in the news of every 
daily paper in the country. 

No accurate figures for the nation as a whole are 
available on the question of juvenile delinquency. No 
scientific research on a major scale has ever been un- 
dertaken into the causes which turn young men and 
women into criminals. No doubt poverty, mental 
illness, lack of discipline, absence of proper home life, 
and breakdown of religious training are responsible 
in varying degrees in individual cases. But we know 
too little about conditions throughout the country 
as a whole to justify broad statements. 


One important task on which the President’s Law 
Enforcement Commission has embarked is the col- 
lection and interpretation of all available data and 
all scientific studies dealing with this question of 
juvenile delinquency. The Commission has obtained 
the services of Miss Miriam Van Waters, referee of 
the juvenile court in Los Angeles, and of other ex- 
perts in this field of work. The report to be filed by 
these experts after long and careful study ought to 
throw fresh light on an important problem. 


Visiting America 


OT ALL travelers, of course, are eastward bound 
in June. If the number of American tourists 
invading Europe has gained enormously in recent 
years, piling the piers at Cherbourg high with bag- 
gage, there has been at the same time a great increase 
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in the number of Americans traveling at home. A 
recent series of articles in the New York Herald- 
Tribune estimated that the comfortable sum of two 
and a half billion dollars is now spent every year by 
Americans at summer and winter resorts on our own 
side of the Atlantic. 

In large part the development of a great tourist 
trade at home is the result of the low-priced motorcar 
and the good roads which the motorcar has brought 
with it. But another important factor in the process 
has plainly been the development in recent years of 
intelligent advertising on the part of states and 
smaller localities which believe that the beauty of 
their scenery or the product of their culture is well 
worth speaking up about. It is this advertising which 
has aroused the interest of millions of Americans in 
Florida, New Orleans, the Apache Trail, New Mexico, 
and the Northwest, as well as in great national land- 
marks like the Yellowstone, the Yosemite, and the 
Grand Canyon. 

For some years New England alone of all pictur- 
esque regions of the country lagged behind in this 
business of appealing to the imagination of prospective 
travelers. In recent years, however, New England 
has been making up for lost time with a vengeance. 
The lakes of Maine, the hills of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, the battlefields of Massachusetts, and the 
seaside towns of Connecticut have all been celebrated 
by publicity bureaus created by act of various state 
legislatures. 

All this, certainly, is very much to be desired. 
America has many beautiful and interesting things 
that are well worth looking at. This season of the year 
is a good season for any pilgrimage. There is no time 
when the open road leads over the hills with greater 
zest than on a day in June. 
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Ewing Galloway 


The ore yard, blast furnaces, and electric crane of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company at Hubbard, Ohio. 
The battle of proxies over the merger of the Youngstown and Bethlehem companies is only a part of a much 
larger and much more important struggle to end the control of Middle West enterprises by Wall Street money. 


Ohio Versus Wall Street 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Wat is the real significance of 
the struggle for control of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, in which 





tomed financial 
set-up, all else is 
hinterland. A quarter century 
ago Boston and Philadelphia 
had some financial preten- 
sions, but under the leader- 
ship of the late J. P. Morgan 
and of the old Standard Oil group, New York grad- 
ually gained such an overwhelming preéminence that 
everything financial not on Manhattan Island was in 
the bushes. Every young banker prayed with his face 
toward Wall Street. Nearly every corporation with a 
good earning record eventually turned up in Wall 
Street to get under the wing of some powerful bank 
or banking firm and have its securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. That was getting into the 
“big time.” 

The New York banks, by natural growth and by 
consolidations, have become enormous. There is talk 
that one of these days we shall see a five billion dollar 
bank. 


BE EYOND New York, 
5 in the accus- 











But while all this centralizing has been going on, 
the country away from New York has not been stand- 
ing still. New leaders have been appearing, and old 
leaders have been growing in stature. More than a few 


Cyrus S. Eaton, leader of the forces 
arrayed against Bethlehem Steel, is 
emerging as a new financial power? 
Mr. Crowther here analyzes underlying 
motives which impel the Midwest group 
to rebel against further domination by 
the banking interests of Wall Street. 


of the larger corporations are 
absolutely independent of 
banks and bankers. The ac- 
tual industrial center of the 
country has shifted from the 
East to a point in the Mid- 
west. And now a number of 
able young bankers and finan- 
ciers who would ordinarily be 
wondering when they would be called on to move to 
New York are not looking toward New York at all 
but are building up their own institutions. They are 
saying that, although New York must be the great 
financial center, the country is far too big to depend 
wholly on New York—that it is unsafe to have so 
intense a centralization that an essentially local panic, 
such as seized the Stock Market last year, should 
immediately be a national panic, and that the great 
industrial districts far away from New York should 
be able to stand on their own financial feet. 

This movement has been going on for some time 
without any clashing of interests. Now the inevitable 
clash has come—although disguised as something else. 

The fight which Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleveland, is 
putting up to prevent the Bethlehem Steel Company 
from taking over the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company is the first skirmish in what may or may 
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Margaret Bourke-White 


Ore boats coming up the Cuyahoga River to the Cleveland docks. The port is 

the end of the water route and the beginning of rail transportation for the 

output of the Lake Superior iron regions. It is the largest ore market in the 

world, and from it the raw material is shipped to Youngstown, Pittsburgh, 
and the whole coal and iron region of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
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The Cuyahoga River, with steel mills 
and great piles of limestone and iron 
ore in the foreground, and the Ter- 
minal Tower, a monument to Van 
Sweringen enterprise, in the distance. 


many interests, operate from De- 
troit. The Mellon interests, a law 
unto themselves, control Pitts- 
burgh and work closely with the 
aluminum industry, which is man- 
aged from Pittsburgh, and with 
independent iron operators such 
as the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, which operates from Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. In Cleveland the 
Van Sweringen brothers are com- 
ing forward as the greatest of the 
country’s railroad operators, while 








Ewing Galloway 

not develop into a war to readjust the financial balance 
of the country. Eaton may win or he may lose, but 
unless nation-wide branch banking on a grand scale 
comes in—and that is unlikely—it is perfectly certain 
that, while New York will remain preéminent, the 
financial groups in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh will so vastly increase their 


Cyrus S. Eaton, together with 
Harvey S. Firestone, is the power in rubber to-day. 
These interests—and many more could be named— 
keep heavy bank balances in New York as a matter 
of policy in order that they may, if necessary, get bank 
loans of a size that only New York can grant. They 
have done most of their financing in New York 
until recently because only New York 





respective financial strengths that they 
will have to be reckoned with. They 
will be real factors. This steel fight in 
some of its aspects is just a steel fight. 
But in other aspects it is very much 
more than that. 

Back in December, 1899, J. P. Mor- 
gan offered a million dollars on the 
Stock Exchange at six per cent, smashed 
the two hundred per cent rate at which 
money was loaning, and checked a panic. 
Last fall a group of bankers threw scores 
of millions on the buying side of the 
market and achieved nothing like the 








has had the facilities to take large 
issues of securities. 

But a number of things have been 
happening since 1926, and the results 
are beginning to show in odd places. 
The corporation profits since then have 
been on the average high in most of 
the industries. It has been very easy to 
float common and preferred stocks. 
Thus many of the corporations have 
become so well heeled that for a while 
they acted as bankers and loaned 
money on call. They were the “loans 
for others” in the New York market. 








results Mr. Morgan achieved with his 
single million. For while in 1899 the 
bulk of the traders in the market were 
within a few hundred miles of New 
York, in 1929 they were scattered from 
Canada to Mexico and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Instead of being numbered in thousands, they 
were numbered in hundreds of thousands. This coun- 
try is larger and more complex than anyone can 
envisage. It is bigger than the loudest boomer booms 
it to be. 

Only a few of the great industrial corporations are 
now managed from New York. The automobile in- 
dustry is for the most part managed from Detroit. 
Ford is both owned and managed there. General Mo- 
tors is managed more from Detroit than it is from 
New York. Packard is entirely managed in Detroit. 
Samuel Insull, the outstanding single figure in the elec- 
trical power industry, is in Chicago; and so is Arthur 
Cutten, the country’s greatest speculator. The Fishers, 
who in addition to their automobile holdings have 


Cyrus S. Eaton, oppo- 
nent of the Bethlehem 
offers and the rising 
figure in Ohio industry. 


The investment trusts organized on a 
large scale in Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and elsewhere demonstrated an 
ability to sell their shares locally, and 
this suggested a method of possibly 
handling major security issues at home and also, 
by owning large blocks of stock, of having a good 
deal to say in the management of local corpo- 
rations. 

The member banks in the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District, which includes Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati, had on December 31, 1929, net deposits 
of more than three billion dollars, while the Seventh 
Reserve District, which includes Chicago, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, and Milwaukee, had deposits of more 
than four and a half billion dollars. At the same 
time, the member banks of the Second District, 
which centers in New York, had deposits exceed- 
ing eleven billion dollars. A fair portion of the 
deposits in the New York banks arises from the 
railroads and from the industrial corporations which 
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are mainly managed in the Fourth and the Seventh 
districts. 

Now the bankers in these districts are casting fond 
eyes upon some of these deposits. They say they are 
not getting a fair share of them. They were making 
fair headway for several years in getting somewhat 
larger industrial deposits, but since the great market 
smash the case for keeping more money at home has 
been enormously strengthened. 

It was the so-called bankers’ pool to support the 
market when everything was crashing that left a feel- 
ing of resentment which is being capitalized. This pool 
was composed of the leading New York banks, and 
it is said that they refused money from the big inland 
banks. Some of the inland bankers say that the pool 
was not large enough to stem the tide and that the 
pride of the New York bankers prevented them from 
calling on the country and getting a really adequate 
amount of money. Furthermore, they say that the 
pool supported only a few favored issues, such as 
United States Steel and General Electric, and paid 
no attention at all to supporting other sound stocks 
in which they did not happen to be interested, 
and that this caused a wholly unnecessary loss. 

The pool, on the other hand, says, 


Youngstown Company as an essential property in a 
most ambitious plan to keep the management and 
the financing of the independent industries of the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District at home and to make 
out of Cleveland a very considerable financial center 
that would work in close harmony with the Detroit 
financial groups and thus be in a position to deal 
on more or less level terms with New York. 

That started the row. 

Most big, national industrial movements seem to 
begin stirring in steel. The steel trade is nearly the 
pulse of business. The stirring which marked the for- 
mation of the United States Steel Corporation also 
marked the beginning of the modern era in business. 

The man responsible for compelling the present 
test of strength is Cyrus S. Eaton. He is still in his early 
forties, but he has already demonstrated organizing 
ability of a most extraordinary character. Within a 
very few years he has rallied behind him the big 
financial families of Cleveland, particularly the Math- 
ers, who control one of the really great industrial 
fortunes in this country. 

The Mather fortune has been several generations 
in the building. It goes back to the earliest days of 





quite unofficially of course, that it did 
not call for money because it did not 
need it and that it supported the 
market leaders as the best way of 
raising the tone of the whole market. 
But, rightly or wrongly, quite a few 
of the inland corporations think that 
they were discriminated against and 
are inclined to keep more of their 
money at home and less in New York. 

The situation is not presently acute 
because all the big banks have more 
money than they know what to do 
with and, although perfectly willing 
to cut one another’s throats in a nice 
way, are not at the moment worked 
up to the point of doing so. Everyone 
on the inside of the larger banking 
knows exactly what has been going 
on, but things were on the way to 
adjusting themselves in quite a gen- 
tlemanly fashion, without any rude 
pushing or pulling, until Eugene Grace 
fixed an acquisitive eye upon the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
one of the largest and most prosper- 
ous of the independent steel produc- 
ers, and said that he wanted to make 
it a part of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. 

This happened at a moment when 
Cyrus S. Eaton was regarding the 


An ore boat unloading at the Cleveland 
docks. These docks, with their enormous 
annual receipts and shipments of coal and 
iron ore, are but one unit in the compli- 

















cated industrial structure now at stake. 
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Cleveland and has been steadily 
increased by a succession of able 
administrators. The present head 
of the family is Samuel Mather, 
who is seventy-nine years old 
and the first citizen of Cleve- 
land. He is partly with Mr. 
Eaton and partly against him, but 
his son, Livingston Mather, and 
his brother, William G. Mather, 
are wholly with Mr. Eaton. In 
fact, nearly everybody in Cleve- 
land has bought into one or more 
of the Eaton enterprises. The 
Mellons, who are to Pittsburgh 
what the Mathers are to Cleve- 
land, are rather more than 
friendly to the Eaton interests. 

The banks of Cleveland are, 


with characteristic banker cau- 











career and all that. But it was 
nothing of the kind. It was just 
a job for vacation time, and he 
never saw Mr. Rockefeller again 
in a business way. Instead, when 
he had graduated from McMaster 
University he went into public 
utilities. A gas company was 
putting down a main, and it be- 
came Eaton’s job to make the 
householders happy over the 
wrecking of their lawns, hedges, 
and shrubbery. He proved so able 
a conciliator that a group of 
financiers sent him, although he 
was only twenty-three years old, 
into the Canadian northwest to 
obtain franchises for gas and 
electric light companies. He man- 
aged that job, but then the panic 








tion, maintaining an attitude of 
nervous neutrality but secretly 
backing the Eaton interests when- 
ever they can do so without tak- 
ing a stand. Most of the old con- 
servative families of Cleveland are with him, for 
there has been an awakening in Cleveland ever 
since the Van Sweringens and Eaton began to put 
it on the map again. They have been caught and 
held by the thought of raising Cleveland to the estate 
of a financial metropolis—for it is already an industrial 
metropolis. 

This man Eaton is even now a power, but he has 
worked so unobtrusively and with such a dislike for 
personal exploitation that, although he is very well 
known in Cleveland as a name, he is not at all well 
known as a person; and outside of Cleveland he is 
scarcely known except to financiers. It is necessary to 
have his background in order to grasp what is really 
going on. 

Cyrus Stephen Eaton is not a native Clevelander, 
and his rise has been so uncommonly rapid that there 
are those who doubt the solidity of his accomplish- 
ments and have wondered if he has built himself a 
house of cards which all at once will fall. That used to 
be the opinion in Cleveland, but it is an opinion no 
longer held even by his enemies. The solidity of his 
enterprises is attested by the character of the men 
who have joined with him. If he should fall, so would 
most of Cleveland. 


Cyrus Eaton—A Success Before Thirty 


He was born in Nova Scotia in 1883, the son of a 
merchant who, on the side, was a lumberman and a 
farmer. The father planned that Cyrus should enter 
the Baptist ministry, in which his uncle, the Rev. 
Charles A. Eaton, was a leading figure, and for a 
time the boy studied to the end of becoming a clergy- 
man. The Rev. Charles A. Eaton was called from 
Toronto to Cleveland to take the pastorate of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church—which was John D. 
Rockefeller’s church. He had Cyrus join him. The 
boy thereby met Mr. Rockefeller, who gave him his 
first job as a clerk on his Forest Hill estate. Perhaps 
that job should have been the turning point in his 


Samuel Mather, the grand old man of 
Cleveland finance, has large financial 
interests on both sides of the fence. 


of 1907 cleaned out his backers. 
He saved one of the franchises, 
raised capital in the town, and 
built a power plant. 

That definitely took him into 
public utilities. He spent some years in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Illinois, and Iowa, with the result that in 
1912, when he was twenty-nine, he consolidated a 
group of these properties into the Continental Gas & 
Electric Corporation. 


Midwest Projects, Midwest Backing 


In Cleveland he joined forces with George T. Bishop, 
who was heavily interested in the financing of power, 
light, and traction companies, and then in 1916 he 
became a partner in Otis & Company, a banking and 
brokerage house of Cleveland organized many years 


before by the Otis family, which, like all the old Cleve- 


_ land families except the Rockefellers, traced its fortune 


back to iron ore and steel. He continued with public 
utilities, organizing the United Light & Power Com- 
pany, which now has assets of around half a billion 
dollars. By this time he was wealthy, had a strong 
position in Cleveland, and was known as a highly 
skilled operator, organizer, and financier of public 
utilities. Then he began to look around, and he gained 
the picture of local men and local money controlling 
that Midwest zone of highly diversified industry 
which is contained in that inverted triangle the base 
of which covers the ore ports on Lake Erie and the 
apex of which is at Pittsburgh. 

He gained his first opportunity in 1925, when the 
Trumbull Steel Company at Youngstown failed under 
most disgraceful circumstances. It was felt that the 
situation was so bad that only Morgan or the United 
States Steel Corporation could pull it out. But Eaton 
managed to get permission from the committee in 
charge to have a try at reorganizing, and he did it so 
successfully as at once to gain the confidence of the 
Ohio steel men. He became chairman of the board, 
and then he began to buy into steel. 

He made an alliance with the Mathers and also 
organized three investment trusts, the shares of which 
he sold mostly in Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 
All these trusts bought into local enterprises. The 
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largest of them is Continental Shares, with assets of a 
hundred and seventy-five millions. All these are trading 
companies and joined in the various syndicates headed 
by Otis & Company and managed by Mr. Eaton. He 
consolidated the Trumbull Steel Company with the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company. He consolidated 
the United Light & Power Company and the American 
Light & Traction Company. 


Behind the Scenes in Cleveland 


His financial power grew steadily. In addition to his 
private fortune—which was estimated as exceeding 
one hundred million dollars and perhaps going as 
high as two hundred million—and with the aid of 
wealthy associates and his trading companies, he 
bought control of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company and bought heavily into Firestone, Good- 
rich, and the United States Rubber Company, with 
the eventual thought of mutual development and 
extension of the tire and rubber business. 

Likewise he bought the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
a paint concern that is one of the institutions of Cleve- 
land, and also the group bought into the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, the Inland Steel Company 
of Chicago, and a number of other steel corporations. 
Out of part of these holdings emerged a new Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, composed of the old Republic, 
the Central Alloy, the Donner Steel Company, and 
the Bourne-Fuller Company. This company then be- 
came the third largest steel unit in the country, with 
assets of more than three hundred million dollars. 

It will be noted that all these operations had their 
financial management centered in Cleveland, although 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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of Lake carriers, while the Pickands partnership is 
in exactly the same business except that it manages 
ore properties instead of owning them. In the course 
of time, both concerns bought into the stock of their 
chief customers and became in the nature of invest- 
ment trusts as well as active business enterprises. 

Youngstown and Bethlehem Steel are among the 
largest customers of Pickands. The Mathers sold a 
portion of their interests in Cleveland Cliffs to 
Eaton and his associates, and out of this came the 
Cliffs Corporation, which owns the Cleveland Cliffs 
and also owns stock in many steel companies. If 
Bethlehem gets Youngstown, then Pickands, Mather 
& Company will gain a large amount of ore business; 
while if the Eaton interests eventually gain control 
of Youngstown, then the Cliffs Corporation will get 
the business. 


The Opposing Forees Clash 


And since Samuel Mather has heavy interests in 
both concerns and most of the officers of Pickands 
also have holdings in the Cliffs Corporation through 
the Eaton investment trusts, a beautifully complex 
picture is unveiled. 

The immediate facts of the Bethlehem-Youngstown 
affair are not very important, except to those directly 
involved. Both sides are ardent, and both sides are 
sincere. The Youngstown Company is headed by 
James A. Campbell, one of the fine old steel men of 
the country, and Samuel Mather has joined with him 
in declaring that to merge with Bethlehem is in the 
best interests of the stockholders. 

(Continued on Page 92) 





was a heavy participant in the organization of 
the Republic. 

This seems to be something of a whirl of 
corporations—and with nothing at all to do with 
any steel row. To get a real picture of what is 
going on, one must go behind the scenes a little 
in Cleveland. The roots of Cleveland are deep 
in the business of mining and transporting iron 
ore and coal. Mark Hanna made his fortune in 
that business, and so did many others; but the 
most prominent have been the Mathers. 

Samuel L. Mather back in 1850 organized 
the Cleveland Iron Mining Company to mine and 
transport Lake ores. This was succeeded by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Corporation, which William G. 
Mather now heads and which Samuel Mather 
left many years ago to found the firm of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Company—retaining all his inter- 
ests in the family company. Cleveland Cliffs owns 
vast ore deposits, mines ore, and has fleets 


Three of the allies photographed after a 
meeting at Youngstown. Left to right— 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation; 
James A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; and 
Eugene G. Grace, president of Bethlehem. 

















(Gsovernment by the P eople 


N+. 5 believes in local administration d 
local projects—and acts on his belief 


By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 





ministration which nobody seems to have 
noticed—the fact that he flattens out 
government, decentralizes it, distributes it back to 
the grass roots. 

President Hoover has performed a score of official 
acts which tend to stop that major governmental drift 
of the generation which has piled administration 
mountain-high in Washington. He constantly presses 
down on the mountain and forces the substance of 
it back to its place of origin, which is the people. 

It is because of this that the flow of government has 
quite changed its course. The result will be that you 
and I and the others of the hundred and twenty 
millions will in the future be governed in a different 
way because Mr. Hoover has thrown the switch. This 
dispersion of government, which is based on a funda- 
mental Hoover principle, may turn out to be the domi- 
nant note of his Administration. 

The Federal Farm Board, which was the first major 
governmental agency created under the Hoover 
régime, exactly illustrates this flattening-out principle 
under which he works. The purpose of the Federal 
Farm Board is to provide marketing facilities for the 
products of agriculture. It was set up in Washington, 
and $500,000,000, which is a sizable sum, was author- 
ized for its use. 

But did this Farm Board dispense its largess? Did it 
become a high and mighty central authority which 
loaned money on crops and guided them toward 
proper markets? 


The President's Philosophy 


Not at all. It works through codperatives organized 
by the men who grow the crops. The codperatives 
establish and operate the machinery that would carry 
relief to the farmers. If a farmer out in Nebraska wants 
to share in the benefits provided, he, as an individual, 
must act. He must join the local codperative that 
handles his particular crop. If there is no such codpera- 
tive, he and his fellows must form one. This local 
codperative must federate with the regional associa- 
tions, and they with the national group. Governmental 
aid in marketing must be sifted down through these 
organizations to the individual. The money is spent, 
not in Washington but out where the crops are grown. 

There is a Hoover method back of this procedure, 
and a Hoover philosophy is back of the method. Both 
philosophy and method are peculiar. The method is 
that of picking men and giving them a free hand to 
tackle the tasks they are to perform. The philosophy 


WHERE is one stupendous fact that stands 
L a out in the first year of the Hoover Ad- 











ties into the method. It is based upon a supreme con- 
fidence in individuals. 

This engineer does not convert the government into 
a huge machine, all the parts of which mesh to the 
end that government be turned out like newspapers 
from a printing press. Instead of a machine he builds 
a human organization. It is a thing that lives. Its 
contacts are more like the pressure of a human palm 
than that of a mechanical cog. They adjust themselves 
to whatever surfaces they touch. Their urge lies in 
themselves rather than in a central power house. An 
organization is not a chart, the President says, but a 
body of men. More intelligence is brought to the or- 
ganization if freedom of action resides in every man. 


Where the White House Comes In 


Governmentally, the local community corresponds 
to the individual upon whom responsibility should be 
placed. Responsibility, increased participation in 
government, develops local communities which are 
the building blocks of the nation. Deprived of it, 
they become progressively more sterile. 

It is instructive to examine typical Hoover projects 
with this principle of decentralization in mind. Here 
is one, at the moment in full course of development, 
which is illustrative. He wanted to find out what can 
be done for the improvement of conditions among the 
children of the nation, and then he wanted possible 
betterments initiated and executed. But he did not 
want to do this himself. He wanted it to become a 
public enterprise, carried forward by the various com- 
munities and by the people themselves. 

The President talked about the problems of child 
life with available men who knew them well. A Plan- 
ning Committee of twenty-seven people was set up, 
with Ray Lyman Wilbur, old friend of the President, 
now Secretary of the Interior, at its head. 

On each of the child-welfare themes, the Planning 
Committee held, there were many authorities. Many 
individuals who were specially informed could be 
assembled. Many communities had back of them years 
of intensive experience and could send wise spokesmen. 
All stood ready to serve in the great study. 

Seven hundred of them were drafted and put to 
work. They were so selected and their distribution 
was such that they would be able to amass all there 
is of usable fact, opinion, and viewpoint. They will 
work for a year in preparation for the White House 
conference. No such preparation was ever before made 
for such a meeting. 

After the conference is held the machinery will 
reverse itself and the individual cogs will carry its 














GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 


findings back to the states, cities, and counties, there 
to apply them. Washington will have contributed 
little other than primary direction. 

This method of operation has been a favorite with 
Mr. Hoover all along. Over in the Department of 
Commerce, for example, he gave a perfect demonstra- 
tion of it when he called upon the manufacturers 
of the nation to join with him in a plan to bring about 
what he called ‘simplified practice.”” Manufacture, he 
held, was unduly complicated. Too many varieties 
of all manner of articles were being produced. Costs 
were increased and handed on to the consumer. 

The makers of garden hose, to illustrate, were put- 
ting out seventy varieties of it. Each had to maintain 
all these varieties to meet the competition of the 
others. Mr. Hoover called the’ 
manufacturers of hose to 
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Washington. Local government waned. Herbert 
Hoover became President. He said nothing about this 
fundamental issue, but as time passed it was notice- 
able that his official acts all pointed in one direction— 
away from Washington. 

There are highlights all along the way in the first 
year of the Hoover Administration that illuminate 
the President’s principle of pushing government back 
to the people. There are problems of the public lands, 
for example, which are way out West but which are 
administered from Washington. Admittedly they are 
local problems. Eighty-five per cent of the members 
of Congress live east of the Plains states and have no 
interests out beyond the Rockies. Why should not 
their administration contribute to self-government? 

Why, for example, should 





not the public lands, with an 





Washington, asked them to 
agree on a smaller number 
of varieties and to go back 
home and produce only those 
few varieties. After conference 
they agreed to produce only 
six kinds. The industry itself 
brought about simplification, 
with only a bit of suggestive 
guidance from the Depart- 
ment. 

The President’s conception 
of government is more like 
that of the period before the 
Civil War than that of the 
present. It is a pioneer con- 
ception. His parents pioneered 
Iowa, and he went as a small- 
boy pioneer to the Pacific 
Coast. Mining engineering 
takes one to the outlying 
regions of the world, where 
pioneer methods prevail. De- 
spite the fact that he seems 
quite at home with modern 
industrial problems, he is still 
pioneer-minded. 


The Hoover 
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area as big as Texas, be turned 
over to the states? 

Again, storage reservoirs, 
which are usually on inter- 
state streams, might be built 
by the central government 
on a reimbursable basis, but 
the detail of the application 
of the water to the land 
should be left with the local 
community. When power is 
generated at one of these 
government-built dams, the 
detail of its distribution should 
pass to the purchasers of that 
power at the earliest point 
possible. 

At Boulder Dam, to cite an 
example, the Administration 
found it possible to transfer 
one additional operation to 
private execution when it 
declined to install the ma- 
chinery for generating the 
power but insisted on selling 
“falling water.” It transferred 
one additional function to in- 
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The President believes that 
the unprecedented develop- 
ments of this generation have led to a decreased 
participation of the individual in government. When, 
in the beginning, a central government was estab- 
lished, because of lack of communications and contact, 
local government was little affected by it. This local 
government was actually by the people. When succes- 
sive waves of settlers rolled west, local government 
administered by themselves was about the only sort 
they knew. 


Getting Away From Washington 


But the lands filled up, communities crystallized, 
industry began to supplant agriculture, the eddying 
to the cities set in, and railroads, mails, telegraph, 
wireless, automobiles, airplanes dwarfed the map. 

A central government had the facilities through 
which it could move all the pawns. It developed the 
capacity for rendering service. It took over more and 
more of government. Administration piled up in 


dividuals. 

A great many such acts of 
the government may be better understood if this 
guiding principle is borne in mind. 

Education in the United States represents the single 
great function of government that has yielded not at 
all to the tendency toward centralized government. 
The school district, the county, the state, the private 
educational institutions have all gone their way 
untrammeled from the outside. Each has contributed 
to self-government and each has offered itself as a 
laboratory for experimental work. 

With the President’s principle of maintenance of 
local government in mind, his approval of this plan 
for public school education would go almost without 
saying. 

As operated, it probably comes nearer meeting his 
specifications for running such an agency than any 
other comparable activity. It is in accordance with 
his major fundamental that, through his Secretary 
of the Interior, he should have taken a position against 
the creation of a Department of Education 
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Left—Shrewd Leonor F. Loree guides 
the destinies of the Delaware & Hud- 
son. Many times he has been down 
and nearly out, but to date he has 
always been able to spring a surprise 
or concoct some unsuspected alliance 
and become again a thorn in the sides 
of his most formidable competitors. 


Right—“Pull Eighty Cars” Crowley, of 
the New York Central, sleeps with one 
eye watching General Atterbury, who 
would pull a plug out of the N. Y. C. 
profits by tapping the western New 
York section. His voice is not so bois- 
terous as the Pennsylvanian’s, but it 
is as authoritative, able, and persistent. 




















Blank-Stoller, Inc. 

DEVISING a plan of consolidation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
become arbiter to personalities diverse as 

any arrayed in the turbulent history of 

American railroading. Vanderbilt, Gould, and Fisk, or 
Harriman, Hill, and Moore provided no greater disso- 
nance than do the contenders in the present struggle. 

Chief among the combatants are the strident and 
aggressive Atterbury, the diffident and cautious 
Crowley, the testy and precise Willard, and the urbane 
Van Sweringen brothers. Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania exchanges blows with Willard of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and with the Cleveland railway renovators. 
Crowley of the New York Central hovers between, 
first impeding Atterbury and then the three allies. 
Laying about indiscriminately, there strides a bearded 
stalwart who is Loree of the Delaware & Hudson, 
indefatigable adventurer at odds with all. Williams 
of the Wabash picks his way with the prudence 
appropriate to a newcomer in a contest of giants. 

The Baltimore & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
‘or Van Sweringen system, seek to hasten consoli- 
dation; the Pennsylvania strives to delay its advent. 
Practically a complete system, the Pennsylvania has 
all to lose by permitting these rivals to attain stature; 
they must remain secondary unless they are permitted 
to expand. The New York Central, only peer of the 
Pennsylvania, is sufficiently sure of its position to 











assume an attitude of benevolent neutrality toward 
the B. & O. and the C. & O. Meanwhile the Wabash 
pushes a fifth trunk line and the Delaware & Hudson 
a sixth east-and-west line and also a circular belt line 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Commission’s plan deftly gave the B. & O., 
C. & O., and Wabash most of what they wanted, 
ignored the D. & H. proposals, and left the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central about as they are. It is 
now for the executives of these roads to adjust their 
differences. Of what quality are the men on whom 
this ponderous task devolves? 

W. W. Atterbury is the titular head of the engineer- 
ing hierarchy which rules the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The school from which that road’s executives gradu- 
ate is not unlike a military college; General Atterbury 
is one who, fitting exactly into its regimen, rose from 
the lowest to the highest department. When he gradu- 
ated from college he chose the Pennsylvania because 
it was the one organization then existing that gave 
what he considered sufficient scope for an engineering 
career. Up from the Altoona shops he battled, fighting 
labor unions and rival railroads, until he reached the 
presidency. 

When confronted by hostile interests, he rises to his 
impressive full height and discharges statements as if 
from a machine gun. His term as brigadier general in 
charge of transportation for the United States forces 


L., planning the gigantic railroad consolidations the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has become arbiter to the aims of many striking personalities— 


Atterbury, Crowley, Willard, the 


Van Sweringens, Loree, and Williams. 


Mr. 


Gnaedinger, who has made a study of these men in relation to their jobs, here sketches 
the traits that characterize the tactics of our leading transportation strategists. 
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in France accentuated his military traits and enriched 
his vocabulary. Thus, in describing the competition 
he proposed to offer at Buffalo, he said that ‘‘the 
Pennsylvania is prepared to stick a knife into the ribs 
of the New York Central and turn it around.” 

Surcharged with energy, he finds the réle of listener 
difficult. When another executive has the floor, he 
will seize a paper cutter in his right hand and, using it 
gimletwise, bore a hole in the left-hand arm of his 
chair. These dents serve afterward to indicate the 
place he occupied. 

Atterbury will charge where others tread lightly. 
Last autumn President Hoover summoned the railroad 
heads to the White House and asked them to help 
maintain prosperity by continuing budget disburse- 
ments at normal or greater than normal. To the sur- 
prise of the other executives at the council, Atterbury 
interposed a suggestion about increasing railway rates. 
Mr. Hoover referred the question to Ernest I. Lewis, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who deflected it by pointing out that he was only one 
of a body which must act as a whole in reaching im- 
portant decisions on rates. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad embodied, Atterbury 
never misses an opportunity for its advancement. 
Invited to address a lun- 
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The antithesis of Atterbury is P. E. Crowley, of the 
New York Central. Where Atterbury is aggressive, 
Crowley is apologetic. Where Atterbury breathes 
hostility, Crowley expresses gentle sagacity. Of middle 
height, his figure is in violent contrast to that of Atter- 
bury. While Atterbury is delivering incisive words, 
Crowley, collapsed in his chair, is peering over the 
edge of the table much like a rabbit reconnoitering 
from a bramble bush. 


Mild of Voice—but Firm 


After the general has finished berating the awkward 
squad, Crowley will rise, remark, in a low and 
sometimes hesitant voice, ‘““The thought has been 
running through my mind,” and then launch mildly 
into an exposition of his views. On the completion of 
his speech, however, it is usually apparent that the 
thought has not only run in Crowley’s mind but has 
become fixed therein. His opponents have described 
him as stubborn. 

If there is a man unimpressed with his own im- 
portance that man is Crowley. Years ago this un- 
assuming man was summoned to New York and 
offered a position which was to prove an important 

stepping stone in his ca- 





cheon of the New York 
Bond Club, he could 
have described transpor- 
tation on broad lines and 
given the laymen a pic- 
ture of the whole rather 
than the part. Instead, 
he edified the other rail- 
road executives at the 
speakers’ table with an 
exposition of the great- 
ness of the Pennsylvania. 
Not having been invited 
to speak, they could not 
rise to exalt their compa- 
nies. This preoccupation 
with the Pennsylvania 
frequently results in At- 
terbury’s absenting him- 
self from meetings at- 
tended by all other 
presidents and_ leaving 
it to Elisha Lee, vice 
president, to represent 
the line. Atterbury did 
not attend the meeting 
of the Association of 











reer. He heard the offer 
and then, apparently in 
the belief he was unfit- 
ted, declined it. Passing 
through Syracuse on his 
way home he related the 
incident to a friend, who 
soundly admonished him. 
Thereupon Crowley re- 
turned to New York and 
accepted. A survival of 
this unwarrantable mod- 
esty is an aversion to 
publicity which is pro- 
nounced as it is sincere. 
He seeks no prestige and 
he gives his subordinates 
the fullest responsibility. 
He is exceedingly as pa- 
tient. He has ability with- 
out ego. 

Crowley’s rise from 
telegrapher was marked 
by incidents that have 
endeared him to the New 
York Central organiza- 
tion. When profanity was 








Railway Executives 
which formally acqui- 
esced to Mr. Hoover's 
appeal in behalf of pros- 
perity. 

In keeping with his military réle, Atterbury has a 
predilection for strategy. When Leonor F. Loree pro- 
jected his fifth trunk line—a move calculated to em- 
barrass Crowley, Willard, and the Van Sweringens— 
Atterbury aided Loree. Later, when the Pennsylvania 
was prepared to strengthen its position by acquiring 
from Loree the two roads vital to his plan, Atterbury 
withdrew this support. 


W. W. Atterbury rose from the ranks to head the amazing 
combination of properties owned, operated, or controlled 
by the Pennsylvania. Among railway men his voice rises 
loudest and longest—and usually in praise of his roads. 


thought essential to rail- 
roading, Crowley was ju- 
dicial. He put drinkers 
on probation in the cus- 
tody of their fellows in- 


‘stead of dismissing them. He ordered that trains on 


his division stop to take aboard physicians on emer- 
gency cases. 

As an operator he is second to none. Early in his 
career he ordered that eighty cars be moved on a 
certain haul where only thirty-five had been moved 
before. A “‘pilot” conductor from the Pennsylvania, 
traveling in the caboose of one of these enlarged trains, 
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asked the meaning of the initials P. E. C. on a sheaf 
of train orders. ‘Pull eighty cars,” replied the New 
York Central conductor; and since that time the 
former superintendent has been known as Pull Eighty 
Cars Crowley. 

He has the faculty of making a visitor feel that the 
New York Central has been placed at his disposal. If 
he cannot answer questions, he conveys this disquiet- 
ing information in disarming fashion. ‘‘You must 
excuse me, you appreciate my position,” are the words 
with which this head of a two billion dollar corpo- 
ration will parry 
inquiries, the while 
his manner implies 
that he was made 
president to an- 
swer the questions 
of strangers and 
that it is regretta- 
ble he is unable 
completely to fulfill 
this duty. 

When Daniel 
Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, takes it upon 
himself to speak, 
it is with the au- 
thority of mobi- 
lized facts. 

Thereisa sudden 
hush when he rises, 
and his statements 
receive the most 
respectful atten- 
tion from other executives. They call him Uncle Dan. 

Willard sometimes has the demeanor of a meticu- 
lous schoolmaster; there is pedagogy in his manner 
when he refuses to discuss what he considers an un- 
reasonable question. He attended college, and he once 
taught in school; though difficulties with his sight 
caused him to become a track laborer, to this day he 
retains the instincts of a scholar. When he was made 
a trustee of Johns Hopkins University he spent much 
time with books, that he might fill the position well. 


“A Plain New England Yankee” 


Willard sometimes chooses to give replies so concise 
and yet so embracing that they outstrip the inventive- 
ness of an interviewer. While the latter gropes for 
another thought, Willard may terminate the conver- 
sation with a quiet “‘ Does this answer your question?” 
On the witness stand, however, he may irk opposing 
counsel with lengthy answers that tend to conceal the 
desired information. 

He is noted for harmonious relations with labor. 
In 1912 he represented the Western railroads on a 
board of arbitration which adjudicated between fifty- 
two carriers and their enginemen. His B. & O. initi- 
ated a system of mutual effort between management 
and employees which has been successfully followed 
elsewhere; he credits union officials with the suggestion 
for the plan, but the fact remains he adopted it. 
Labor disputes brought Willard into contact with 
Herbert Hoover when he was Secretary of Commerce. 

















W. H. Williams, of the 
Wabash and the Missouri 
Pacific. The two are con- 
trolled by rivals—one by the 
Pennsylvania, the other by 


the brothers Van Sweringen. 
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As President, Mr. Hoover consulted Willard last 
year before he asked the railroads to reduce rates 
on export shipments of grain. 

In his own way, Willard is as good a strategist as 
Atterbury. His alliance with the Van Sweringens is 
logical in view of the fact that both the B. & O. and 
the C. & O. have ambitions which are alike without 
conflicting. 


Cleveland’s Bachelor Brothers 


Willard provided his own estimate of himself at a 
dinner given him by the B. & O. labor organizations 
on his twentieth anniversary as president: 

“The Daniel Willard you have been hearing about 
has been conjured up for the occasion and is not at all 
like the one I have known,” said he. “‘The Daniel 
Willard I have known is a plain New England Yankee 
and rather proud of that fact, but I have never ob- 
served that he had any unusual or exceptional abilities 
or qualifications.” 

The bachelor brothers of Cleveland provide nega- 
tive relief for the other figures in the consolidation 
conferences. Unlike 
the agile and wiry 
men with whom 
they debate, the 
Van Sweringensare 
quite youthful in 
appearance, heavy- 
set, with broad 
countenances that 
seem to reflect the 
Dutch origin of 
their names. On a 
hot summer day, 
in straw hats and 
with open shirt 
fronts, the Van 
Sweringens fit 
readily into any 
group of average 
American business 
men. At the con- 
ference table, how- 
ever, they look and 
act as influential bankers and not as operators who 
fought their way up through the brawling of section 
gangs and the din of machinery. 

The Van Sweringens are the Siamese twins of 
finance, the younger M. J. being a ditto mark for the 
elder O. P. At an Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing, O. P. was subjected to lengthy questioning 
about merger plans, and then M. J. was placed:on the 
stand and asked if he corroborated all that O. P. had 
said. “‘I certainly do,” replied M. J. No one thought 
to question him further, and he was immediately ex- 
cused. They sign checks “O. P. and M. J. Van Swerin- 
gen.” But they may disagree strenuously in private. 

They are perhaps the first men since Harriman to 
enter the railroad field from outside and to assume 
leadership therein. Newsboys, then real-estate deal- 
ers, they bought railroads when others were selling 
them. Intelligent enough to realize their inexperience, 
they took John J. Bernet from a vice presidency in 
the New York Central management and set him to 

















O. P. Van Sweringen, spokes- 
man for the brothers who 
built a powerful system out 
of roads, good, bad, and in- 
different—mostly the last. 
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THE MEN IN THE 
converting decrepit railways into standard dividend 
payers. 

O. P. has been described as the talker and M. J. as 
the listener. The two have a habit of whispering to- 
gether when someone else has the floor, that their 
arguments may be ready by the time he has concluded. 
Clemenceau had the upper hand at the peace con- 
ferences because, having a command of French and 
English, he could consult his colleagues while speeches 
were being translated. 

Let us suppose that Atterbury has laid down a 
barrage, that Willard has discharged a penetrative 
salvo, and that Crowley has fired a staccato volley. 
O. P. will rise impressively, the man of finance, the 
man of power, and begin his remarks in low, modu- 
lated tones somewhat difficult to hear. Said to be an 
affectation, this mannerism causes everyone to listen 
closely. 

Broad-visioned, the Van Sweringens will meet any- 
one half way. Averse to quibbling, the brothers will 
concede details about which others might argue, if 
thereby the main issue may be cleared. When Loree 
was struggling for his fifth trunk line, the Pennsyl- 
vania interests suggested he might be placated with a 
position in the Van Sweringen management. To this 
proposal the Van Sweringens were willing to give con- 
sideration, and they demurred only when it appeared 
they would have to find room not only for Loree but 
for some of his associates. 


A Newcomer Among Giants 


Both the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
are self-perpetuating and of practically full growth. 
The source of power which is integrating the Van 
Sweringen lines into a system comparable with these 
two would dissolve should the brothers go into retire- 
ment to-day. Aware of this, their opponents know 
that the right tactics will delay the realization of their 
plans beyond the most productive period of their lives. 
The Van Sweringens know this also, but, showing no im- 
patience at costly delays, they drive serenely onward. 

Into this group of executives has burst William H. 
Williams, consolidator of railways 
in the West, newcomer to merger 
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collapse were still reverberating in Wall Street when 
it was announced that Williams, long chief lieutenant 
of Loree and also ranking executive of the Wabash 
and of the Missouri Pacific, had resigned from the 
D. & H. directorate. 

As chairman of the Wabash, Williams had long 
favored making it the head of the trunk line which 
Loree would have crowned with the D. & H.; and 
there may have been other differences. Williams stood 
by Loree until the latter had definitely abandoned the 
fifth-trunk project, and then he ended a notable 
partnership in which Loree had been the hewer of the 
mass and he had been the chiseler of the detail. 


Four and One Make Five 


A year later Williams revived with elaborations the 
project his former chief had originated. This was an 
act of calculated daring; it might not have pleased 
the Pennsylvania, which controlled the Wabash, but 
the Clayton antitrust law deterred the Pennsylvania 
from interfering. His audacity was rewarded when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its general con- 
solidation plan, not only approved the proposed fifth 
trunk but allocated it mileage for which he had not 
asked and some of which he possibly did not desire. 

However, Mr. Williams’ progress has not been un- 
accompanied by disquieting developments. The Penn- 
sylvania interests have acquired close to working 
control in the Seaboard Air Lines, which the Com- 
mission allocated to the Wabash system; and the 
Van Sweringens, in their casual way, recently dis- 
closed that they had bought nearly half the voting 
stock in his Missouri Pacific. 

An unusually cagy personality stands Williams to 
great advantage in this complex situation. Astute, 


_observant, and self-contained, it is difficult to draw 


from him a hurried statement; he prefers to leave a 

perceptible interval between the question and the 

response. His skill in making a question seem un- 

answerable is relieved by a dry good humor. Conceal- 

ing his methods behind a countenance shrewdly 
(Continued on Page 110) 





conferences in the East. With a 
career behind him which, while dis- 
tinguished, was nevertheless over- 
shadowed by the spectacular per- 
formances of his former chief, Loree, 
Williams is only beginning to reach 
his zenith. 

The united efforts of Atterbury, 
Crowley, Willard, and the Van Swer- 
ingens overthrew the foundations of 
the fifth trunk line Loree had com- 
pleted early in 1927. Echoes of the 


Daniel Willard at his desk in the 
Baltimore & Ohio offices. “Uncle 
Dan,” who claims to be but a 
plain New England Yankee, 
speaks of railroads with the air 
_ of a professor and from behind 

















a huge pile of mobilized facts. 














EDNA FERBER 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: 


OR almost two decades Edna Ferber has 
been a well-known American writer of 
short stories, plays, and novels. For ten 
years she has been well in the front rank 

of her fellow American craftsmen, among the first ten. 

If one gauges popularity by the sale of books she might 

easily be put in the first half of the first five. But laying 

aside for a moment the material counters which spell 
her success, she still ranks well in the forefront of 
reporters of her age. 

When posterity, looking back into the twentieth 
century, seeks to know just what kind of people these 
Americans were when they were sprouting their first 
wings, coming into the age of the combustion engine, 
building the great recessional obelisks in their cities, 
and infusing from the nineteenth-century ranks of the 
underprivileged a new, raw, happy moron middle 
class, the historian will find no better picture of 
America in the first three decades of this century than 
Edna Ferber has drawn. 

For her canvas is so wide it runs all over the lot, 
from the country towns of the Middle West to lower 
Broadway, on the tip of the magic island. Her people 
are gathered in all classes and cults from the garage 
boy to the captain of industry, from the servant girl 
to the great actress. Up and down and all around the 
social scale does Edna Ferber romp, reciting her saga 
of people, the American people, mostly the common 
people that Dickens and Lincoln loved. 





A Start in Newspaper Work 


It is written that men may know that Edna Ferber 
was tiptoeing breathlessly out of her thirties as the 
century reached its first third. And she didn’t look it, 
not by ten years. She stands five feet four and a half, 
with not an ounce more than a girl in her twenties 
needs for that height. She is a brunette with a fair 
and lovely skin, dark, wavy, almost crinkly hair and 
plenty of it. She has a wide brow, the large, expressive 
mouth that marks an ardent nature—a mouth that 
smiles easily, happily. And when the incandescence 
of her black eyes turns on the illumination from her 
heart, her smile is a joy forever. She has a low voice 
with husky notes in it, a voice that would have made 
an actress of her if she hadn’t turned to a typewriter 
in the days of her early youth. 

For be it known that Edna Ferber, right out of high 
school, made a bee line for a newspaper office and got a 
job in her home town, out in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Her father and mother kept a notion store in the town. 


Her father was stricken with blindness in her early 
girlhood, but her mother kept store and maintained the 
family and amassed a comfortable fortune. A smart 
woman was this Julia Ferber, mother of Edna and 
Fannie Ferber. And a talented girl that Fannie, who 
published such a cookbook in her early thirties as 
would make Luculus rise from his tomb if it were read 
over his monument. 

They lived well, those Ferbers, knew how to cook 
and fix things, and adorn a home. And there were 
books there—Dickens, and probably Scott, Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, all the classics of the Victorian 
age. 


Stepping Modestly Into Fame 


The first decade of the new century was at its middle 
when Edna Ferber discovered that she could write, 
that she could write well enough to hold a job ona 
Milwaukee paper, well enough to go to Chicago and 
try her typewriter in the vast choir of clicking type- 
writers that were rattling and ringing out the tri- 
umphal hymn of what an earlier poet once called the 
“queen of the north and the west”—the mysterious 
Chicago that is neither city nor country town, where 
millions of people are proud of their town and quick to 
leave it, and in boasting of their culture and minimiz- 
ing their anarchy are not quite sure which is which. 

It was in this Chicago, in 1912, that I first saw 


’ Edna Ferber, a young girl stepping modestly and 


rather prettily into fame, happy and earnest and gay. 

We were two, she and I, of a troop of trained seals. 
The term trained seal, dearly beloved, is a trade name 
for newspaper men and women or others who are paid 
more than newspaper rates for reporting important 
events; and the word reporting is a courtesy term. 
Trained seals merely bark at the news, embroider it. 
At best they are supposed merely to interpret it. In 
spite of its high pay the trade of the trained seals is a 
low trade, though the career is a happy one. 

In our party of trained seals was George Fitch, a 
contemporary humorist and a good one; a sincere and 
earnest jester. With us too were J. N. Darling, drawing 
cartoons under the pen name of Ding, and Harry 
Webster, also a cartoonist of distinction. We were 
hired to work in June and July, 1912, by George 
Matthew Adams as reporters in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago that nominated Taft for 
the second time and in the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Baltimore that nominated Woodrow 
Wilson for the first time. Later, in August, we met at 


Edna Ferber is not only our most popular novelist but the one 
writer of to-day who has shown most vividly—in The Girls, So Big, Show 
Boat, and now Cimarron—what we are and from what we have grown. 
The owner of the Emporia Gazette, who himself is a noted interpreter of 
the American scene, indicates what lies behind Miss Ferber’s genius. 
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t, Edna Ferber, one of the “trained seals” and boss cook for the author and his Fourth 
_ Estate friends at recent national conventions. Her books, pulsing with the vitality 
and gusto that are such a distinguishing feature of her personality, have established 
a her as the foremost writer on the nineteenth-century and later American scene. 
a 
d the first Progressive National Convention, which away cargoes of staple and fancy groceries. For she 
g launched Theodore Roosevelt and Hiram Johnson as and Julia and sister Fannie had winning ways with 
y Bull Moose candidates. comestibles. Groceries in their hands suffered a sea 
e The Chicago Republican Convention which re- change into something rich and strange. 
e nominated President Taft was a short horse soon Edna always had a tooth for food. Just before the 
. curried. The Convention met in the midweek and Chicago episode she had writtena novel, Dawn O'Hara, 
r adjourned with its work done Saturday afternoon. We which had that poignant Dickensian quality which 
. trained seals began to bark for the Sunday morning leaves one hungry for life. In Dawn O’Hara was the 
y papers three days preceding the opening of the good food of Milwaukee, German, substantial, 
Convention. George Adams had secured quarters calorific, which one eats after having sold his figure to 
for us at a hotel on Michigan Avenue. There the Satan. 
artists drew and George Fitch, Miss Ferber, and I So in Chicago, after we had done our daily turn, we 
| wrote our daily stint. An hour or so a day, and our four male trained seals got delight out of taking Edna 
| task was done. Young Edna was the daughter of the out and feeding her. For under the stimulation of food 
| regiment; we men were in our middle or late thirties. she glowed like a steamboat at night. She required 
| And there was a vast amount of goings-on. She no alcoholic torch to light her fireworks. And she 
| invited us to her mother’s apartment, and we stoked loved man’s food—steaks, chops, green salads, tasty 
| 
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puddings, and carrots to make her hair curl and 
spinach to make her grow up into a nice big girl. 

From Chicago we took the train, immediately after 
the adjournment of the Republican Convention, for 
the Democratic Convention in Baltimore. There 
George Adams had rented a house for us—three stories 
and a basement all furnished, fitted, and served. A 
fine jug-shaped old mammy was in the kitchen; the 
family moving out had left her as a hostage. We put 
young Edna into the throne room on the third floor, 
and we four lived below stairs—four fat trained seals 
splashing in our own private tank, keeping open house 
for the whole newspaper menagerie of the Democratic 
Convention, that strung out for ten long, hot, happy 
days and as many nights. 


Breakfasts Fit for Gods 


Now there was a Convention for you: full of un- 
certainty and the thrills that go with a doubtful out- 
come. Bryan was performing at his best, and was liable 
to break out at any time with a diatribe against the 
rich or in some cunning maneuver to advance the 
candidacy of Woodrow Wilson. The Democratic 
party, which had taken a deadly dose of conservatism 
in 1904 and was convalescing in 1908, rose defiantly 
as a liberal party in that convention, which nominated 
Wilson amid the most dramatic scenes in the conven- 
tion history of America. 

And we five spectators of that drama, guided, en- 
couraged, tempted by this child of twenty in our 
midst, threw about the great solemn chorus of democ- 
racy such gaudy cadences, such festal cadenzas, such 
diaphanous harmonies in calories, carbohydrates, 
proteins, and gravies as the sands of the sea; such cu- 
linary obbligatos to the great symphony of democracy 
as would mock the morning stars singing in the dawn 
of time. And Edna Ferber, rising with the sun, would 
come tripping down from her third-floor bower, go 
into the kitchen, tune up the range, and direct the 
black mammy to produce breakfasts fit for gods. 

I remember one day we went marketing together 
with a big market basket, down to the Baltimore city 
market. What a revel it was! We bought crabs and 
frying chickens and strange tropical fruits. Heaven 
knows we did not try to resist anything. And the next 
morning we had a table full of guests—politicians, 
reporters, editors, writers in the higher brackets of 
fame. And Edna sat behind the bubbling coffee urn, 
vastly more brilliant than the amber fountain before 
her, dispensing a breakfast which began with straw- 
berries, rambled through beaten biscuits, fried chicken, 
hashed brown potatoes, with an optional detour to 
crabs, and ended—God have mercy on us—with pan- 
cakes and honey and coffee. 


Something New in Fiction 


Those were the “McChesney” days. Those gay 
stories of Emma McChesney, petticoat traveling 
saleswoman, were appearing in the magazines, de- 
lighting millions of readers, bringing a new heroine 
into American fiction. For Emma McChesney was 
something more important than a new character in 
fiction. Emma was a modern attitude toward woman. 
One may be frank about sex without winking, without 


hemming and hawing and swallowing before speaking, 
And Edna Ferber came at the question of a free 
woman’s right to happiness without moistening her 
lips or sending the children out of the room, in these 
McChesney stories. So the charter member of the 
Business and Professional Woman’s Club stepped into 
contemporary literature with all her problems frankly 
set down as clean and cool and tempting as a raw 
apple. 

The joy that Miss Ferber put so beautifully into 
what she wrote was only a faint echo of the joy she 
put into life. She was gayer and lovelier than Emma 
McChesney. She has always been happier than her 
happiest stories. And heaven knows Edna Ferber 
has never had a grouch on life. She has never gazed 
steadily and moodily into life, to learn it well that she 
might scorn it more deeply. When she has looked in- 
tently at life, it is as though she would know all to 
forgive all. 

In the decade that followed the election of Woodrow 
Wilson, Edna Ferber planted her feet firmly in the 
path that she was to follow to her success. Half a 
dozen books appeared, mostly short stories, and two 
or three plays. And then right after the war appeared 
her second novel, The Girls. 

She had been extending her habitat. Summers were 
spent in Colorado, in the Longs Peak region. She was 
beginning to discover Europe. And by way of diver- 
sion, and to keep her contacts with reality, she con- 
tinued her quadrennial adventures as a changeling and 
became a trained seal at the conventions in 1916 and 
again in 1920. The San Francisco Democratic Con- 
vention of 1920 was most insignificant politically. But 
as a social experience, it was an unalloyed delight, a 
sort of trained-seal heaven. 


A Trained-Seal Heaven 


To begin with, San Francisco is a free city. | remem- 
ber after four days of its freedom, Edna remarked: 
“This is the only spot in America which resists the 
domination of the old lady next door.” 

Good food may be had in Chicago, or in any large 
American city, but good food in San Francisco is in- 
digenous to the soil. It grows on the trees. In San 
Francisco a considerable part of the population is 
French, some of it is of Italian extraction, and much 
of it is Oriental. 

The Nordics and the Irish rule these gay aliens with 
a rather light wand. And the spirit of the place is 
joyous. In San Francisco, Edna Ferber sloughed off her 
fur as a trained seal—indeed, we all did. She became a 
merry nymph. San Francisco is a small enough town 
to take a national convention seriously; so there were 
parties, receptions, dinners, suppers, and much danc- 
ing and light wines; also strange foods and hot re- 
bellious sauces, “‘outer China ’crost the Bay.” 

The picture I remember best of San Francisco is not 
the whanging, automatic roar of the Convention, not 
the debate between Bourke Cochran and William 
Jennings Bryan, not even the parties and pageants 
spread before the guests; but a sunny, cool, wind- 
blown afternoon when we two, resting from our labors 
at the Convention, walked down Market Street, 
buying fruit at the corner fruit stands, eating it out 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Swilter and Saner i] ustice 


By DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 


Gentlemen, speed and dispatch in \legal| business are 
essential to sustice.—W illiam Howard Taft. 





SE]HOULD you visit the English courts of 
today you would be witness to a quaint 
and colorful pageant. Within the Gothic 
portals of the building where the Supreme 
Court of Judicature has sat for nearly half a century, 
the noise of the traffic on the Strand subsides to a 
confused murmur. In the great hall a Blackstone per- 
petuated in stone gazes serenely upon scattered knots 
ot witnesses and litigants. There pass and repass pages 
cumbered with heavy volumes, tipstaves garbed in 
fustian and gilt, and solicitors in morning coats and 
top hats. 

A gentleman approaches. The flowing lines of a 
long black robe open in front and discover the familiar 
cutaway and then belly out behind him as he passes 
swiftly. Above a lean, keen face there rises and sweeps 
back in gray curls over his ears, to a knot at the nape 
of his neck, a fantastic wig. Slightly askew, it gives 
him an aspect that is preternaturally abstract and 
startlingly solemn. This gentleman is a barrister. He 
disappears suddenly behind swinging doors. You 
follow. 

It is a courtroom. A trial is on. The bench is a high 
one running nearly the breadth of the room. A single 
justice is sitting, and here again are wig and gown. 
With a pen in his right hand and his chin supported by 
his left, he sits silent and motionless. His eyes alone 
betray his close application to the trial over which he 
presides. They dart quick, keen glances, now of ap- 
praisal at the jury, again of admonition to counsel or 
of encouragement to the witness. At his left is the jury 
box. Here sit twelve citizens, ten men and two women, 
tried and true. They appear to be really interested in 
the trial. 











The Law Courts in England 


Facing the judge are the rows of semicircular 
benches that comprise the bar. Here a great profusion 
of black silk and gray wool shelters the advocates, 
utter barristers, devils, and other members of the hier- 
archy of the English Bar. In their midst stands the 
barrister encountered in the hall. With one hand on his 
hip and the other extended in a gesture of confidence 
toward the witness box, he is examining a young 
woman with shrewd yet kindly perspicuity. Broad 
beams of light filter down from a skylight in the roof 
of this high-studded courtroom. You are witness to a 
scene that has all the color and charm of a Rowlandson 
print of the courts of Westminster Hall. 

And yet in this atmosphere so vividly tinged with 
tradition and dignity you will become keenly aware 
that justice is being administered with dispatch and 
certainty. The questions come fast. Had the witness 
ever been employed by the defendant company? Yes. 


All right, what was the nature of her employment? 
She fitted bottles with tin-foil wrappers. When did she 
leave their employ? In the preceding summer. Had 
she been discharged? Yes. For what cause? She had 
been accused of theft. 

The facts soon become clear. The witness admitted 
having collected scraps of the foil, and it was proved 
that she had sold these. This she attempted to justify 
on the ground that it was the common practice of all 
the employees. At the time of her dismissal the de- 
fendant company caused her to be arrested and filed 
charges against her before a police magistrate. These 
proceedings were later dismissed for want of evidence. 
Thereafter in making a report to an unemployment 
insurance board the defendants had written letters 
concerning her dismissal which resulted in the board’s 
diminishing the amount of her dole. 


Years in Boston, Months in London 


She brought her action charging her former em- 
ployers with false imprisonment, malicious persecu- 
tion, and libel on the eleventh day of January, 1927. 
Four months later, at the next sitting of the courts, 
trial began—on May eleventh. On the fourteenth the 
jury gave her a verdict for £150 on the issue of libel. 
Exactly one week thereafter the judge delivered his 
opinion, which involved a consideration of the 
question whether the letters written by the de- 
fendants to the insurance board were privileged 
communications and hence free from the stigma of 
libel. He held that they were not. Thus was the case 
of Collins vs. H. Whiteway & Co., Ltd., disposed of 
by the Court of King’s Bench within the space of five 
months. 

The functioning of the courts in this country, par- 
ticularly in congested centers, presents a comparison 
that is unpleasant to contemplate. For instance, last 
year in the Superior Court in and for the county of 
Suffolk, Massachusetts, cases were being tried in 
which, on the average, suit had been brought two 
years, three and a half months previously. And predic- 
tion has been made that this period between the writ 
and the trial is likely to increase to five years, due to 
the volume of litigation under the Compulsory Motor 
Insurance Law in effect in that state. How can this 
large discrepancy between years in Boston and months 
in London be accounted for? 

The fact is that in England the adaptation of the 
functioning of the law, which had matured under rural 
and agricultural conditions, to the demands of the 
modern urban and industrial scheme has in large 
degree been achieved. In this country we are in the 
process of that adaptation. 

The time is not far distant when litigation in the 
English courts ran a course which was quite equal to 
if not worse than some of the conditions current in our 
courts. There is a case of record in which litigation 
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lasting fourteen years was finally terminated by a de- 
cision of the House of Lords which informed the ag- 
grieved party that he had mistaken his remedy in the 
first instance. 

Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce has a familiar ring for all 
lovers of Bleak House. There is more truth than blank 
verse is Dickens’ account of this case, which was based 
upon an actual proceeding in the Court of Chancery, 
known as Jennen’s Case. It had begun before Dickens 
was born and was not settled until long after his death. 


Agitation for Reform 


Legal historians are wont to speak of the nineteenth- 
century reforms. In 1800 the echoes of the Black- 
stonian benediction that the common law was the 
“perfection of human reason”’ was alive in men’s ears. 
The famous commentator had also announced that the 
delays encountered in the administration of this per- 
fected reason were the price exacted by his inexorable 
goddess for the balancing of her scales. To these pre- 
cepts one Jeremy Bentham had raised his voice in 
loud and lengthy dissent. Later he was not alone. 
Throughout the century the periodical press teemed 
with law reform. The English public demanded celerity 
and certainty in the functioning of the law, and in the 
end their demand was met. 

The first evident result of this popular agitation was 
the appointment of commissions. In the decade be- 
tween 1830 and 1840 there were as many as twenty 
reports on such subjects as common law, the ecclesias- 
tical courts, real property, bankruptcy, and crimes. 
This practice has persisted and is utilized in England 
to-day. The results of these reports were ultimately 
reflected in corrective legislation. 

But by mid-century it had become apparent to far- 
sighted observers that the true remedy lay not in 
legislative tinkering but rather in a drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the courts and their procedure. A commission 
was appointed and set to work. For a decade it investi- 
gated and studied. It reported in 1868, and the final 
upshot was the Judicature Act of 1873. The net result 
of this Act cannot be better put than in the words of 
Professor Holdsworth, an eminent legal historian: 


Taking as its [the Act’s] basis the courts which had for 
centuries administered, and by administering had created, 
the various branches of English law,-it has rearranged them 
on a simpler plan. It has provided them with a uniform 
code of procedure and an adequate official staff. Without 
sacrificing what was valuable in the forms and machinery 


of the past, it has provided a system suited to the needs of 


the present. 


Thus is the discrepancy between years in Boston 
and months in London explained. 


Two Important Programs 


The applicability of English experience and devices 
to American conditions is beyond the scope of this 
article. Suffice it to say in this regard that there are 
two intimately allied programs of legal reform being 
currently developed in this country which have their 
origin in the Judicature Act. Shortly stated, these are 
known as the Judicial Council and the Rule-Making 
Power of the Courts. 


The idea of the former is the establishment of a 
permanent professional body with an official status 
whose function and responsibility it is to study the 
administration of the law, to the end of its construc- 
tive improvement. The latter is concerned with the 
quickening of the latent power of the courts to provide 
flexible rules for the administration of the litigation 
that comes before them. Obviously each of these is in 
aid of the other. 

Law reform in this country has been and in large 
measure still is the result of conscientious individual 
effort. This is, at best, costly and haphazard. As an 
instance, in 1885, in answer to a questionnaire promul- 
gated by the American Bar Association concerning 
the functioning of the courts in the various states, a 
member of the Maine Bar pointed out a striking defect 
in the organization of the judiciary of that state. Last 
year an enactment reorganizing Maine’s judicial 
system and aimed largely at this defect, pointed out 
forty-four years earlier, was secured from the legisla- 
ture. This reform was due in large measure to the 
able and persistent efforts of the recent chief justice of 


Maine, who has since been appointed to the Federal 
Bench. 


John Citizen and the Supreme Court 


Due to the advocacy and leadership of William 
Howard Taft as President, as private citizen, and as 
Chief Justice, very considerable reforms have been 
introduced into the Federal judicial system. In times 
past, whenever John Citizen had lost his case before 
a justice of the peace he conceived it to be his divine 
right to take his case on up to the Supreme Court. 
This notion received its final death blow in 1925 by an 
act known as the Judges Bill because it had been 
drafted by members of the Supreme Bench. 

At its core was the idea that the proper function 
of the Supreme Court was that of an oracle with re- 
spect to issues involving questions of national impor- 
tance. To this end the path of John Citizen to the Court 
as a matter of right was very considerably restricted, 
and the discretion of the Court to decide what cases 
it should pass upon was given wide latitude. 

The results have been gratifying. At the current 
term of court, opinions had been handed down in 
thirty-five cases at the time of the writing of this ar- 
ticle. In twenty-nine of these decisions the opinions 
were read from two to six weeks after argument, 
whereas the remaining six were argued last spring. 
This dispatch is in contrast to the arrears amounting 
to several years in times past. 

The reforms sponsored by the late Chief Justice 
Taft have not been confined to the Supreme Court. 
They have permeated the entire Federal judicial sys- 
tem. The principles of the original distribution of “‘the 
Judicial Power”’ in 1789 remained unchanged for more 
than a century. Those principles, which were rooted 
in eighteenth-century concepts, have ever since been 
continuously vitalized by congressional expression of 
the demands of localism and independence, which are 
a fundamental characteristic of American political 
experience. Likewise as a system the Federal judiciary 
is peculiar and unique, and these characteristics have 
obliterated other considerations in claiming the atten- 
tion of legislation. 
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It was not until 1922 that modern conceptions of 
administrative efficiency began to be fused into the 
structure. In an act of that year a distinct advance 
was made toward a directed codrdination of the system 
and the efficient functioning of the individual courts 
that comprise it. 

First of all, the system was given flexibility. There- 
tofore lower Federal judges were confined in their 
operations to their particular bailiwicks, the circuits. 
With the exception of the second circuit, where con- 
gestion in New York had rendered relief imperative, 
a judge could not be assigned for work outside his own 
circuit. In reliance upon the New York precedent it 
was proposed that there be created a number of judges 
who might be assigned whenever 
and wherever congestion raised 
its head. This proposition for 
the creation of free-lance 
judges fell before onslaughts of 
localism and epithets of “car- 
pet baggery.”’ 

The idea survived in less 
radical form in a provision 
whereby the Chief Justice, upon 
the certificate of the senior 
judge ina circuit that congestion 
exists therein, may assign to 
it a district judge from another 
circuit, provided the senior 
judge of the latter circuit certi- 
fies that he can be spared. So much for the principle of 
mobility, injected for the first time into the system. 

Of equal if not greater importance was the creation 
of the Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, to be 
presided over by the Chief Justice. This was a clear 
legislative recognition of the “Judicial Council.” 
Properly to describe the function of this body would 
involve a technical consideration of the manifold prop- 
ositions that have been discussed and reported upon 
by the seven annual Conferences thus far held. Obvi- 
ously the Conference provides a forum for the disposal 
of the problem of the assignment of judges previously 
mentioned. 

In general its duties are twofold. On the one hand 
it acts in an advisory capacity toward Congress in 
preparing and recommending legislation to improve 
the administration of the law in the Federal courts. 
Thus upon several occasions recommendations have 
been made for the creation of extra judgeships. On the 
other hand it is concerned with the development and 
maintenance of high standards of efficiency among 
the lower Federal courts. As an instance, consideration 
has been given to the problem of the varying sentences 
imposed in different parts of the country for violations 
of the Volstead Act. This attempt to give codrdination 
and articulation to our national system of Federal 
courts deserves more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. This machinery is pregnant with 
great possibilities. 

What of the Rule-Making Power in the Federal 
courts? Efforts at reform along this line have proved 
abortive. At nearly every session of Congress since 
1912 the American Bar Association has sponsored an 
act which would confer upon the Supreme Court 
“power to prescribe, by general rules... the forms 
of process, writs, pleadings, and motions, and the 


‘ike prodigious task of laying 
the foundations for clearer under- 
standing of the law, as being worked 
out by the American Law Institute, 
was described by Mr. Lunt in last 
month’s World's Work. This article 
carries the subject further by showing 
how more efficient law enforcement 
has been brought about in England 
after thirty years of effort and by 
evaluating the progress made here 
in the States along similar lines. 


practice and procedure in actions at law.” The act 
expressly saves the substantive rights of litigants. 

Opposition to this measure, which would have the 
effect of simplifying and unifying the mere mechanics 
of the administration of justice, seems to be founded 
upon two arguments. One is that lawyers would be 
compelled to learn a new system, and the other is that 
it would result in the development of a special class 
of lawyers, who alone would appear in the Federal 
courts. 

In answer to these political objections there need 
only be said that a Rules Committee is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of those courts where justice is 
administered with the speed and efficiency required by 
the exigencies of current condi- 
tions of life. 

It should now be clear that 
the reforms embodied in the 
devices of Judicial Councils 
and the Rule-Making Power 
are concerned with the organi- 
zation and administration of 
both the judicial power and the 
machinery of litigation. They 
affect what the lawyer calls 
the adjective or procedural law. 
It is unfortunate that the word 
law is used to cover such a mul- 
titude of sins. The professional 
distinction between adjective 
and substantive law simply serves to confuse the 
layman ignorant of legal terminology. 

What it comes to is this: A substantive rule of law 
is one which tells you what your right is, whereas the 
law that tells you when, where, and in what manner 
you may enforce that right is adjective. 


A Decision on Points 


The ideal aimed at is to mold this adjective or pro- 
cedural law into a flexible technique by means of which 
a decision on the merits of a case may be reached by 
an efficient judicial power in a minimum of time and 
friction, consistent with a fair presentation and an 
adequate consideration of each side of the case. In such 
a view a decision that goes off, as the phrase runs, on 
a point of practice or procedure, is a pure waste of 
judicial power and public time and is more often than 
not a denial of justice. So likewise in lesser degree are 
the efforts of a court deep in arrears. Experience has 
shown that a judicious combination of the Judicial 
Council and the Rule-Making Power is the surest 
approach to this ideal. 

That it is both impossible and unwise to be dogmatic 
with respect to these devices is apparent upon even a 
cursory examination of them in use among the states. 
To-day Judicial Councils exist in varied form in 
eighteen states. In a majority of these, action has also 
been taken with respect to the Rule-Making Power. 
They are under serious consideration in twelve other 
states, and it is safe to say that by the time the next 
series of legislative sessions has been consummated 
they will exist in two thirds of the states. The fact 
that the first Judicial Council among the states was 
created in Ohio in 1923 is evidence of the vitality of 
the movement. 
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It is inevitable that there would be variations in the 
size, personnel, duties, and powers of the Judicial 
Councils and differences in the scope and exercise of 
the Rule-Making Power. Since much of the work is 
of a pioneer character, this is distinctly advantageous. 
What is found to be workable and productive of benef- 
icent results in one state will soon be utilized in 
another. Likewise pitfalls will be avoided. 

As an instance, there is the practice that has ex- 
isted in criminal trials in Maryland almost since time 
immemorial. It is simply that the accused may, if he 
desires, waive his right to trial by jury. It is-said that 
in more than eighty per cent of the trials in that state 
the prisoner prefers the judge to his peers. In the city 
of Baltimore, with more than eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants, two criminal courts suffice to handle all 
the work, and arrears are unknown. There will come 
to mind perhaps the dispatch with which a gentleman 
named Whittemore was disposed of in Maryland a 
year or so ago. 


Assuring the Needed Impetus 


Recently Connecticut has introduced this practice. 
Last year it was enacted in other than capital cases 
in Massachusetts upon the recommendation of the 
Judicial Council in that state. The possibilities indi- 
cated by this instance have been amplified by the 
machinery devised last fall at the annual meeting of 
the American Bar Association for a national conference 
of Judicial Councils. 

There are lacking in these reform movements two 
elements that are vital to accomplishment. These are 
power and funds. The existence of one will sooner or 
later beget the other, but devoid of either the result 
is just another instance of impotent publicity. One 
reason for this condition is the pioneer character of 
the work. Another is the attitude of the public. Ever 
ready to criticize, the problem of constructive improve- 
ment is as a usual thing delegated to the omnipresent 
George. 

This attitude is reflected in the ignorance, the in- 
difference, and the open mistrust that find ample 
expression in legislative assemblies. Neither funds nor 
power is likely to be generated in such unfavorable 
circumstances. 

These devices are the best that the profession has 
to offer to adapt the administration of the law to the 
needs of the time and the locale. They are bottomed 
upon a wealth of experience, and they bear the un- 
qualified indorsement of the leaders of professional 
thought. If the interplay of intelligent public support 
and demand for constructive results is denied them, 
their effectiveness will be immeasurably diminished. 
And like Kipling’s soldier, the layman will continue 
to take his justice when, as, and if he finds it. 


The Function of the Layman 


The reform movement in England was initiated 
and dominated by laymen. It is commonly said that 
the lawyers were forced to reform and like it. In this 
country, however, it has been generated within the 
profession. 

The various devices that are in current use are 
traceable to the report of a committee of the American 
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Bar Association in 1909. This report in turn owes its 
origin to a remarkable paper read before that body 
three years previously by Dean Roscoe Pound. From 
what has been said it is apparent that the more pro- 
gressive wing of the profession has achieved consider- 
able accomplishment in the past twenty years. But 
the time has come when the layman should enter the 
lists. 

What is the function of the layman? I take it to be 
threefold. The need of his support coupled with his 
demand for constructive results has been mentioned. 
The third element is the existence in the councils of 
the learned of the lay point of view. Contact with an 
intelligent mind which is ordinarily concerned with 
results would be intensely stimulating to professional 
intellects which are habitually accustomed primarily 
to processes. 

I am aware that such a suggestion will horrify 
many a legal mind. Yet precedents exist. Take this 
matter of commissions. We have one, a professional 
body devoted to the investigation of law enforcement. 
The English have experienced them by the dozens. 
Upon the appointment of one in 1850 to investigate 
the workings of the Court of Chancery, Parliament 
petitioned the Crown to appoint two persons “‘not 
of the profession” as members. This was done, and the 
precedent thus established has been followed ever 
since. In recent years laymen have predominated the 
membership of such investigating bodies. In the act 
creating a Judicial Council in Michigan last year 
provision was made for two lay members. The results 
will be worth watching. 


What the Public Wants 


There are evidences of popular interest in those 
states where Judicial Councils have had the greatest 
development. In Massachusetts the progress is re- 
flected in five annual reports which have been given 
wide publicity. On one or two occasions the legislature 
has enlisted the aid of the Council in the solving of 
difficult problems. There is real progress. In California 
the whole policy was thoroughly canvassed before the 
people, due to the necessity of constitutional amend- 
ment to provide for a Judicial Council. In Connecticut 
recently a young lawyer was sent to London to observe 
and report on the practice and procedure current in 
the English courts. These instances are picked at ran- 
dom from different localities. 

This movement is pregnant with great potential 
benefit to the state collectively and to its citizens. 
Its possibilities are but dimly apparent to-day. The 
enormous public benefit and saving that would result 
from an efficient and timely administration of the law 
are likewise dimly apprehended. 

The time has already come when a Judicial Council 
is regarded as part of the settled governmental policy 
of one or two states. The time will come when the 
progress thus far made will be regarded as a mere be- 
ginning. 

The realization of what must be every one’s desire— 
speed and dispatch in meting out justice—will 
be either hastened by the critical appreciation of 
the public or hindered by the lack of it. For in the 
last analysis the public gets the quality of justice that 
it demands. 



































The C-25, awash off Harwich, is attacked by German seaplanes, from one of which this photograph was taken. The 
white foam on both sides of the ship forward of the conning tower is made by the rain of splashing bullets from 
the enemy. A seaman (barely distinguishable) is working the Lewis gun trying to fight off the planes. Not know- 
ing the boat was unfit to dive, he gasped out with his dying breath, “It’s no use, sir. Dive—don’t mind me.” 
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side shows but very little more. 


Both demonstrated the skill of the British in handling the craft which 
was Germany’s only effective naval weapon during the war, both illus- 


LTHOUGH the operations of British submarines in the Sea 
7A of Marmara and the Baltic included as inspiring deeds of men 

and boats as any recorded in naval history, both campaigns took 
their places in the naval phase of the World War as splendid 














trated certain values of the submarine which never came to light through 
the German use of submersibles; but our greatest work was done in 
the home waters of the North Sea, where our submarines played their 
devious and secretive rdles as eyes of the Grand Fleet and as the first line 


Note the smile on Lieut.- 
Commander Boyle’s face as 
he stood on the deck after 
sinking a Turkish transport 
in the Sea of Marmara. 


of offense against the diffident German navy. 

From the moment war was declared until the day 
when the German U-boats, like prisoners in a chain 
gang, steamed into Harwich, British submarines 
were constantly on patrol, keeping the seas in all 
weathers, praying at all times for the sight of German 
battle craft, and, as outposts secreted on the sea 
thresholds of the enemy, collecting invaluable infor- 
mation for the High Command of the British Fleet. 

During hostilities, the British submarine service 
was credited with sinking 54 enemy warships and 274 
transports and supply ships, or ships engaged in 
contraband trade. These numbers do not include those 
ships of the enemy which were torpedoed but suc- 
ceeded in reaching port. They do include the eighteen 
U-boats destroyed through the marksmanship of 
our submarine commanders. It was not alone by the 


Each section of Lieutenant 
Carr’s revelations of the British sub- 
marines in the war seems more thrilling 
than the last. The climax of this install- 
ment is the story of how the Zeebrugge 
mole was plugged—a story of heroism, 
courage, and swift death. This section 
and the one to follow in an early issue 
deal with activities of the British sub- 
mersibles in home waters, in their dual 
role of eyes of the fleet and first line 
of offense against enemy fighting craft. 
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sinkings that the value of submarine against U-boat 
could be estimated but by their undoubted moral 
effect as well. 

What, for instance, must have been the thoughts 
of the men of the U-boat service when E-45’s feat 
became known to them? Lieut.-Commander G. R. S. 
Watkins sighted flashes on the horizon at dawn one 
October morning. He was on the surface at the time 
and altered course to investigate. He found a U-boat 
shelling a merchant ship. He dived before the U-boat 
sighted him. The merchant ship was neutral and un- 
armed. The U-boat had shelled her below the water- 
line and was sitting there waiting to see her sink 
to her doom. 

E-45 was maneuvered to within four hundred yards 
of the enemy U-boat, and a well-aimed torpedo sent 
her to the bottom just as the Dutch ship took her final 
plunge. 

Eighteen German submarines were a very fair bag, 
considering that our 18-inch torpedoes did not seem 
to have the power to deal a death blow to a modern 
battleship. Submarine commanders suffered many 
disappointments on that account. After inviting 
all the risks involved in attacking a well-protected 
fleet, Lieut.-Commander Turner in E-23 hit but failed 
to sink the 18,500-ton battleship Westphalen. More 
annoying still, Commander Laurence on November 
5, 1916, in J-l succeeded in torpedoing two im- 
portant enemy dreadnoughts, the Grosser Kurfiirst 
and the Kronprinz. Both were hard hit, but both 
succeeded in getting back to port. 

To achieve our successes we lost sixty-one sub- 
marines—a much greater number than the navy 
boasted at the beginning of the war. One man out of 
every three in the service lost his life. Of the sixty-one 
boats, twenty sailed to the port of missing ships. They 
left for their patrol positions and were never heard of 


Officers’ quarters on a submarine just at dawn. 
The batteries have been charged, and the boat 
has submerged for periscope patrol. The man on 
the left is preparing breakfast. The navigator, 
who has “shot some stars” as dawn gave him a 
clear horizon, is plotting their position. The 
captain reads as he waits breakfast while the 
first lieutenant is back among the trout streams. 


again. Not even a careful check of the enemy records 
after the war threw any light on their fate. They 
probably struck mines. 

Five of our boats were sunk by the torpedoes or 
gunfire of enemy submarines. Seven were blown up in 
the Baltic without loss of life, to prevent their capture 
after Russia signed her separate peace with the Central 
Powers. C-3 was also destroyed by her own crew under 
the viaduct at Zeebrugge. Four were known to have 
been sunk by mines off our own coast. Three were lost 
attempting to force their way into the Sea of Marmara, 
and one was sunk by shellfire from Turkish ships. 

One, a D-class boat, fell victim to the bombs of a 
French airship, another was sunk during an air raid 
while moored in port. Seven were lost as the results 
of collisions with boats of our own fleet. Three others 
were sunk in error when mistaken for enemy sub- 
marines, three were wrecked on neutral coasts, one 
on our own coast, and one in the Baltic. One sank in 
harbor, one while doing her trials, and one from 
gunfire by enemy ships after sinking a destroyer in 
the Bight. 

It is seen that twenty-five of our boats were lost as a 
result of other than enemy action. Twenty-four can 
be credited to enemy mines and twelve to other enemy 
action. The British losses, then, were due to causes 
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vastly different from those which sent to the bottom 
284 German submarines. When the war finished, there 
were less than a dozen enemy submarines at sea. 
Many of their boats were tied up for want of trained 
crews to man them. We, on the other hand, had no 
shortage of volunteers during the whole period of the 
war. 

The story of the North Sea operations was as much 
a story of men sealed in unsavory tin cans, wallowing 
around a shallow ocean and continually at war with 
Nature, as it was a story of dramatic encounters be- 
tween the craft of opposing navies. Such, too, must 
have been the experience of German submarine officers 
and men. Before conquering the enemy, nature had 
to be conquered. 


A Lame Duck—and Miles from Home 


The difficulties of submarine navigation in sea areas 
notorious for their tides and currents, the fury of their 
storms, and their blankets of fog were tremendous. 
In winter the boats were like defective ice houses; in 
summer they were almost unbearable because of gas- 
sing batteries and foul air. Most patrols were made 
submerged in shallow waters which, when gales raged, 
were stirred to motion to their very sea beds. When 
the boats pitched and rolled on the surface while 
charging their batteries, every man aboard suffered 
from serious spells of nausea. 

I recall one weatherish patrol I made into the Bay 
of Biscay as navigating officer of G-6—a patrol which, 
incidentally, was nearly finished by the zealousness of 
American destroyers but which had a happy ending. 

We had orders to watch for Fritz in that area in 
the Bay of Biscay where all the shipping from Medi- 
terranean, South African, and South American ports 
converged to await convoy into British harbors. We 
were hardly clear of our base before a heavy rain 
began to fall and continued until we reached our 
patrol position, where the wind 
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One evening, as we broke surface, a tremendous 
breaker—the kind that has made the Bay of Biscay 
famous—crashed against the superstructure, causing 
the boat to shudder as if hit by a powerful ram. Col- 
tart, the captain, opened the hatch and I followed 
him to the conning tower, where we both lashed our- 
selves to the periscope standard, connected the stear- 
ing gear, and waited to see how the boat would act. 

The sea was an awe-inspiring sight. The waves were 
fully forty feet high, and the roaring hurricane curled 
over their mighty crests, sending them rushing down 
on us like milky Niagaras. One moment we were 
speeding down the incline of one of the gigantic waves; 
the next a huge mountain of water, with white-topped 
crest, was threatening to overwhelm us. 

As darkness closed down, steering conditions be- 
came worse, and it was more difficult to keep her bow 
to the sea. I was relieved until midnight, when I went 
on top again. The Diesel engines were running and the 
batteries charging satisfactorily. I was congratulating 
myself that in another hour or so we could again sub- 
merge when a tremendous breaker seemed to fall short 
and tons of water crashed down on the conning tower. 
As the huge volume of water hit us the boat groaned 
and trembled with the shock of the blow. The water 
strove to tear me from the lashings; I was submerged 
until my lungs seemed about to burst. Then the utter 
darkness grew less; we emerged, and I opened the 
hatch I had closed just as the wave struck. 

G-6 seemed to be standing right on her tail, as if 
weighed down by the water that had just passed over 
her. Suddenly, as the burden was released, she fell 
forward and crashed flat on her nose. The shock with 
which the outspread hydroplanes hit the surface threw 
Holland-Pryor, the first lieutenant, out on the deck 
and snapped off the starboard hydroplane as one snaps 
a carrot in two with his fingers. 

When we got below to quieter conditions, I was 
told that more than our hydroplane was damaged. 





gradually rose until it attained the 
velocity of a full gale. It was utterly 
impossible to attempt a submerged 
patrol in that kind of sea, so we sank 
to a depth of eighty feet to escape 
the wave motion and stayed under. 

Toward evening each day the air 
grew very stale, and we would rise 
to the surface hoping that the storm 
would have abated somewhat; but 
each night the gale seemed to rage 
more furiously than ever. These 
conditions prevailed for nearly two 
weeks. 


Officers and crew of E-11 after return- 
ing from the victorious trip to the very 
docks of Constantinople. On the con- 
ning tower in the center is M. E. 
Nasmith, commander, who received the 
Victoria Cross for his exploits. On his 
left is D’Oyly Hughes, who, single 
handed, blew up an important viaduct 
of the Berlin-to-Bagdad railroad line. 
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The engine-room artificer had just reported a badly 
cracked port propeller shaft, and investigation showed 
one flaw that was almost a quarter of an inch wide. 
There we were, minus the use of one hydroplane and 
one propeller—a lame duck, seven hundred miles 
from home, with a thousand fathoms of water under 
us. 
I and the two other officers who had shared surface 
watches were wet through, with no means of drying 
our clothes. The inside of the boat was as cold and 
damp as an underground tunnel. The prolonged 
dives and resultant foul air, the sickening smell of 
crude oil, and the terrible pitching and rolling of the 
boat had caused even the most experienced sailors 
among us to suffer from prolonged spells of nausea. 

As soon as the gale abated, we headed for the near- 
est port, to undergo repairs and report our intentions 
and probable time of arrival to the Admiralty. Pro- 
ceeding on only one set of engines, we made poor time 
but finally rounded Cape Ushant and headed across 
the Channel, diving frequently to avoid convoys and 
controlling the boat when submerged as best we could 
with our one hydroplane. 

On the morning of December eighteenth we were 
proceeding ‘‘as requisite” and hoping to make port 
in time for dinner that night. About nine A. M. we 
sighted a convoy to the westward and dived. The 
convoy soon passed over us, and we distinctly heard 
the throb of the propellers. I was on watch and waited 
fully ten minutes before giving the order to rise to 
thirty feet. As I raised periscope to look in the direc- 
tion of the receding vessels we broke surface, small 
thanks to our single fin. 

The convoy was at least two miles away, so I turned 
the periscope around to make sure that all was clear 
elsewhere—and was horrified to see a destroyer not 


more than five hundred yards away on our port 
quarter. 

The men at the hydroplane wheels got the boat 
under control and soon had her completely submerged. 
I hoped we had escaped detection but was soon com- 
pletely disillusioned. Watching through the periscope, 
I saw the destroyer—an American ship—turn and 
head right for us. Black smoke belched from her fun- 
nels as she increased speed, and a white puff centered 
by a streak of flame came from her forward guns. 


Dodging an American Destroyer 


There was nothing we could do but wait. There was 
no time to come to the surface and fire the recognition 
signals. Our fate lay in the hands of the gods. My mind 
naturally flew to the forthcoming depth charges. 
Knowing they were set to explode at from eighty to 
one hundred feet, I decided that we would be safer 
near the surface than lower down, where the explosion 
would be nearer and the pressure greater. 

In an unbelievably short time the destroyer passed 
over us, so close that we felt her keel scrape our jump- 
ing wires. She had tried to ram us and failed. But as she 
passed over the spot where we had disappeared, she 
laid her infernal eggs. 

B-o-o-m! 

The concussion shook the boat to the core. The 
stern raised up and the bow went down at a sickening 
angle. We went into a terrific nose dive. Many of the 
lights went out, and the packing of the port shaft blew 
in and allowed salt water to reach the port motor, 
which went off with a flash of blue flame and smoke 
that filled the after compartments. 

My gaze was riveted on the depth gauge. Sixty 
seventy—a hundred feet. The indicator quickly flew 
to two hundred. Still we went down- 
ward, 











“Blow the main tanks!” Coltart had 
taken charge and issued the order. 

I saw that the electric hydroplane 
control was out of order, but there 
was no need to give directions. The 
coxswain on duty was already putting 
the hydroplane into hand gear. The 
angle the boat was diving at was easily 
45 degrees. The low-pressure gauge 
showed three hundred feet; that was as 
far as it would register. 

The coxswain, with great precision, 
now had the hydroplane controls into 
hand gear. His mate, who had been 
thrown from his stool, scrambled back 
to his station. The two men whirled 


Always on the alert for any attack. 
The crew of a British submarine, on 
patrol in the dangerous Bight of 
Helgoland, resting at their action 
stations. When in these narrow 
waters, crews were often called to 
prepare for instant action a dozen 
times in twenty-four tense hours. 
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The adventures of E-2 fired the 





imagination of the allied forces 
in the Near East. Caught in a 
maze of nets in the Dardanelles, 
the boat wriggled, dived, rose, 
pulled, and finally escaped in a 
hail of gunfire. Here she is be- 
ing cheered by the crew of a 
British warship as she crept 
slowly into port on her return. 


the wheels hard. The hull was 
creaking and groaning under the 
terrific outside pressure of the water. 

“Check the main tanks,” Coltart 
ordered. 

I felt the boat straighten out 
under the influence of the horizon- 
tal rudders and the added buoy- 
ancy. She began to rise with a 











rush. Could we prevent her break- 
ing surface again? If not, we would be an easy victim 
of the destroyer’s guns. 
B-o-o-m! B-o-o-m! Two more depth charges, but 
so far away that they did not more than jar us. 
“Steady her at eighty feet.”” The coxswain and 
his assistant adjusted the horizontal rudders, to check 
her rush to the surface, and after a little juggling got 
her under complete control at sixty feet. 


“Sorry to Disappoint You” 


After anxiously waiting for half an hour, to see if 
the destroyer intended to renew its attack, we rose 
as cautiously as possible for a look-see. The destroyer 
was evidently quite satisfied that she had done a good 
job, because she was hull down, headed straight for 
Plymouth. We came to the surface, hoisted our mast 
and flag, raised the wireless, and, save for being shelled 
by a fool of a trawler, made port without further 
incident. 

Coated with brine and black with oil fumes, Col- 
tart, Pryor, and I headed for the officers’ quarters at 
Devonport Barracks. The room was crowded with 
officers waiting for dinner to be announced, and in the 
center of one group were three American officers, tell- 
ing of their good fortune in sinking an enemy sub- 
marine that morning. 

“There was no question about it,” the commander 
was saying. “She broke surface right under our bows. 
We fired a couple of shots that seemed to strike home; 
then we rammed her and, to make sure, dropped 
three depth charges right over the spot where she dis- 
appeared.” 

Coltart edged his way into the group. “Sorry to 
disappoint you, old chap,” he said. “But it was my 
boat you tried to scupper. If a whisky and soda will 
make up for the D. S. O. you won’t get, you are wel- 
come to have one on me—and here’s wishing you 
better luck next time!” 

There were no hard feelings; for the arrangement 
between our submarines and our surface ships was 
simplicity itself. We were to see without being seen. 
I recall being fired on by enthusiastic friends time 


after time, and all submarines had the same experi- 
ence. I suppose if our surface ships had been less 
aggressive, they would have sunk fewer enemy sub- 
marines. 

In the early months of the war a naive belief that 
the German navy must come out and fight led the 
Admiralty to devise a number of elaborate schemes 
in which our submarines, playing involved réles with 
the fleet, were cast as decoys to lure out the home- 
loving Teuton. 

The first of these schemes was based on information 
brought in soon after war commenced by the first of 
our submarine patrols returning from the Bight of 
Helgoland. They had discovered that the enemy light 
cruisers every evening escorted a number of destroy- 
ers to sea. The destroyers spread out fanlike for their 
nightly patrol, evidently seeking to destroy our sub- 
marines as they idled on the surface charging their 
batteries. In the morning the enemy ships met at a 
position about twenty miles northwest of Helgoland 
before returning to their base. 

We hoped to bring about an engagement between 
the enemy and our forces. Six E-boats were detailed 
to act with the fleet. Three were to lie in ambush; the 
other three were to offer themselves as bait to entice 
the enemy ships into the trap prepared for them. 


When All Was Fog and Confusion 


The Action off Helgoland, as the Battle of the Bight 
is usually known, developed into a series of dog fights 
on a mist-enshrouded sea. Starting as a scrap between 
six of our light cruisers under Commodore W. E. 
Goodenough and some German destroyers, it later 
involved the German cruisers Kéln, Mainz, and 
Stettin. The fight was raging up and down the Bight, 
with heavy fog banks hanging low in patches over 
the water, when Admiral Beatty, with his battle 
cruisers, rushed into the mélée. 

The action was somewhat confused because signals 
intended for senior officers never reached them. As a 
result, half the ships engaged never knew what the 
other half were doing or what they themselves were 
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supposed to be doing. Commodore Goodenough, on the 
lookout for enemy submarines, and not knowing our 
submarines were taking part, almost succeeded in 
sinking E-6. 

E-4, Lieut.-Commander Lier’s boat, was the only 
one which got a chance to take any part in the scrap. 
Those at the periscopes of the other British submarines 
saw nothing at all or just caught glimpses of grayish 
shadows speeding through the fog. Lier’s boat was in 
the middle of the fight between a group of our surface 
ships and German destroyers. 

Cut off from the rest of her flotilla, the German 
destroyer V-187 put up a splendid fight against over- 
whelming numbers. Seeing that she was hopelessly 
crippled and likely to sink at any moment, our light 
cruisers lowered two boats and sent them to help in 
the work of rescue. The V-187 opened fire on the boats 
going to the rescue of her crew. 


Seen Through a Periscope 


An undamaged gun on the destroyer registered a 
hit in H. M. S. Goshawk’s ward room at less than two 
hundred yards’ range. The British boats again opened 
fire, intending to put the offending gun out of action, 
but the destroyer sank. Our boats again closed to pick 
up the survivors. They were engaged in this work 
when an enemy cruiser showed up out of the mist 
and opened a heavy fire. As our ships had to maintain 
contact with the enemy, the work of rescue had to be 
abandoned, and one cutter was left behind, with little 
hope of rescue miles from land in enemy waters. 

What might have happened is not hard to surmise 
if it had not been for Lier, who had witnessed every- 
thing through his periscope. After making an attack 
on the enemy cruiser Stettin, he came to the surface 
and found that the sailors left behind by H. M. S. 
Defender had stripped themselves to the waist and 
were using their clothing to bind up the wounds of the 
German sailors they had rescued. The E-boat took 
on board the men of the Defender’s crew, together 
with one German officer and two sailors—as a sample, 
Lier explained afterward. 

A somewhat similar action followed the shelling of 
Hartlepool by German battle cruisers on December 
16, 1914. The raid was so sudden and unexpected 
that the first warning came when shells began to fall 
in the town at 8:15 a.m. In Hartlepool harbor was 
submarine C-9, under command of Lieut. C. L. Y. 
Dering. He immediately headed for sea, to attack the 
enemy ships. 


Snapping at the Enemy’s Heels 


Unfortunately, it was low tide with less than 
eighteen feet of water over the harbor bar. Nothing 
daunted, the old C-boat proceeded for the harbor’s 
mouth and, while tons of metal churned the water all 
around her, scraped over the bar, dived, and bumped 
her way down the bank into deeper water—the whole 
performance being very like a baby seal flapping its 
way toward dinner. 

The crew went to action stations as the C-boat 
gained enough depth to allow her to trim for diving. 
Moving at full speed, she faced the shellfire and headed 
straight for the Bliicher. The enemy ships, seeing that 


the little C-boat had made her way out of the harbor, 
turned and made off to the eastward. C-9’s crew had 
the satisfaction of knowing, however, that they had 
been instrumental in saving many lives; for the 
casualties suffered by the town of Hartlepool, in the 
short time the German ships were left unmolested, 
amounted to 86 killed and 424 wounded. 

Following the raid, Commodore Keyes immedi- 
ately set out in H. M. S. Lurcher, at that time a sort 
of submarine mother ship from whose bridge the sub- 
marine commodore directed the operations of the 
flotilla at sea, to await the enemy’s return home. With 
him went the French submarine Archiméde and six 
E-boats. They proceeded to Helgoland and to positions 
off the entrance of the Jade, the Ems, and the Weser 
Rivers. 

Lieut.-Commander Nasmith, of Dardanelles fame, 
was off the Weser in the southernmost position with 
E-11. A nasty short sea was running, and heavy pump- 
ing made it extremely difficult to keep the boat under 
control; but as soon as the leading ships of the homing 
German squadron were sighted Nasmith started his 
attack. Evading the swarm of escorting destroyers 
by diving right under them, he came up to periscope 
depth within four hundred yards of the leading enemy 
ship and let go a torpedo. But the short, steep seas 
made it run badly, and it passed under the target 
before it could recover its proper running depth. 

The imperturbable Nasmith then concentrated 
his efforts against the third ship of the line and got to 
within five hundred yards of her, but the alarm had 
been given and E-11 had to go crashing to the bottom 
to avoid the ram of the ship, which altered course and 
steamed right over the top of the E-boat. To escape 
immediate ramming, Nasmith had to flood all tanks, 
which put his boat completely out of diving trim. 


The Famous Raid on Zeebrugge 


When he again got into position to see what was 
going on up above, he found the enemy boats in a 
panic, with destroyers dashing frantically about to 
cover the retreat of the larger ships. Wending his way 
through them, missing their sharp bows by mere inches, 
he succeeded in getting within range again and made 
an attack on the rear ship of the line. His persistence 
and nerve were not to be rewarded, however; once 
more the speeding torpedo was dodged—and the 
action was over. 

The most notable joint action in which a submarine 
took part was the famous raid on Zeebrugge; the boat 
was the C-3. The story has been told many times and 
by much more able writers than I, but it seems to me 
one that stands retelling. 

C-3 was an old, old boat. Lieutenant Howell-Price, 
whom I relieved in G-6 when I first joined the serv- 
ice, was the officer chosen to accompany Lieut. R. 
D. Sandford and the small but select crew which was 
detailed to blow up the mole. 

Howell-Price was not very pleased with his appoint- 
ment at first, but then he had no idea of the special 
duty his boat had been selected to perform. He had 
been engaged some time, and his marriage was ar- 
ranged. I heard that a gentle hint reached him that 
it would perhaps be well to postpone his wedding. 

(Continued on Page 86) 





Gland-Made Criminals 


By MARIE BEYNON RAY 





RIMINALS—fascinating creatures! At least 
their adventurous exploits, spread over the 
newspapers, embalmed in literature, and 
haloed in drama and cinema, make them 

seem fascinating; but the closer one comes to these 

heroes-in-reverse the less romantic do they appear. 

And when one is as clinically close as a doctor, 
one sees only a distorted mold in which the soul could 
grow no way but crookedly, as the sculptor’s bronze 
is deformed by a misshapen cast. 

Nothing glamorous then—only degeneracy, idiocy, 
insanity, moral obliquity, pitiful and loathsome as 
the freaks in a circus. It may not be evident to the 
lay person, but in every criminal, the doctor knows, 
lurks some abnormality. And so psychiatrists and 
neurologists are called in to determine if the crime 
was within the criminal’s control or if it was due to 
the deformity of the mold, to physical and mental 
deficiencies and abnormalities. If he is insane, the 
crime is not his. If he is degenerate, the crime is not 
his. Frequently if he can be proved drunk or under 
the influence of drugs, he is not held responsible. 











Largest Single Cause of Crime 


Now, it seems, there is another, hitherto unsus- 
pected cause of crime which alone accounts for the 
incredible proportion of forty or fifty per cent of 
our criminals. When we consider the part played by 
insanity, alcoholism, drugs, degeneracy, environment, 
and a hundred other causes in the production of 
criminals we get some idea of the tremendous impor- 
tance of this recent discovery. 

This comparatively recent arrival on the scene of 
crime is defective glands. If forty or fifty per cent 
of the world’s criminals are gland-made criminals— 
which doctors now believe to be the case—then de- 
fective glands are, without question, the largest single 
cause of crime. This gives us pause. Is this really true? 
And how and when and where was this revolutionary 
doctrine discovered? 

Sixteen years ago a patient entered a physician’s 
office—and what a patient! A mountain of flabby flesh, 
a soft white pudding of a face, blank with idiocy, and, 
crouching within, something dreadful, malevolent. 

Symptoms? Headaches—from childhood—a never 
ending sequence of maddening, crushing headaches. 
Examinations. X rays. History (supplied by the pa- 
tient’s brother): Came of an excellent, well-to-do, 
Middle Western family. Conduct from childhood in- 
corrigible. The black sheep of the family. Never stud- 
ied, never worked, feeble-minded, subject to accesses 
of uncontrollable rage, during which he threw knives 
and other handy objects. As a boy, went with the 
worst gangs in the town. As a man, the only inmate 
of the town jail. His alcoholic and sexual excesses 
the scandal of the community. But all that, con- 
cluded the brother, was beside the mark. All that 


was expected of the doctor was to find out what 
caused the headaches and to cure them. 

This particular physician, it seemed, had made a 
specialty of headaches of a certain type and of other 
physical illnesses caused by the disorders of certain 
small glands secreted about the body. Of these there 
are seven which, disordered, cause such widely vary- 
ing phenomena as goiter, giantism, headache, obesity, 
lethargy, nervousness, high blood pressure, blindness, 
sleeplessness, heart failure, and a host of other ills. 

Something radically wrong with the almost infinites- 
imal pituitary gland, located near the base of the 
brain, may cause a boy to shoot up into a circus giant, 
or it may bring on lifelong headaches. A slight dis- 
order of the thyroid gland may cause constipation or 
goiter. Disturbance of the gonads may endow a 
man with a high-pitched voice, obesity, a skin smooth 
as a maiden’s, all the characteristics of the eunuch. 
Deterioration of the suprarenal glands may result 
in high blood pressure—or in enlarged pupils, as 
though belladonna had been dropped in the eyes. 

And so on through the many physical symptoms 
of disturbance of any one of these seven glands. The 
Fates of the ancient Greeks never controlled the phys- 
ical form and the destinies of man with a more im- 
perialistic gesture than do these glands, enthroned 
like little czars within the darkness of our bodies. 

On examination, the pituitary gland of the patient 
under discussion was found to be so tightly sealed 
within a small, bony capsule that when it endeavored 
to give out the fluid which is essential to the health 
and growth of the body it only pressed painfully 
against its tiny prison and so caused the headaches. 
The remedy was clear. Supply artificially the pituitrin 
which this gland was endeavoring to pour through 
the body, and it would cease to struggle, the pressure 
would be relieved, and the headaches would cease. 


Better Health, Better Conduct 


This treatment the patient’s local physician was 
instructed to carry out, feeding pituitary substance 
both by mouth and by hypodermic. Gratifying re- 
ports began to reach the specialist in New York. 
“Headaches less frequent, less violent’’—‘‘ headaches 
constantly better, weight decreasing’’—‘‘headaches 
practically gone, weight still decreasing, temper im- 
proved””—‘“‘no headaches, patient in better health 
in every way, behavior improving.” 

Then reports ceased and when resumed were 
alarmingly different. ‘‘Headaches returning, temper 
bad, conduct never worse.” It developed that the 
patient, believing himself cured, had wearied of this 
routine, ceased his treatments. Again he was serving 
sentence in jail. Again he was drunk, disorderly, dan- 
gerous. 

Ordered to continue his treatment, the patient im- 
mediately showed return to better health and, oddly 
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enough, to better conduct. Gradually the headaches 
disappeared completely, and then amazing reports of 
his changed conduct began to come in. For the first 
time in his life he began to take an interest in study, 
in work, in becoming self-supporting. 

And now, for the first time, it dawned on the 
specialist in this case, a noted endocrinologist, that 
there might be something more than an accidental 
connection between the man’s behavior and the treat- 
ment he had been undergoing. Thus the modern 
theory of the effects of the glands on character and 
personality was born. 


Sixteen Years of Research 


One case doesn’t make a theory; but other patients, 
other experiments, other proofs were at hand. And 
through sixteen years of research, supported by 
thousands of cases, the principle was finally estab- 
lished that is revolutionizing psychology and medi- 
cine. 

A year or so ago a man walked into this doctor’s 
office—a tall, healthy-looking creature with an ener- 
getic manner and an air of self-confidence. He was 
the patient who, a mountainous moron, had been 
brought to him fifteen years before to be cured of 
headaches. Though all else was changed, the face 
retained its childlike characteristics, for science had 
come to his aid too late. He told the doctor his story. 
He had become a self-respecting and respected citizen, 
excellent in conduct, normal in intelligence, success- 
ful in business. The prosperous little printing business 
he now owned he had himself established and built 
up—he, the one-time sole inmate of the county jail! 

From that first case to the work that specialists 
in glandular disorders are carrying on to-day are 
many swift seven-league strides. Doctors now stand 
before our prison gates and ask to be allowed to bring 
to the aid of the unfortunate inmates this new-found 
science. But better than that, they ask to be permitted 
to prevent, by the new knowledge now in their posses- 
sion, many others from arriving within those walls. 

Between the doctor and the convicted criminal 
stand barriers too formidable for him to surmount 
at present—not alone prison walls, laws, prison regu- 
lations, policies and politics, but the great Chinese 
wall of public ignorance, prejudice, disinterest. But 
in the meantime no such insurmountable barriers lie 
between him and the pro-criminal child. The New 
York Neurological Institute recently raised $2,000,000 
to be applied to the study of the criminal and his 
little brother, the pro-criminal, and to methods of 
cure. 


From the Doctor’s Files 


Could any message to the parents of wayward 
children be more hopeful than a report like this— 
another record from the same doctor’s card catalogue 
of cases marked “‘cured”’? 

The son of one of the most prominent men in New 
York was taken to the doctor for treatment of some 
physical malady. In checking up the boy’s history, 
the physician learned that he already had minor 
crimes to his credit. It was a clear case of maladjust- 
ment due to defective glands. The child who finds that 


he is inferior to his companions, struggling to adjust 
himself to a life which is far too difficult for his im- 
paired faculties, necessarily falls back on foul play 
in place of fair. In this case the boy had long been 
stealing considerable sums from parents and relatives, 
forging school reports, lying, and cheating. The doctor 
warned that the patient, with such a defective glandu- 
lar system as X-ray and other examinations showed, 
would certainly deteriorate swiftly into a criminal. 

The boy’s family, however, maintained that there 
was nothing inherently wrong with the child—nothing 
that beneficent surroundings, education, and travel 
would not correct. Doubtless they considered the new 
theory of the glands as more than slightly fanciful. 
So they took their young hopeful abroad for a change 
of venue. 

One year later the father entered the doctor’s office. 
The boy was now charged with forging a check for a 
large sum. The father asked the doctor to testify that 
the boy was mentally deficient and incorrigible. This 
the doctor did, the law released the delinquent, and 
the family at last consented to the glandular treat- 
ment originally prescribed. 

That was five years ago. Recently the youth, now 
twenty and an honor student in college, took a prize 
for poetry. He not only is highly intelligent but ap- 
parently of upright character. Here was no dyed-in- 
the-wool criminal but only a child mentally and mor- 
ally deficient because of defective glands. 


Science to the Rescue 


Few of us, probably, are completely normal from a 
glandular point of view. Slight variations from the 
accepted standards create the lazy fat boy, the high- 
strung artist, the vixen, and the clown. Other factors, 
naturally, contribute to differentiate human beings, 
but the part that the glands play is recognized as in- 
creasingly important. More and more are doctors com- 
ing to believe that we are the products of our glands. 
Certainly human beings may be divided into “types” 
according to their glandular make-up. 

It may readily be seen how, when any of these 
abnormal glandular conditions are carried to an ex- 
treme, the individual may become a cretin or a crimi- 
nal. In an examination recently of twenty-five “‘lifers”’ 
in a New York prison, it was found that twenty- 
four were hypoplastic, or abnormal glandularly— 
enough so to explain a criminal career. Although many 
of these men are probably too far gone for complete 
cure, treatment would ameliorate many cases; and 
had the victims been taken in hand in their earlier, 
more plastic years, they and society might have been 
spared their criminal careers. 

Many a de luxe body, with a one-cylinder engine 
which might have been transformed into an adequate 
machine, languishes in our state prisons and becomes 
daily less fit for society. 

But what if such individuals were followed through 
to rehabilitation—as so many who had not yet 
reached the bar of justice have been, as our moun- 
tainous moron was? Science is at last equipped to re- 
store, in a measure at least, the abnormal, gland-made 
criminal to a normality which may be less fascinating 
to the scavenger of thrills but is decidedly more satis- 
factory to himself and to the community at large. 
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and brought back a Pan-American trade 
conference. Of all our agricultural pro- 
ducing states, California probably feels most keenly 
the effect of underconsumption. This is partly because 
such a large proportion of her farm products are per- 
ishable commodities. The wheat and cotton farmers 
may lose money by putting their products into storage, 
against better prices, but they can hardly lose their 
whole investment. The California fruit farmer must 
market his crop, even though he has some refrigera- 
tor facilities, within a briefer time; else it is valueless. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that California’s 
problem is merely that of the fruit grower. The state 
produces about everything that can be grown in the 
temperate and subtropical zones. But Cali- 


SWHIS is the story of how two Californians 
2 2 went to South America to scout for trade— 











Individuals and codperative organizations in Calli- 
fornia agriculture have been feeling their way toward 
better export markets for some years. The California 
Fruit Exchange has studied the world’s citrus markets 
and has kept skilled investigators traveling about the 
world watching every opportunity to develop new 
customers for oranges and lemons. At least two alert 
fruit growers are at present in foreign lands, personally 
selling cargoes of their own fruits and making con- 
tracts that will give them export markets for every- 
thing they can themselves produce. But this clever 
salesmanship, after all, represents a solution only of 
individual problems. 

Besides, it is dawning upon California farmers that 
the California farm enigma is only a part of the world 
enigma. The marketing questions to be solved are 





fornia began at the logical place—with its 
perishables—to see whether that disastrous 
“last straw” of production could not find 
a market somewhere, somehow. Call that 
back-breaking straw a surplus if you wish. 
Some good economists don’t like the word. 
You can speak of overproduction if you 
choose, though it is becoming better form 
to talk of underconsumption. The question 
remains, in California and in the whole 
world: ‘‘Who’ll buy that straw?” 

It must be said to the credit of Califor- 
nia farmers that they have tackled the 
difficult question man-fashion. Consonant 
to their belief that “the Lord helps them 
as helps themselves,” they have not so 
much asked relief through legislation as 
tried to find an answer out of their own 
skill. Not that they would refuse the bene- 
fits of legislation, but in this particular 
matter they don’t see how it would help. 


A prize bull, consigned to a South 
American rancher, is hoisted aboard a 
ship in Los Angeles harbor. Farm 
products form but part of the fast- 
growing trade between the west coasts 
of the two continents. Factories pro- 
ducing primarily for southern markets 
are springing up all over California. 
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world questions. It is becoming more apparent that 
the American and Argentine wheat growers, and even 
the French and the German, are brothers under their 
skins. Having produced their crops, they can only sit 
and wonder what their reward will be. A country with 
an exportable surplus goes into the world market and 
gets the world price; and even in a protected market, 
the world price hammers continually at the door. 

On June 25, 1929, Van Bernard, a member of the 
California legislature, and Dudley Moulton, agricul- 
tural commissioner of San Francisco County, sailed 
for Argentina. They went under the auspices of the 
Sacramento Region Citizens’ Council, an affiliation 
of twenty-one counties of northern California. They 
went frankly as trade scouts yet as something more, 
too, for in the message they carried it was made plain 
that along with the exchange of material commodities 
their sponsors hoped to make a contribution toward 
more good will and mutual understanding. 


A Mission that Bore Fruit 


So far as the trade investigation was concerned, 
Messrs. Bernard and Moulton were expected to find 
out how much fresh, dried, and canned fruit the mar- 
kets of the principal South American countries could 
buy from California and how that market could be 
further enlarged. In Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, 
the three countries they were to visit, lying wholly 
or mostly south of the equator, the seasons are the 
reverse of those of California, so that exports of fresh 
fruit, for example, would 
come to Buenos Aires at 
a time when there was 
no domestic supply. 

Now, what was really 
expected was that Ber- 
nard and Moulton would 
have the usual courteous 
reception at the hands 
of our Latin neighbors, 
would make a small con- 
tribution to amity, and 
come back with some 
concrete facts about the 
markets. It was not ex- 
pected that they would 
bring back a Pan- 
American conference in 
their valises; yet that is 
just what happened. 

As a direct result of 
the mission of the two Californians, there will be held 
in Sacramento, California, late in August of this year, 
a Pan-American Reciprocal Trade Conference—prob- 
ably the first conference of its kind ever held between 
the citizens of any group of nations. The word citizens 
is advised, for this is to be an unofficial conference. 
This fact is at once the peculiarity and the value of 
it. And it came about, as I get it, in pretty much 
this way: 

When the two trade scouts of the Sacramento 
Region organization arrived in Argentina, one of 
the first men they met was Sefior Mario Estrada, 
an agricultural engineer for the Buenos Aires—Pacific 
Railway and formerly minister of agriculture of that 

















Mario Estrada, Argentine 
agriculturist, who first 
suggested the conference. 


When South America needs fruits 
the Pacific Coast has them in abundance; 
when our orchards are bare South Amer- 
ica is looking for markets. Two Califor- 
nians went south to point this out, and 
the upshot of their trip is an unofficial 
Pan-American conference looking toward 
closer trade relations. A conference that 
needs no Senate sanction, it marks an- 
other triumph for commercial diplomacy. 


country. In Estrada they met a most remarkable man. 
He is a Guatemalan, the son of a poet of that Central 
American country, especially remembered for his bril- 
liant translations of our Edgar Allan Poe. Educated 
in France and Belgium, familiar with the United 
States through a mission on which he came to this 
country in 1908, and responsible for many experi- 
mental agricultural stations in Argentina, Sejfior 
Estrada took the Californians in hand and gave them 
an opportunity, which they were quick to grasp, to 
meet exactly the right people. 

Estrada knew that Bernard and Moulton were down 
south of the equator to develop markets for California 
fruit. He liked the idea. The Argentine fruit growers, 
having a surplus of fresh fruits for export at the time 
of year when North American markets are bare, are 
particularly desirous of finding the way to our homes. 
That is a good idea, too, and one in which Seifior 
Estrada is naturally interested. But over and above 
that, the Argentine engineer saw a great chance. 
Trade is no longer a matter of merely selling some- 
thing somewhere. It is the scientific interchange of 
commodities, on the basis of equality and faith, upon 
which good will, peace, and understanding can be built 
among nations. 


“Welcome to Argentina!” 


Sefior Estrada said: “We welcome you here in 
Argentina. You have your production problems up in 
your country. So have we here. You have your market- 
ing problems up there. So have we. There are misun- 
derstandings to be cleared away, between our peoples. 
There is a highly desirable interchange of culture to 
be made between us—between all Latin America and 
yourselves. What a pity to have this trip of yours re- 
sult simply in a pleasant excursion and a chance to sell 
a small quantity of fruits! Cannot we make it the 
basis of a get-together, where we can talk freely about 
our problems?” 

Then Estrada added: “I want you first to go to 
Mendoza, where you will find conditions not unlike 
those in the foothills of your Sierras, and fruit growers 
not unlike yourselves.” 

So to Mendoza, at the invitation of the Rotary Club 
of that city, the two Californians went. They were 
also invited by the Rotarians of San Juan to visit 
them at one of their club luncheons, but since time 
was pressing on the North American visitors they had 
to decline. But that did not deter the San Juanistas. 
They came over to Mendoza for the Rotary meeting 
there—traveling over two hundred miles of rough 
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roads, in bad weather, to meet the Americans from 
the north who had troubles similar to their own. 

The Argentinos who sat down at luncheon that day, 
in the Plaza Hotel of Mendoza, represented the rich 
fruit districts of two great provinces. The so-called 
Cuyo district in Mendoza and San Juan is similar to 
Placer County in California. It is in the foothills of 
the Andes, with a mean elevation of about two thou- 
sand feet. Rainfall is scarce, but there is plenty of 
water for irrigation; and since in this district there is 
still much land available for development, one readily 
sees why the export factor engages the minds of these 
growers. Three hundred thousand acres of wine grapes 
are grown in this vicinity, practically all for home con- 
sumption; but in 1927 the vines produced 41,000 tons 
of table grapes, of which only 85 per cent was bought 
within the country. 


From Argentina to Brazil 


This Cuyo district is not the only fruit-growing part 
of Argentina. Southwest of Buenos Aires is the Rio 
Negro Valley, where the government has provided 
irrigation for 160,000 acres and encouraged the recent 
planting of 600,000 deciduous trees, mostly apples and 
pears. A distributing organization has already been 
formed, though but a small part of the trees are yet 
in bearing. The Buenos Aires—Pacific Railway has a 
department of fruit experts, nurseries that supply the 
farmers at cost, an experimental farm, and scouts to 
investigate domestic and export markets. 

It is obvious, then, that Argentina must be reckoned 
with as a large producer of deciduous fruits and grapes 
in the near future. Happily, because the seasons are 
reversed, few if any of these fruits will be in direct 
competition with our own. On the contrary, the 
thought among progressive growers on both sides of 
the equator is that the two cropping seasons will 
nicely complement each other. 

At the Rotary Club meeting in Mendoza, so great 
was the enthusiasm of the Argentine fruit growers that 
someone proposed that a cablegram should be sent to 
the Sacramento Region Citizens’ Council. The mes- 
sage, first written on the back of a menu card, was as 
follows (in translation) : 


The Rotarians of Mendoza and San Juan, Argentine Re- 
public, at the luncheon meeting of August 16, 1929, in testi- 
mony of their thanks for the courteous visit of Messrs. 
Dudley Moulton and Van Bernard, California delegates, 
and as a ratification of their sincere purposes toward coérdi- 
nation of the aspirations that prompted the meeting, herewith 
sign this expression of regard, full of promise as well as 
enthusiasm and loyalty. 

Stirred by this ready response in the Andean foot- 
hills, Sefior Estrada suggested to the two Californian 
trade scouts that they cable to the Sacramento Coun- 
cil, asking if it would not be possible to call a Pan- 
American reciprocal trade conference in California 
sometime this year. It was the Argentine engineer’s 
view that the time was ripe for such a meeting of minds; 
that all South and Central America would welcome 
the chance for representatives to sit around a table, 
unofficially, and discuss the many problems confront- 
ing the farmers and business men of their countries. 

“This is too good an opportunity to lose,” urged 
Sefior Estrada. ‘ You can see from the attitude of my 
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countrymen at Mendoza that there is a spontaneous 
desire for such a conference.”’ 

The Sacramento Council acted at once; and so will 
be held, just before the week of the State Fair of Cali- 
fornia, an unofficial series of conversations, the first 
of their kind—a conference which has already been 
hailed by a high official of our own government as 
“the most constructive step ever taken for the im- 
provement of trade and 
social relations between 
Latin America and North 
America.” 

In Brazil the two trade 
scouts were given equal 
welcome. In Rio de Ja- 
neiro they met Count 
Pereira Carneiro, who 
on September 12, 1929, 
presented the visitors to 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. From 
the moment that Sefior 
Estrada’s plan was made 
known in Brazil, there 
was no doubt that that 
country would send a 
delegation of picked men 
from the agricultural, 
business, and profes- 
sional world. Count 
Carneiro said frankly: “Our fruit producers, agricul- 
turists, and students of agriculture would have, among 
other things, an opportunity on such a visit of learning 
and observing the best and most approved California 
methods.” 

The orange happens to be the one fruit that Brazil 
can easily produce and market, but the growers in 
that country must first learn modern methods of 
growing, picking, packing, and shipping. Mr. Moulton 
stated, on his return to California, that “Brazil can 
produce all the oranges needed for all Europe, and 
that when the problems of marketing are solved, 
California must maintain a high standard to hold the 
high-priced European markets.” 














Head of United States del- 
egation: Simon L. Lubin, 
president, the Sacramento 
Region Citizens’ Council. 


Where Plain Speech is in Order 


The most promising thing about this Reciprocal 
Trade Conference will be that it will not be hampered 
by the rules that govern an ordinary official gathering. 
In other words, to put it bluntly, this will be the first 
meeting of Pan-America where plain speech may be in 
order. There may be men present from many countries 
who have diplomatic standing, but they will not 
take it with them into the meetings. And there are 
many questions to be discussed, some of them touchy 
ones. 

The Argentine consul general at San Franciso, 
Sefior Juan Carlos Godoy, who has been one of the 
busiest workers in behalf of the Conference, indicated 
the trend of thought in Latin America when he said: 

“The business reconstruction and growing economic 
self-sufficiency of Europe have made the penetration 
of her markets very difficult indeed. On the other hand, 
the distances which, due to lack of communications, 
have separated the American republics are amazingly 
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shortened in these days, chiefly by the existence of 
the Panama Canal. 

“Trade in the Americas is at present founded, and 
must continue increasingly to be founded, not on the 
impoverishment of European nations but rather on 
the development of the immense natural resources and 
on the growing prosperity of Latin American custom- 
ers, with their increased needs and newly awakened 
desires for goods which heretofore were acknowledged 
articles of luxury; and in the increasing importation 
into the United States of those raw materials and food 
products which she lacks in sufficient quantities.” 


Increased Buying Power 


Consul General Godoy added this significant re- 
mark: ‘‘The delegations of the American republics 
coming to the Conference . . . will talk to you on the 
friendliest terms and in the business language that is 
fully understood on both sides. The future of this hemi- 
sphere can only be found by completing the perfect 
economic circle.” 

During the first nine months of 1929 Argentina 
bought from the United States goods to the amount of 
$164,000,000, and during that same period we bought 
from Argentina at the rate of only $4,500,000 a 
month. In Sefior Godoy’s mind, no doubt, this is 
hardly a perfect economic circle. On the other hand, 
in 1928 Brazil sold the United States goods valued 
at nearly $221,000,000, and bought from us goods to 
the amount of almost exactly $100,000,000. This is 
not a perfect economic circle either. 

The truth is, probably, that there cannot be such a 
perfect circle. But in this conference the thought will 
be: “The republics of the Americas should cultivate 
each other, so far as humanly possible, and so far as 
possible trade interchange should be equitable.” 

It is no secret that the present economic condition 
of Latin America, as a whole, is not rosy. The republics 
to the south of us have passed through a period of 
exceptional prosperity and are undergoing at the 
moment a characteristic slump, made more acute from 
the fact that most of these countries have developed 
their production along the line of a single crop, or at 
least within a limited range. This is a temporary 
condition; the buying power of Latin America tends 
always to increase. 


The Tariff Under Fire 


It is no accident that our trade with Latin America 
has increased from about $300,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of the century to more than $2,000,000,000 last 
year—until it now represents 21 per cent of our total 
foreign commerce. The efforts of our exporters in this 
field are not to be discounted; but more than anything 
else this vast increase means that the “average man” 
in the southern countries has more money with which 
to buy. 

Tariffs will unquestionably come in for robust con- 
sideration. The discussion of tariffs is a delicate one, 
not only in the United States but in all Pan-America. 
In many Latin countries the expenses of the govern- 
ment are almost wholly borne by duties on exports, 
regardless of whether the importing country has any 
industry to protect. 


The tariffs on North American canned fruits are 
practically prohibitive, for instance, in Brazil and in 
other Latin republics. In another country there is a 
prohibition of dried fruits if they have been processed 
with sulphur dioxide; and the suggestion that this 
prohibition is on hygienic grounds is only a subterfuge, 
for North Americans eat these dried fruits without 
great mortality. On the other hand, we are making it 
difficult for South America to sell her fresh fruits to 
us, even at a season when we have no production of 
our own. 

Indeed, there will be no lack of things to talk about; 
and the best of it is that, unhampered by the necessity 
of ambassadorial etiquette, the disputants can talk 
in “language that is fully understood on both sides.” 
Without this, the Conference might be interesting, but 
it would be only just one more “interesting”’ conference. 

But the visit of the Latin Americans will not be 
confined wholly to the Conference just before State 
Fair week in Sacramento. It is planned that they shall 
arrive well in advance of that date. Arrangements will 
be made for the foreign visitors to get acquainted with 
all the processes of our manufacture and trade, and 
also with the way the raw materials we import from 
them are handled. They will visit the orchards, de- 
ciduous and citrous, and have a chance to observe our 
methods. Then, after the Conference, the exhibits at 
the State Fair, probably the most colorful event of its 
kind in the world, will engage their attention. 


Official Approval, Unofficial Action 


It is not to be an affair exclusively between central 
California and Latin America. The Sacramento Coun- 
cil sees the opportunity as too great for parochial 
selfishness. The Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles 
has been invited to participate and has responded 
whole-heartedly; so, too, have the trade councils of 
other West Coast cities. Eleven Western states com- 
monly exhibit their products at the California State 
Fair, and all these states will be represented in the 
Conference. These eleven states are vitally interested 
in any change in the export situation of California. 
Canada has also been invited. 

The unofficial Conference has the enthusiastic sanc- 
tion of the United States government, and the Pan- 
American Union has expressed its desire to codperate 
in any way possible. 

When the call was issued, it was not contemplated 
that there would be any participation on the part of 
the Latin American states as such. But, while the 
character of the conference will remain strictly unoffi- 
cial, representative delegations willcome to Sacramento 
from Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Mexico, Venezuela, and possibly certain 
others. The backbone of the Conference will be com- 
posed, as was planned from the first, of civic, busi- 
ness,and cultural groups. 

In the letter given by the Sacramento Council to its 
trade scouts were these words, written by Simon J. 
Lubin, president of the organization: “We urge that 
you look upon our representatives as your servants, 
to bring back whatever messages you would send us.” 

The message that came back from South America 
was: “Let us get together!”” And so Pan-America 
will forgather, on new terms. 
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Lets Merge the Churches 


By GUY MeCONNELL 


Three or more places of worship, 
frantically competing with one another, 
are to be found in each of our thousands 





N A Maine town 
an annual summer 
visitor at one of 
the shore resorts 

dropped in on his arrival at 
his favorite barber shop. 
He knew all the characters 
around the place. Scrubbing 
the floor was a slattern young 
thing. With her was a squall- 
ing baby. He gave the girl several sharp, quizzical 
glances as she went about her task oblivious of every- 
body. Then he stared at the baby. 

“Isn’t that Jane Jones?” he whispered to the barber, 
after settling in the chair. 

“Sure!” 

“T didn’t know she was married. When did that 
happen?” 

The barber chuckled. “She ain’t married. She was 
goin’ to marry Harry Brown, but they split up, 
sudden-like.” 

“Too bad! What seemed to be the cause?” 

“She found out he’s a Presbyterian; she’s a Method- 
ist,” grinned the barber. 

His customer was tempted to laugh with him; then 
he fell silent and reflective. Were denominational 
church lines still so ruthlessly and ignorantly drawn? 
Here Harry Brown and Jane Jones were getting on 
blissfully together. In a twinkling, sect bigotry divided 
them and precipitated a living tragedy, undermining 
the social and moral happiness of two human beings. 

When I heard this story my mind flew back to my 
boyhood in a rural town where denominationalism has 
had full sway since 1817. I was born and bred a 
Methodist. I was taught that my only way in life to 
Heaven was through a Protestant Christ who wore a 


Methodistic halo. 











Growth of Sect Bigotry 


I became, with millions of other Americans, a prod- 
uct of sect distinction, sect rivalry, sect competition, 
sect intolerance, sect hatred. I was one of a vast and 
powerful sect caste which gave me my social and 
material as well as my spiritual rating. 

Your denomination, if you have any, is your badge 
of local citizenship; and most Americans have, directly 
or indirectly, a church affiliation. Half the population 
are active or inactive church members, and there are, 
all told, fifty million Protestants divided among some 
two hundred denominations or sects. 

The competitive sectarian movement is nearly two 
hundred years old. It dates back to the beginning of 
colonial life. It hewed with the pioneers into the 
wilderness. It followed the trail of the covered wagon 


of villages and small towns. Poverty of 
resources, lost spiritual and moral 
prestige, empty pews result. Churches 
of different denominations have been 
merged in Canada; the work has begun 
in the United States. This article tells 
how—and how successfully—this very 
difficult problem has been worked out. 


into the Western Reserve 
and across the Mississippi and 
Missouri. The Civil War rent 
the Methodists, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians into hysterical 
divisions with geographical 
boundaries which have not 
yet been effaced. 

During the Reconstruc- 
tion Period immigration from 
the British Isles and middle and northwestern Eu- 
rope spurred the rivalry and augmented the move- 
ment. Competitive home missions sprang up dizzily. 
Competitive church extension pushed the steeple 
and its bell into nethermost regions and out on the 
open countryside wherever town sites were being 
staked or farming, mining, timbering, and milling were 
expanding. The dawn of the Industrial Age found 
America a nation of sects divided and at war among 
themselves, wherein Puritanism, Calvinism, Luther- 
ism, and Evangelism clashed and thundered for 
supremacy. 


Breaking Down the Fences 


The World War, for the moment, leveled social 
barriers among the respective church castes. It threw 
believers and nonbelievers, Jew, Catholic, and Protest- 
ant, into a vivid, patriotic fraternity—sons, brothers, 
and husbands on the battlefield; parents, wives, and 
sisters at home engaged in Red Cross and Liberty 
Bond drives. For the first time in American history, 
all denominations recognized their Protestant bond. 

In a common spiritual impulse, inspired by patriot- 
ism, the war led all the ancient foes into one another’s 
pews in community gatherings. Simultaneously, in all 
sections of the country, many churches were deprived 
of pastors who had gone into the army as chaplains 
or with the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. as field work- 
ers. Owing to high overhead costs, numerous congrega- 
tions closed their doors and temporarily federated 
with others of similar type. 

This was not all. 

The war, which restrained sect prejudices and un- 
leashed all social restraints, fashioned a new type of 
citizen. It created a New Youth, both rural and urban, 
with new standards of moral conduct and an insatiable 
quest for pleasure and excitement, a growing disregard 
for old-time conceptions of law, order, and spiritual 
life. A magic material prosperity inflated the nation. 
The automobile, the motion picture, and the radio, 
with increased wages, higher living standards among 
all classes, shorter hours of work, and more leisure, 
began to weave all kinds and classes of peopleto a 
common pattern of thinking and doing. 
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The church as a whole did not escape this standard- 
izing and unifying spirit, which spread world-wide. 
An amazing thing happened. A general conference of 
representatives of more than five hundred creeds met 
in Switzerland, seat of world leagues, and discussed 
fundamental questions of faith and order, striving 
toward some unity. England passed a law permitting 
three widely separated Methodist bodies to merge 
into one. The Anglican and Orthodox Churches began 
to hold meetings with a view to establishing, if pos- 
sible, coGperative agencies. 


Overtures of Union . 


The infection of the league spirit, widespread in 
the whole political world and in the material world of 
finance, industry, trade, and commerce, was caught 
by the great religious bodies in the United States. 
Age-old dreams of a spiritual brotherhood of man were 
revived among the progressive leaders in the ecclesias- 
tical organizations of a number of the basic Protestant 
denominations. 

As a first step, a Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ had been effected. This now includes practically 
all the leading denominations, actively, codperatively, 
or through consulting agencies. 

In many little villages and small towns, in suburban 
districts in metropolitan areas, in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, the Middle West, the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the Pacific Slope several types of 
local church unions appeared, in all more than a thou- 
sand. A more marked manifestation of the merging 
trend was in the centralizing by the Lutherans of all 
their twenty-two far-flung and divergent synods. 
And now Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists, 
North and South, are seriously endeavoring to wipe 
out all sectional lines in the hope of unionizing each of 
their different bodies, of which the Presybterians have 
nine, the Methodists nineteen, and the Baptists 
eighteen. 

Mergers are more than in the air. They are tenta- 
tively down on paper. The United Brethren in Christ, 
the Evangelical Synod of North America, and the 
Reformed Church of the United States have agreed to 
try to work out some feasible merger plan. A General 
Council of Congregational and Christian Churches 
has been created, looking definitely toward union. 
Both German and Dutch Reformed are casting 
friendly union eyes toward the Presbyterians. The 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Episcopalians are 
holding conferences on this subject of organic unity. 


Precedent in Canada 


The movement is colossal. It would create a United 
or Super Church with a two-billion-dollar plant, an 
approximated debt of about 170 millions on about 
one fourth of the parsonages and church edifices, 
and a total annual operating expense on church over- 
head of 300 millions. These ‘‘pooled’” assets and 
liabilities are exclusive of about $1,122,974,600 
represented by universities, colleges, and training 
schools (which carry endowments equal that sum) 
and billions of dollars in great hospitals, charity and 
aid societies, orphanages and other homes, missions, 
and publication plants. 


They include 80,000 reporting congregations with a 
reporting membership of about 13 millions, about one 
fourth of all the Protestants, and an aggregate Sunday 
school of 10,944,911. 

Can these nation-wide mergers be brought about? 
Is there any practicable precedent? There is—in 
Canada! 

For five years the United Church of Canada has 
been a working organic union. It does not include the 
Anglican, Greek, Baptist, and Lutheran bodies; it 
is a merger of the Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists. 

When, in 1867, the various Canadian provinces 
were federated into the Dominion of Canada, an un- 
dercurrent of feeling for a united denominational 
church was aroused. Toward this end, in 1875, the 
Presbyterians became one body. Later on, they were to 
be the chief dissenters. In 1884 the Methodist Church 
for all Canada was formed. In spite of local disagree- 
ments and antipathies as deep-rooted as those between 
our Methodists North and our Methodists South, 
every Methodist congregation entered the unity. 
In 1905 the Congregationalists united. 

In 1902 the question of the organic unity of these 
three bodies was definitely presented. ‘The Baptists 
and others were invited into the discussions, but they 
decided to remain aloof. 


For the Common Good 


The reasons for merging were twofold: first, over- 
lapping and unworthy competition in mission work in 
primitive western Canada; and second, in many 
small villages and towns, particularly in sparsely 
settled areas, resources were wasted and work was 
needlessly duplicated by two, three, and four compet- 
itive ministers where one would suffice. 

By 1923 the movement extended from Halifax 
three thousand miles across the continent to Van- 
couver, from the United States border to farthest 
north. Not a score of missions were left where there 
was overlapping or duplication. Twelve hundred and 
forty-five codperative fields had been formed—1,014 
by territorial delimitation, 176 by affiliation, and 55 by 
local union. 

This was not yet merging, but it was only a step 
removed. It was not confined to pastoral charges. It 
extended to all branches of “combined” church work. 
In some areas two or more membership rolls were kept. 
These reported regularly to the original parent bodies. 

The number of preaching places was reduced by 
hundreds, where groups in a given locality consoli- 
dated under one preaching roof. In Ontario alone 111 
preachers were released for work in other sections. 
Vast expenditures were saved. Those 1,245 pastoral 
charges originally represented 3,000 competitive 
preaching stations! 

An atmosphere of good will and kindly feeling 
among the masses of churchgoers affected was speedily 
created. It was the incentive needed by the liberals 
and progressives in the three parent bodies to urge the 
final binding tie. 

A convention was called. Now the real test of sincer- 
ity was applied. It had been proved, from coast to 
coast, that the local congregations could work together 
in unity for closer and more highly concentrated effort 
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and economy. It had been illustrated that the chief 
differences were artificial and not spiritual. Marked 
similarity in the administrative systems of the main 
bodies was revealed, the most outstanding difference 
being in the “‘selection” or “‘appointment” method of 
the Methodists when filling pastoral charges, as 
against the “‘call’” practice in the two other denomina- 
tions, and also in the fact that the church government 
of the Methodists was in the hands of officials. 

Notwithstanding almost violent cleavages, a basis 
of union was adopted. On June 10, 1925, the United 
Church of Canada was incorporated under an act of 
Parliament which was ratified by the provincial legis- 
latures. The Congregationalists and Methodists voted 
practically unanimously, there being but nine dis- 
senting congregations. The Presbyterians split, 784 
charges dissenting. The uniting bodies represented a 
constituency of 2,498,120 persons. This is 29.56 per 
cent of Canada’s total population—a far larger 
comparative percentage than is represented by the 
thirteen millions in the projected mergers in the 
United States. 

The merger began with 9,483 preaching places: 
Methodist, 4,797; Presbyterian, 4,512; and Congrega- 
tionalist, 174. It involved a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of property. It included not only pastoral work 
but social service, summer-school arrangements, 
theological seminaries, supervision over missions, and 
the publication of Church and Sunday-school periodi- 
cals. With what result? 


Settlement of Disputes 


When dissenting groups within the same parent 
church body unite they have nothing to surrender 
except the obsolete differences which tore them 
asunder originally. This is not true of different de- 
nominations seeking a unified creed and a common 
government. There a number of seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles arise; one, the great history and 
great traditions held so sacred by each body. Another 
is the fear that one denomination will try to gain 
control. 

Another surrounds the question of ownership of 
church property. Then there are traditional and antag- 
onistic attitudes in the various bodies toward state 
and national social, economic, and political problems. 
Finally, local interests of competitive congregational 
cliques awake a selfish distrust of any proposed larger 
or amalgamated unit. 

Two clashing classes are inevitable. One believes 
that codperation and unity are the new duty and 
privilege of the church. The other, dyed-in-the-wool, 
holds that denominational integrity should not be 
destroyed. 

This latter is not Christianity. It is Churchanity. 
It is not wholly due to sect prejudice. In Canada, in 
the 9 Congregational and 784 Presbyterian congrega- 
tions dissenting from the union, were many rich and 
influential members whose deflection was due to sect 
pique. 

But another factor was involved in the dissensions. 
It was technical and economic. The Canadian Method- 
ist Church had been legally incorporated, and all 
three communions were property-holding bodies. 
Among the Presbyterians and Congregationalists the 
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control of this property was he!d by local trustees. 
The acts enabling the union repealed the incorpora- 
tion of the Methodists. The United Church took the 
stand that since a majority of the congregations voted 
for the merger, the property and good-will legally 
belonged to it. 

The dissenters reasoned otherwise and took recourse 
to law. This brought about an act of the Dominion 
which called for a Committee of Nine for the final 
settlement of all disputes, to preclude disagreeable 
court actions. Three members were chosen by the 
nonconcurring members, three by the United Church, 
and three by these six. All their decisions are subject 
to the approval of the chief justice of Canada, and 
there is no appeal beyond him to any court. 


Protestants All—a Worthy Goal 


Some of the dissenting congregations still struggle 
to maintain their independence. Large numbers, both 
of dissenters and of technical members of the United 
Church, went over to the Anglicans and the Baptists. 
These losses, and corresponding losses in donations 
and dues, for the moment looked serious. Yet when, 
in the first year of the merger, the United Church 
called for a financial program of $4,000,000 the 
amount was immediately forthcoming. 

The fusion steadily proceeds. Children are as har- 
monious in the combined Sunday school as they are at 
public school. All sect lines are gradually breaking 
down. The young people of the former competitive 
congregations now attend the same community school 
functions. They intermarry as Protestants. 

The Canadian merger is one of the greatest humani- 
tarian achievements of modern times. In Canada sect 
competition is at an end. In the United States its 
evils, long apparent to the man outside the church, are 
at last seriously engaging some of the powerful ec- 
clesiastical and lay factions within the large parent 
groups. 

In their feverish obsession to outnumber, outbuild, 
and outpower one another, nationally and locally, the 
Protestants have lost prestige as a spiritual institution 
and their humanitarian functions have been weakened. 
Furthermore, they are face to face with economic 
problems which only mergers can solve. 


Eliminate the Economie Handicap 


The competitive churches have been doing their 
job so badly that, in handling social problems, sick- 
ness, and unemployment, special outside organizations 
have tried to come to the rescue. The reason for this is 
that people with money to donate to social service do 
not feel safe in putting it into the hands of a compet- 
itive church for this purpose. Mergers will change all 
this. 

Not only will mergers spiritually revitalize com- 
munities; they will weld together all the present un- 
fortunate competitive social and moral forces into a 
specific community responsibility. 

Look at the boiled-down, aggregated figures in these 
proposed mergers. The economic problem overtops all 
others. Until it is solved by mergers the true social 
and moral functions of the church cannot be per- 
formed. 
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New York’s latest apparatus is a water tower that delivers seven thousand gallons a minute. When 
extended, the top nozzle is sixty-five feet from the ground. It does away in many cases with the neces- 
sity for taking hoses into buildings and allows firemen to reach blazes with a minimum waste of time. 


Fire Extinguishers 


By D. JAY CULVER 


No new invention has been 
able to best the honored brass 
pole for a quick descent from 
living quarters to the engines. 


A fine team of fire horses 
makes its last run in Wash- 
ington. The station man is no 
longer hostler but mechanic. 





LOT of water has been pumped through brass 
A nozzles since the days when a fire was only an 
excuse for a fight. It may have been a thrilling 
sight to watch the boys run with the engines when the 
advance guard hid the hydrants with barrels to keep 
the lads from farther up the town from hooking on 
first. But in these days, when a city block houses ten 
thousand people, twenty million dollars’ worth of 
buildings, and five hundred million dollars’ worth of 
business, there is no time for fighting anything but 
fire. 

Big buildings and a massed population must have 
the finest to protect them. The latest developments, 
which will probably be superseded before long, are 
shown here. Each step ahead of the past is a step be- 
hind the future, and the progress of civilization keeps 
making more problems for civilization to overcome. 
Scientists compress carbon dioxide to freeze the fire; 
engineers design high-pressure pumps, five-story fire 
towers, and mile-a-minute trucks; but it is still the 
fireman who gets the machines there, mans the moni- 
tors, freezes his feet, and smudges his face black. 








Right—Los Angeles has developed an 
eficient extinguisher, the carbon- 
dioxide gas truck. The gas sprays out 
in snowlike form and literally freezes 
out the fire. In the form of “dry ice,” 
this same chemical is the familiar re- 
frigerant found in ice-cream cartons. 


Below—Night adds to the horror of a 
great fire, but it also makes a scene 
of great beauty. This remarkable 
photograph was made in Detroit at 
the height of a most spectacular blaze. 
The fireman at the left is operating 
turret guns for a high-pressure outfit. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


The men who now. fight oil fires, among the 


most dangerous of blazes, look like weird in- 
habitants of an inferno. Although fifteen thou- 
sand lives and $470,000,000 are still lost yearly 
by fires in this country, such waste is stead- 
ily decreasing, thanks to new fire extinguishers. 








Overalls in the Cabinet 


'g 4 career d chustun all Rhee Prasis 


as private citizen and public servant 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 





ECRETARY of Labor under three suc- 
cessive Presidents, James J. Davis is 
living proof that America is indeed a land 
of opportunity. For this man, who for more 
than nine years has directed the destinies of that 
branch of the government most intimately concerned 
with the masses, is a product of the laboring people, 
one of the millions who have come to this country in 

. steerage in the past half century. 

The “Jimmy” Davis who has sat at the council 
tables of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover first saw the 
light of day in Tredegar, South Wales, one of six 
children of an iron worker who migrated to America 
early in the ’80’s. His only prospect was to take up 
the occupation in which his family had been skilled 
for generations. Departure for America was a distinct 
disappointment to him, a breaking of ties so dear 
that, when the time came for the mother and her brood 
to follow the bread-winner of the family, he hid under 
a bed, that he might remain behind. 

Little did the inspector at the old Castle Garden 
station suspect some weeks later that the eight-year- 
old shaver, clinging to his mother’s skirt as he stared 
wide-eyed at America’s greatest metropolis, would 
one day be shaping the 











enthralling because wholly true. Estimates of the value 
of his services as the head of the Department of Labor 
may vary, ranging from average to extraordinary ac- 
complishments, according to the individual point of 
view, but there is unanimity of opinion that his has 
been a most spectacular climb to fame. 

The outlook was none too bright for the elder Davis 
as he prepared a home for his family in this new 
country. He had a job and sufficient funds to pay the 
steerage charges for his wife and children, one a babe 
in arms, from Wales to America. The only worldly 
possessions of the family when it reached New York, 
however, were two feather beds—a mark of some 
standing and affluence in Wales, if not in the United 
States; and a thief got away with the treasured 
articles as the confused mother was complying with 
the formalities of entry. . 

The loss was a tragedy to the mother. While she 
was trying to regain the bulky bundles two of the 
children strayed away. For several days she hunted 
for them, meanwhile keeping the rest of her brood in 
a cheap lodging house. Money loaned by a country- 
man paid for the room; but the youngsters cried for 
food she could not provide. After frantic searching, 

she finally found the 





immigration policies of 
the nation as an inci- 
dental detail of the even 
greater duty of linking 
capital and labor more 
closely together for the 
common good. Yet two- 
score years brought 
such a result to pass. 

Let it be said that the 
career of the Secretary 
of Labor, with a record 
of continuous Cabinet 
service equaled by few 
men in our whole his- 
tory, has been of his 
own making. There 
was no one to help him. 
“Pull” was unknown to 
him. “Push,” however, 
wasas natural as breath- 
ing. 

Friends of Mr. Davis 
delight in tracing his 








lost boys in a rescue 
home for children. 

Tragedy did not end 
here. The mill in which 
the father had been 
working shut down. The 
tickets he forwarded to 
the family were not to 
Pittsburgh, where he 
had been laboring, but 
to Hubbard, O., where 
a brother lived. They 
stayed with the uncle 
for a week, and then the 
father secured work in 
Sharon, Pa. Before the 
month’s end, “Jimmy” 
Davis had found him- 
self a job. 

During the three 
years that followed, the 
present-day Secretary 
was the all-round chore 
boy of Sharon. Not a 








career from the time he 


loose nickel escaped him, 





first put foot on these lie tanni 


shores. They paint vivid 
word pictures, the more 


The Secretary dons overalls and shows young James J., Jr., 
how father did it when he was young. The elder Davis 
began work as a puddler’s assistant at the age of eleven. 


he asserts. He blacked 
boots. He carried news- 
papers. He ran errands. 
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The Secretary found summer heat in Wash- 
ington in 1925 too much for his comfort as 
he hurried to a White House appointment. 


He went about the town ringing the bell for auction 
sales. He drove cows to pasture. He delivered telegrams. 
And he took home to his mother every copper, nickel, 
and dime he got. So long as he lived at home he 
turned all the money he earned over to her. From the 
time he left home, he sent her a percentage of his 
earnings week by week. 

When eleven years old he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to work, taking a job that paid him fifty 
cents a day—real money, he thought then. ‘There- 
after,” as he says in his extremely human auto- 
biography, The Iron Puddler, “my life was bound up 
with the iron industry.” 


Iron and Tin and Hard Work 


At first he sorted nails and wore his fingers bare. 
Next he got a job as helper to a puddler, one of those 
half-naked, sooty figures in silhouette before the 
white-hot furnace hearths from which they take flam- 
ing balls of iron with hooks, paddles, and rabbles, 
trundling them to the rolling machines. At the age 
of sixteen he became a journeyman puddler and a 
full-fledged member of the union. Within two years 
he was a master puddler. 

But hard times were beginning, the hard times of 
the ’90’s. The mill where he was working closed down. 
He set out to find employment, drifting from city to 
city. Lacking money to travel, he allowed the rail- 
roads, as he tells the story, to have him as a guest, 
riding in empty box cars. He went southward, first 
to Birmingham and then, when the mills there closed, 
on to New Orleans, where he lived in a “flop house”’ 
for a time. 

An employment agent dazzled him and the men 
with whom he was traveling with the offer of a dollar 
a day and “keep” in return for working on a levee 
in the rice country. The gang thought it was a real 
chance; so did he. But he found himself caught in a 
Southern peonage camp and never got a cent for his 
labor. He was happy to get out alive. 

Turning northward again, he learned that tin-plate 
mills were being built in Indiana. He saw a better 
chance for steady work in this new industry and went 
to Elwood, where he obtained a job. Elwood was a 
crossroads town that had sprung up overnight. Hardly 
had he begun work when the employees prepared to 
strike. Although a new man and unknown, he coun- 
seled against such action, telling the workers that they 
had no just complaint; describing conditions in the 
country as he had seen them; and asserting that if they 
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left the mill, the unemployed elsewhere would sweep 
into the town and take their places. The workers were 
almost as one for a strike before he began talking; 
his arguments swayed them against precipitate 
action. They stayed in the mill. 

Thus, in a small way, he became a leader of the 
laboring class. Before long he was in the higher coun- 
cils of the Tin Workers’ Union. He demonstrated 
ability in adjusting wages, working conditions, and 
disputes. It was said among his fellow workers that 
he could run off backward the wage rate of every- 
one in the industry. Others had to go over the wage- 
scale books; he had the figures on the tip of his tongue. 
He knew the men as he knew the business. He had 
their respect. In the great strike of 1896 he was in- 
strumental in obtaining a successful adjustment. 

It was at about this time that he revealed a gift for 
politics. Hardly of legal age, he became a candidate for 
city clerk of Elwood. He was elected decisively; in 
fact, his success was so sweeping that it obscured the 
opposition he encountered. The opposition grew out of 
a story worked up by his political rivals that, being 
only a mill worker, he could not possibly have the 
education needed to be city clerk. It was even said he 
could not read or write, let alone cipher. 

To answer the challenge, Davis took a blackboard 
with him wherever he made a speech, and asked any 
school-teacher in his audience to give hima sum to do 
or a sentence to write. While the other candidates 


‘Téa is no more picturesque character in the Cabinet than Davis. 
Having worked with his hands as an iron puddler, he comes by his knowledge of 
conditions and problems of labor first-hand. His service through three adminis- 
trations gives him wide experience, and his fight against Grundy for the senatorship 
of Pennsylvania throws the spotlight upon him. The eighth of the Cabinet series. 
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sat back and issued statements of confidence, he did 
what he always had done—worked. In the end his 
opponents got four votes; he captured all the rest. 

After four years as city clerk, he became the re- 
corder of Madison County, one of the responsible 
positions in the state. He served out the term but de- 
clined renomination at the hands of his party. He had 
another and better job, one that brought him national 
recognition, building up what to-day is a great fra- 
ternal organization, the Loyal Order of Moose. But 
let a lifelong friend, Congressman Vestal, of Indiana, 
tell this chapter of his career, which as general at- 
torney and counselor of the order he watched at close 
range. 


The Loyal Order of Moose 


“Fortune had cast before Davis one of the great 
and absorbing interests of his life, and he knew it. 
When he took over the fraternity it was a dying organ- 
ization, reduced to 246 members. Davis set to work 
with characteristic vigor and energy. A born organizer, 
he saw certain success. The whole story is told in the 
fact that it now has a membership well over seven 
hundred thousand, with financial resources above 
thirty million dollars. Out of the enthusiasm and 
energy of this one man, the institution has been re- 
built and made what it is.” 

But the most important phase of this work, in which 
the Secretary is as interested to-day as he was when 
he began it, remains to be told. As a boy in Sharon, 
he had seen family after family separated because of 
the death of the bread-winner in the mills, the be- 
reaved mother reduced to poverty, and her children 
scattered among charitable institutions. As a messen- 
ger boy, most every telegram he delivered had been a 
message of sorrow. As a puddler, he had worked side 
by side with men orphaned in youth who knew they 
had brothers and sisters somewhere in the world, but 
where they did not know. 

He vowed then that, if the opportunity ever came, 
he would prevent the separation of families. His work 
for the Loyal Order of Moose offered a means to an 
end. A modest assessment was levied on each member 
of the organization. Mooseheart, IIl., a plant of one 
thousand acres, which he founded, is the answer. To- 
day, in training and educating more than two thou- 
sand orphaned children, it ranks as one of the model 
philanthropic institutions of the country. Under his 
direction the order has also founded the Home for the 
Aged Members in Orange Park, Fla., where old 
couples may enjoy each other’s company in the twi- 


light of life. 


To Washington With Harding 


Mr. Davis saved money from about the time he 
became county recorder. He made modest loans to 
friends who desired to venture into business. Some of 
these undertakings had to do with manufacturing; 
others with oil developments. So many were successful 
that he was comfortably well-to-do when he was forty 
years old. 

It was his swift and outstanding success that at- 
tracted the attention of President-elect Harding late 
in 1920. Here was a man who offered possibilities for 


the post of Secretary of Labor. He was still a member 
of the union he once had served. He had wide ac- 
quaintance among men of all ranks, employers as 
well as the employed. He had experience in handling 
large affairs. He was the custodian of great funds in- 
trusted to his care, and, on his own account, he already 
was a business man and an employer. The combination 
seemed ideal. 

Davis came to Washington in March, 1921. He 
served under Harding until death claimed the Presi- 
dent. He was retained by Coolidge, who desired to 
keep the Cabinet as nearly unbroken as he could until 
he came into the Presidency in his own right. Then 
Coolidge kept him on throughout the four years of his 
elected term. He was slated for retirement with the 
election of Hoover, but the present Executive, finding 
no acceptable candidate, induced him to remain in 
office, acting in this particular as he did in retaining 
Andrew W. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury. 

But there is something more than a record for con- 
tinuous service to emphasize. Of much greater im- 
portance is the prosperity the country has enjoyed 
throughout much of his incumbency, due to an in- 
determinable extent to his unceasing efforts to spread 
good will and the spirit of partnership between em- 
ployer and worker. 


Working for Industrial Contentment 


It required no little effort to bring about peace and 
contentment in the industrial world almost a decade 
ago. Statistics show that six million people were out 
of work when he took up official duties. He went here 
and there preaching simple fundamentals. His slogan 
everywhere was: “The way back to prosperity is 
to work your way back.” He pleaded with employer 
and worker to forget old rancors and to pool their 
common interests in a single partnership for business 
success. His efforts added to the confidence in the 
Administration. Business picked up. It was the 
beginning of the greatest era of prosperity the country 
has ever known. 

Second in importance only to the smoothing of 
industrial discord was his handling of the immigration 
problem. Early in his first term, Congress enacted the 
first immigration law seeking to restrict the number 
of aliens permitted to come to America. The carrying 
out of the statute was difficult. Its operation resulted 
in many hardships. Families were separated. Steamers 
raced to these shores to land their passengers before 
the quotas were exhausted; literally thousands of men, 
women, and children were turned back at the ports 
of entry after they had disposed of their homes in the 
old countries and had crossed three thousand miles of 
seas. Most of this, however, is of the past, due to the 
passage of amendments, many of which the Secretary 
proposed. 

The law is not yet wholly satisfactory to Mr. Davis. 
He sees the need of authorization for the selection 


of immigrants with regard to their economic or occu- ° 


pational desirability. His repeated recommendations 

that this authority be granted can best be explained 

by referring to the present situation in Europe, where 

two million persons have taken some step toward se- 

curing immigration visas at the various consulates, 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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How I Found New Troy 


By LUIGI UGOLINI 


Head of the Italian Archeological Mission in Albania 





the summer of 1929, have furnished ample 
réward for the long years of patient labor 
which the Italian Archeological Mission has conducted 
in other parts of Albania, particularly in the city of 
Feniki, which is about seven times as large as the 
Athenian acropolis. 

The excavations have revealed most of the history of 
Buthrotum, and the interest which both historians 
and archeologists are now taking in them is peculiarly 
appropriate in that it coincides with the celebration 
of the two thousandth anniversary of the birth of 
Vergil. Of all the tributes which the civilized world 
could render his memory, we believe that none could 
be more significant than the uncovering of the ruins of 
a city familiar to all those who have read the /Eneid. 

Very few sites of archeological interest can compare 
with Buthrotum for wealth of historical material, as 
well as the glamor of poet lore and classical legend 
which surround it. 

One has to think of Troy, Mycene, or Tiryns in 
order to furnish comparisons of equal interest. Like 
Troy, Buthrotum had a part in the greatest of classical 
epics, the war between the Greeks and the Trojans 
which began with the abduction of Helen and ended 
with the destruction of Troy. 

While the history and legend of the latter were sung 
by Homer, the events which took place at Buthrotum 
were narrated by Vergil. In the third book of the 
Eneid, Vergil tells us that after years of wanderings 
and adventures his hero, who was destined to lay the 
foundation of “one other Troy” in Italy, arrived in 
Buthrotum. Here, to his astonishment and joy, 
/Eneas found another Trojan—Helenus, son of Priam 
and brother of slain Hector. Helenus and Andromache, 
Hector’s widow, had been taken captives to the region 
known as Chaonia by Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, son of 
Achilles, who made the fair prisoner his wife but who 
upon his death left Helenus his kingdom and his 
queen. 

Helenus promptly set about building a city which 
would in every way resemble the one which the Greeks 
had destroyed. To further the illusion he gave ancient 
Trojan names to the rivers, as well as to the bridges, 
battlements, and gates of Buthrotum. 

/Eneas remained there two days and found rest in 
sumptuous palaces, adorned with statues, while “silver 


WHE DISCOVERY of the city of Buthro- 
| tum, and the excavations made during 











The most important single discovery made by the 
author was this statue, the Goddess of Buthrotum, 
which dates from the best period of Greek art. It 
has been ascribed by some to the master Praxiteles. 
The figure, larger than life size, was presented 
by King Zog of Albania to Premier Mussolini. 


IL, 1924 Luigi Ugolini saw in 
Albania ruins of ancient buildings. In 
1929, after working almost a full year, 
he found the New Troy mentioned by 
Vergil and founded by the man who 
married Hector’s widow. His discoveries 
are of the very first importance. Beauti- 
ful works of art of the Golden Age were 
unearthed—and stately buildings too. 
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A partial view of the remains of the 
Greek theater. Vergil tells how Hel- 
enus, son of Priam, here established 
a new Trojan kingdom. Hence the 
names New Troy and New Pergamum. 


traces of the Grecian era, among which 
are the remnants of the walls which pro- 
tected the city and which were built 
about the fifth century B.c: The exca- 
vations revealed a truly imposing gate- 
way, which was entirely buried and which 
emerged from the ground in exception- 
ally good condition. It stands more than 
fifteen feet high and is built of massive 








plates and golden goblets” were used by those who 
offered him food. Comforted by Helenus’ prophecy as 
to his own destiny and laden with precious gifts, 
/Eneas crossed the narrow Strait of Otranto in order to 
go to Italy, there to found a city which, like Buthro- 
tum, would resemble his native Troy. 

Very few spots in Albania are as picturesque as that 
on which Buthrotum stands. The lake of Vivari, north 
of Santi Quaranta, partly surrounds a strip of land, 
forming a peninsula of sorts. A range of rolling hills is 
seen on one side; on the other, the eyes roam over a 
vast and deserted plain, while beyond the Ionic Sea the 
island of Corfu rises out of the blue distance. A shep- 
herd in search of some lost lamb is the only human 
being who may occasionally visit the place, while day 
in and day out silence, solitude, and abandonment 
reign supreme, with the remains of ancient walls pro- 
truding here and there above the heavy shrubbery. 

In the year 1418 the locality was visited by an 
Italian humanist, Ciriaco dei Pizzicolli, who may well 
be called the father of archeology. My own wanderings 
led me to the spot in 1924, and from 


lintel biocks, is intact and is supported 
by stone brackets on either side. 

A second doorwas found buried among the walls, but 
besides being smaller it shows repairs belonging to a 
later period. On one of the architraves we noted a bas 
relief representing a lion felling a bull. The work is 
archaic in style, and the action very vivid and expressive. 

Italian excavators are naturally specially anxious 
to discover to what extent the Eternal City contrib- 
uted to the building of Buthrotum. A careful survey 
of the locality made us note a wall on the slope of the 
hill, half buried and covered with shrubbery, which 
gave every indication of belonging to the Roman era. 
A trench about forty-five feet long and twelve feet 
wide was dug alongside, and it led to the discovery that 
the wall was part of a theatrical stage which originally 
consisted of arcades; each pillar containing a niche in 
which a statue stood. Five such statues, buried under 
twelve feet of soil, were brought to light in compara- 
tively good condition. 

Marble had been used for the heads, and the figures, 
averaging more than six feet in height, were identified 

as belonging to the Grecian school. 





the moment in which I first saw the 
ruined walls I dreamed of little else 
but conducting a scientific investiga- 
tion of the site. In 1928 my dreams 
came true. 

First in chronological order and 
certainly not last in importance are 
the discoveries of the prehistoric ma- 
terial. We found a polished ax and 
two knives made from bone, as well 
as a few small articles belonging to 
the stone age. We further came upon 
a variety of fibule indicating the 
bronze age. This material completed 
the discoveries made by the Archeo- 
logical Mission in Feniki and gave 
further evidence of the fact that 
Albania was populated many cen- 
turies before the Illyrian invasion. 
A revelation this; for the Albanians 
have always been described as de- 
scendants of the Illyrians. 

Buthrotum, which was founded 
by the Greeks, reveals important 








The statue of a warrior, of which 
we also found the head, has the un- 
usua! distinction of being signed by 
the author, whose name was found 
on the pillar on which the statue 
was originally placed. Another very 
fine figure was identified as a repro- 
duction of the “great woman of 
Herculaneum,” a famous work by 
Praxiteles. 

The most notable of all is the 
statue which King Zog has pre- 
sented to Mussolini. It is a large 
draped figure of a woman with an 


A shepherd boy in Albanian costume 
on the acropolis at Buthrotum. His 
pose is strikingly reminiscent of the 
earliest Christian paintings of shep- 
herds, a conventionalized pose that 








was long continued in religious art. 





stone blocks. The ceiling, composed of 
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The gateway which may be the one 
mentioned by Vergil. The Roman 
wall, about a mile in circumfer- 
ence, surrounds many of the older 
ruins, both Roman and Hellenic. 


exquisitely modeled head, which 
was found perfect in every detail. 
The beauty of the features and 
the dreamy expression of the face 
would indicate that the statue was 
made by the greatest artist of the 
fourth century B. c.—the immortal 
Praxiteles himself. 

Further excavations have re- 
vealed a vast mosaic pavement 
probably belonging to a frigida- 





sprang forth; Athena produced the 
olive tree. The latter with its oil- 
giving fruit was considered most 
useful, and Athens went to Athena. 
Outraged Neptune, to show his 
power, struck the rock with his 
trident, and salt water burst forth 
from three springs. 

The digging of another trench 
led to the discovery of a mosaic 
pavement and of the lower part of 
a Byzantine baptistry, probably 
dating from the sixth century A.D. 
Sixteen granite columns taken from 
Roman edifices used to support the 
roof, while the baptismal font—the 
sacrament was performed by im- 
mersion—can be seen in the center, 
in the shape of a Greek cross. 

The pavement is very interesting 








rium, or cooling room of the an- 
cient baths, which is in surprisingly 
good condition and is attractively decorated by a 
geometrical design, handled in three colors. 

Not far from this place amid a group of laurels we 
discovered a nymphzeum—a sort of conservatory— 
with its semicircular pond and espalier wall. Statues 
had once stood in three niches in the wall, and we were 
fortunate in finding two, identified as Apollo and 
young Bacchus. The head of the latter is quite beauti- 
ful and would seem to date from the fourth century B.c. 

We were very much interested in the discovery of a 
sacred well, which had presumably been used for 
many centuries. It consists of a chamber with a very 
large vault which protects the well. The water bursts 
forth from three springs out of the mountainside; we 
noted that it was salty. The base of the well belongs 
to the Grecian era, while the upper part is Roman. 
On the parapet near the well we found a votive in- 
scription reading as follows: “‘Guinia Ruffina, friend 
of the Nymphs.” In the lunette above the vault one 
distinguishes two peacocks with a chalice-like urn 
between them. 

The cult of Neptune, or Poseidon, was very com- 
mon in this region; and that the water is salty and 
emerges from three springs, forming 


in design, consisting both of geo- 
metrical patterns and of sixty-four 
medallions each of which serves to depict a different 
creature of the animal world. 

In the space between the entrance and the font the 
general design in the pavement is interrupted in order 
to display two allegorical scenes. The sacrament of 
the Eucharist is symbolized by a vase from which 
grape vines hang, while two peacocks perch on either 
side. 

Baptism is illustrated by two stags approaching 
a font, with a triumphal arch above them, in the cen- 
ter of which a Latin cross appears between two palm 
leaves. 

Venice followed Byzantium in the possession of 
Albania. The archives of the Republic contain many 
documents concerning Buthrotum, and the ancient 
city retains important traces of Venetian power. The 
great fortress of Venice still dominates the acropolis; 
laurel and olive trees surround it, as if to symbolize 
the glory and peace which now watch over the scene of 
past struggle and war. 

After having examined the home of the living we 
turned our attention to the city of the dead. We 
opened a number of tombs assignable to various 





a well regarded as sacred, creates an 
interesting analogy with the sacred 
fountain of the Athenian acropolis. 

The legend of that well is quite 
famous: Neptune contended with 
Athena for the possession of Athens, 
and the Gods decided that the prize 
would be awarded to the one who 
brought the most useful gift. Nep- 
tune struck a rock, and the horse 


A fine Roman mosaic pavement of 
allegorical design. The town be- 
came a Roman colony in the first 
century B.C. and from then on lost 
in importance until to-day, surviv- 
ing as the modern Butrinto, it 
has but two thousand inhabitants. 
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Dr. Luigi Ugolini, 
head of the Italian 
archeological expe- 
dition in Albania, 
examines one of the 
statues discovered 
on the acropolis. 















periods from Greco-Hellenic times to the first years 
of the nineteenth century. Interesting funereal gifts 
were found in certain of the tombs, consisting of urns, 
bronze pieces, carved bone, unbroken glass vials, and a 
few ornaments in gold. 

The discoveries made during the last months of 
1929 have greatly added to the significance of those 
above described, owing to the number of inscriptions 
which have come to light. During the first period of 
excavation we had by means of trenches and soundings 
been able to get a general idea of the city, then pro- 
ceeded to a systematic and gradual exploration of the 
acropolis. 

We found a temple of A’sculapius consisting of two 
cellz. In one of these, besides the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, we found a perfect collection of some three hun- 
dred and fifty terra-cotta statuettes, representing the 
votive offerings of those who had recovered their 
health after visiting the temple. 































































































Exploration in the immediate vicinity of the 
Roman stage led to the discovery of a fine Greek 
theater belonging to the third century B.c. The steps 
are well preserved, and on one side we uncovered a 
number of Greek inscriptions neatly carved and very 
legible. They contain a variety of city ordinances, 
some of which historians who have examined them 
have found most interesting. 

Other statues were added to our collection, among 
which I will mention a large masculine head, perfectly 
preserved. It is probably the portrait of Agrippa 
(flourished 31 B.c.); the great beauty of the stern face 
filled us with emotion as we gazed upon it. 

And so Buthrotum, which for centuries has been 
nothing but a name in Vergil’s epic and in historical 
records, has emerged once more from beneath the 
soil. It may be described as only a city of ruins, yes— 
but the sun which lighted its past glories shines once 
more on what has survived the ravages of time. 





The temple of 
7Esculapius. 
Many _ shrines 
were erected to 
this legendary 
god of medicine 
throughout the 








Greek empire, 
usually near 
some healing 


spring or on a 
high mountain. 
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IN HAVANA HARBOR 


ENNETH DUDLEY SMITH, who won the 
May Picture of the Month competition with 

In Havana Harbor, took this photograph while 
bouncing around in a small motorboat. He was on 
his way to Morro Castle and asked the captain to 
stop the boat long enough for him to expose a plate. 
The waters and harbors of the West Indies are 
full of such native craft—used as cargo ships or, 


around Nassau, as spongers or for fishing. One sees 
them riding lazily and heavy at anchor, with nets 
spread on the masts and strings of fish drying in the 
soft wind; generally the noon meal is in course of 
preparation over a small fire on the after deck. 

The picture is unusually successful in the shading 
and gradation of colors near the horizon line and in 
its suggestion of the brilliant blue in the sky. 
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By INIS WEED JONES 





HE DAY is undoubtedly coming when 
business will do many of the things that 
used to be done for it by the humanitarians. 
And this because the well-being of the 

employee is an inherent factor in efficient production 
and not a philanthropic fancy. This is the story of what 
the best manufacturers are doing to prevent accidents, 
and of the extraordinary dividends that are being 
realized from safety investments by big industrial 
corporations. 

The tremendous industrial revolution of the nine- 
teenth century is an old story now—the advent of 
machinery, the terrified resistance of displaced work- 
ers, their absorption by more new inventions, their 
increased standard of living that resulted from the new 
output of goods. We are to-day in the midst of a second 
industrial revolution. Machine production is one thing; 
mass production quite another. Its speed and intensity 
have created a new set of problems. 

A concomitant of both these industrial revolutions 
has been and still is the train of accidents, including 
industrial disease, suffered by the workers, and the 
financial loss sustained by both employees and plant 
owners. It is only recently that the full extent of the 
manufacturer’s loss has been made apparent through 
the scientific study of accident prevention. 











Blind Disregard of Human Life 


Just as the past century and the early part of this 
will always stand out in industrial history for their 
blind disregard of human life, so the rest of this cen- 
tury will be characterized by its efforts to humanize 
industry. The killing and crippling of workers in the 
fury of a manufacturing age gradually mounted to such 
proportions that public opinion began to crystallize. 
The first two decades witnessed the zeal of young social 
leaders concentrated on energetic and increasingly 
effective campaigns for protective labor legislation. 

Twenty years ago it was 
hardly considered respecta- 
ble to work for labor laws. 
Those who did so were often 
made to feel like social pa- 
- riahs. They were branded as 
“‘reformers,” as meddlesome, 
visionary people, admittedly 
well-intentioned but igno- 
rant of the mischief their 
program would work were it 


Satery devices, although costly to 
install, have protected workmen, devel- 
oped confidence, reduced absences, in- 
creased production. Humane treatment, 
like honesty, pays. This article, by the 
author of our April sketch of Frances 
Perkins, industrial commissioner for New 
York state, describes the practical bene- 
fits that come from accident prevention. 


put into effect. Unaware of the financial rewards that 
were to accrue from accident prevention, they asked 
protection for the workers in terms of simple justice. 
Their only backing lay in the support of such of an 
apathetic public as could be stirred to giving support 
from an emotional standpoint. 


Cold Logie, Cold Cash 


It was a movement that aroused fierce opposition on 
the part of many manufacturers. Their attitude was 
fully as emotional as that of the reformers. Their re- 
sistance was based first on fear of damage to their 
business, and second on fear of the new feeling abroad 
that the public was entitled to have something to say 
about private enterprise. The representatives of manu- 
facturers’ associations swarmed to the state capitols 
whenever protective legislation was pending and 
fought it by every known strategy. 

Even the commercial insurance companies, sensitive 
as they are to the trend of things through the findings 
of their statisticians, did not then realize the immense 
savings to manufacturers inherent in accident preven- 
tion. Not savings only, it should be pointed out, but 
new profits, as will be shown later. When a manufac- 
turer was hard to “sell” on casualty insurance the 
agents then felt they had to admit that safety might 
cost more. The chief benefit they had to offer to the 
employer, aside from the humanity of insurance, was 
freedom from paying the damages that an occasional 
jury awarded to the victim or his heirs. 

By 1920 a vast accumulation of bad. practices had 
been cleared away in the better plants. The previous 
ten years had shown such significant decreases in the 
accident rate that it looked as though safety work was 
making headway—and so it was, in its more obvious 
applications. Then with the postwar extension of mass 
production the accident rate began to rise alarmingly 
both in frequency and severity. Even with the reduc- 
tion of the past decade the 
totals had been appalling. 
The last estimate had shown 
more than 2,500,000 workers 
injured annually—the num- 
ber of those sustaining a 
partial disability being over 
105,000, the number killed 
23,000, and the cost to em- 
ployers and employees more 
than a billion dollars. 
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Elaborate safety precautions must be taken to protect the electric arc welder from serious burns. The shield protects 
the face, and through a glass opening it is possible to watch the arc for long periods of time. A protective cover keeps 
the exploding metal from the clothing. A welder is shown at work on the Union Trust Building in Cleveland. 


Statisticians working from our inadequate state 
records could not give the exact increase in this still 
terrible destruction of life that followed, but the cas- 
ualty insurance figures are significant. Between 1923 
and 1926 their books showed a discrepancy of $44,000,- 
000 between premiums available for the payment of 
losses and the losses that were incurred; and these 
figures reflect only a part of the story, as the accidents 
of many plants otherwise insured were not represented 


in these figures and thousands of small plants do not 
carry any accident insurance at all. A second indus- 
trial revolution was upon us. Clarence Darrow once 
said, ““You cannot create a revolution. Neither can 
you stop one when it is due.” 

The increasing size of plants, the advent of enor- 
mously complicated machines, displacing men and 
increasing production at a rate never dreamed of 
t'venty years ago, the speeding up to greater and ever 
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A temporary stairway, strongly built, with 
smooth hand rails and center stringer, is 
one of many new developments designed 
to prevent injury to construction workers. 
This one was built four hundred feet above 
the street in the Chrysler Building, New 
York, now the world’s tallest structure. 


of a factory just as builders add on 
the trim of a house, whereas it is 
really something intrinsic, an in- 
herent part of the structure itself. 
Industrial safety proceeds from the 
perfect functioning of a plant.” 
Mr. Whitney conferred with 
members of the American Engineer- 
ing Council about the deep con- 
viction of students of industry that 
the most efficient shops are the 
safest shops. If this principle could 
be proved beyond dispute he be- 








greater tensity, the more exacting codrdination re- 
quired—all these presented hazards faster than men 
could meet them. Each year more men added to our 
army of cripples, each year more men added to our 
battalions of dead from preventable accidents, a state 
of affairs unrecognized in our national consciousness. 


Safety a By-product of Efficiency 


Our grief over our war dead is still poignant; but 
how many of us realize that in the past ten years we 
have sacrificed twice as many of our people in industry 
as we did in the World War? No gravely reverent 
officials, however, pin gold stars on the mothers of 
these lost sons. Why, one wonders, no memorial tablets 
to them? Why is it not fitting that at the entrances to 
our bridges, tunnels, subways, or towering skyscrapers 
there should be some tribute to those who gave hostage 
to fortune in the erection of these social benefits— 
and lost? 

As we look down the millions of years, the mal- 
adjustments of this machine age, scarcely a century 
old, are bewildering. Thoughtful manufacturers, safety 
engineers, state labor officials, humanitarians, casualty 
companies were oppressed and overwhelmed. All these 
groups are working on the problem, but one of the 
most significant contributions to its solution is an 
outgrowth of the crisis faced by the casualty compa- 
nies. They were between the devil and the deep sea. 
They had to do something about it or be wiped out of 
existence. 

It was then that Mr. Albert Whitney, an officer of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, gave voice to a revolutionary idea, born quite 
as much of his anguish of spirit as of economic pressure. 
“T am convinced,” he said, “that safety is a by- 
product of efficiency. I believe that a wide survey of 
those plants with the best safety records will show that 
they are also the shops with the lowest cost of produc- 
tion. The reason safety work is doing so little to control 
accidents is because it is generally regarded as some- 
thing extrinsic, something added onto the activities 


lieved a profound change in safety 
work could be effected that would 
gradually get control over the appalling accident 
rate and bring it within reason. 

The engineers had a dinner and discussed the matter. 
It was there that Sidney J. Williams, one of the out- 
standing figures in safety engineering, made a com- 
parison that has become a classic in the rapidly 
growing literature on safety. “‘An accident in a plant,” 
he said, “is only the spectacular evidence of some un- 
derlying maladjustment, in the same way that a 
headache is an alarm bell that calls attention to some- 
thing wrong within. Suppose a box falls off a loaded 
truck and kills a man. For every such instance there 
will be a hundred times when a box falls off without 
hurting or killing anyone, but that means a hundred 
truck delays, a hundred readiustments of the load, 
and many broken boxes.” 

To prove the soundness of this new principle, of 
which the engineers were also convinced, Mr. Whitney 
secured from his bureau of insurance underwriters 
a fund of $25,000 for the engineers to make a careful 
study of over a thousand industrial plants employing 
several million men. The test of this new organic con- 
cept was conclusive: the most efficient shops are the 
safest shops. 


Figures That Carry Conviction 


Let us turn now to the proof of the pudding and 
give some of the encouraging plant records. Statistics, 
when interpreted in terms of human liyes saved, can 
be more thrilling than any novel. We learn that the 
Clark Thread Company, with nearly five thousand 
employees, has a record of nearly 10,000,000 man 
hours per accident; that the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, with its nearly 70,000 employees in mills, ship- 
yards, and mines, has cut its accident rate in half; that 
the United States Steel Corporation has reduced its 
accident rate 86 per cent and the International Har- 
vester Company 76 per cent; that the Union Pacific 
Railroad—generally considered our most efficient 
railway system—has achieved a safety record for its 
shop employees five times as favorable as the average 
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of the other large railway systems; that one Du Pont 
plant with 350 employees went seven years with only 
one accident and that a minor one. 

These decreases usually represent some years of 
effort, but many plants have been able to reduce their 
accident rate 50 per cent in one year. An $80,000,000 
Du Pont powder plant hastily assembled in wartime 
decreased its accident rate 90 per cent in seven months 
by making a concentrated drive for safety. With 
twenty years’ experience in safety work the executives 
knew it to be a vital factor in maximum production. 

None of these plants had found, as had once been 
supposed might be the case, that protection for the 
workers costs more. Quite the contrary. The Buick 
Motor Company, after five years’ safety work, found 
that it had saved $300,000 and protected between two 
and three thousand men; the Fisk Tire Company in 
the same length of time saved more than $100,000 on 
premiums, and nine thousand men from injury. The 
American Smelting Company decreased its former 
accident rate 76 per cent and found it had saved nearly 
$2,000,000. The United States Steel Corporation 
figures the return on its safety investment at the im- 
pressive sum of $5,000,000! 


The Hidden Cost of Accidents 


As a result of the survey it was found that in 685 
of the best plants accident frequency and accident 
severity are decreasing. They employ over two million 
workers and represent 90 per cent of the shops em- 
ploying a thousand or more men. Safety work has 
taken firm root at the top. 

However, great as are the direct medical and insur- 
ance savings through accident control, it is the indirect 
savings from accident control and the profits from 
inventions which are the outgrowth of safety work 
that bulk largest. ‘‘ Accidents affect process continuity, 
and therefore operating efficiency, 
in various complex ways.” Mr. H. 
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figured at $62.50; the lost time of other employees 
who stopped work, either to help Henry or through 
curiosity, cost $50. The lost time of the foreman and 
superintendent amounted to $47; for them the time 
lost involved not merely rushing to the aid of the in- 
jured worker but breaking in a new man, investigating 
the cause of the accident, making out the state acci- 
dent report, and possibly attending a hearing before 
the state labor commission. 


Removing the Element of Fear 


In addition to these losses a pattern had been ruined 
that cost $86. The value of the work and material for 
the customer’s order, which was canceled as a result 
of the delay, was $44—nor does this include the loss of 
trade good-will that is apt to follow upon failure to 
deliver an order. Then the injured man was taken back 
at full pay, when the value of his work was worth but 
ten dollars a week, at a loss of $90. Thus the incidental 
costs came to $379.50—including a few dollars for 
other items, such as small cuts and scratches—or more 
than four times as much as the direct cost. 

Mr. Heinrich has presented here only the actual 
incidental costs of accidents; but there is another fac- 
tor to be considered, that of fear. When the Moccasin 
Power Plant was building a big surge-chamber forty 
feet wide and a hundred and sixty feet deep out in 
California, the work kept going slower and slower as 
the danger to the men working below, from falling 
timbers, and the danger to the men working above, 
from losing their balance, increased. 

Figure for yourself just how you would feel working 
either at the bottom of that pit or at the top with that 
sheer drop below. You would move with a catlike 
caution. When the concrete reached a height of eighty 
feet, however, a very simple safety device was in- 
troduced—a net stretched across the chamber to 





W. Heinrich, of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, astonished the heads 
of many industrial plants when he 
came out with the statement that 
the indirect losses from accidents 
are four times as great as the direct 
losses. This he has ascertained by an 
analysis of five thousand cases taken 
at random from the files of his com- 
pany. 

Take a minor case. Henry Hooper 
was busy on a rush order when his 
hand was injured by a circular saw. 
Now the medical and insurance costs 
were only $80—but look at the in- 
cidental costs! His lost time was 


Cleaning steel castings. The cleaning 
“fluid” is very fine steel shot fired by a 
gun at the rate of one hundred pounds a 
minute. The workmen wear steel helmets, 
partly to protect their heads from the re- 
bounding bullets but principally to assure 
them a source of clean air which is pumped 
to them much as to divers under water. 
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catch any falling men or timbers. Their fear having 
been removed, the men were able to work naturally, 
and the labor cost was cut 20 per cent. 

The operation of presses has been and still is in some 
plants a notoriously dangerous occupation; fingers, 
sometimes whole hands being lost. Mr. August L. 
Kaems, of the Simmons Company, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, tells of safety methods for operating their 
presses that gave them a record of four years without a 
finger lost. He says, “‘Our experience has been that 
whenever we made a job safe we 
increased the production from 15 
to 150 per cent.” 

Failure to understand the inci- 
dental cost of accidents is computed 
a national loss of over $4,000,000,- 
000 per year. No estimate, to the 
writer's knowledge, has yet been 
made of the cost of fear. Without 
that, however, this loss, together 
with the direct loss previously 
quoted, gives the staggering annual 
accident cost of over $5,000,000,- 
000. We are still shocked by the 
cost of the World War, nearly 
$48,000,000,000; yet it is estimated 
that in the past ten years prevent- 
able accidents have cost us over 
$50,000,000,000. Incredible, but 
probably true. 

Large as the savings bulk when 
the direct and indirect costs of ac- 
cidents and fear are controlled, the 
profits from simple inventions: hit 
upon when trying to safeguard 
machines are equally amazing. Take, for instance, 
the Newburgh plant of the Du Ponts, where Mr. 
Lewis A. De Blois directed safety work for twenty 
years. This particular plant embosses a leather sub- 
stitute called Fabrikoid. A safety invention on the 
presses permitted increasing the impressions from fivé 
to nine per minute. Further changes, once they had 
begun studying the machine, enabled each press to be 
run by one man instead of two, while the final im- 
provement permitted one man to run two presses. 
Compute the added profits growing out of this safety 
study, with production per press increased 80 per cent 
and labor reduced 75 per cent! At one of their chem- 
ical plants a device has been put in to absorb escaping 
poisonous fumes and another to prevent a troublesome 
type of illness that not only decreased the human haz- 
ard 50 per cent but increased production 100 per cent. 


Lost—Five Billion Dollars 


Generally speaking, it is the large plants that have 
discovered the savings and profits inherent in accident 
prevention, though there are small plants justly proud 
of their safety achievements. It is our small plants, 
which constitute about 70 per cent of our nearly 
300,000 industrial plants, together with certain large 
offenders (especially in the South), that by their coun- 
terbalancing increase keep the accident rate so high. 
One of our gravest national problems is how to make 
small plant owners realize their share in this needless 
human waste, this $5,000,000,000 annual loss. 





One of many posters used by the 
National Safety Council to show 
graphically that everyday mistakes 
may kill or cause serious injury. 
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Why is it, when the dividends accruing from acci- 
dent prevention are so apparent, that these manufac- 
turers are not “sold” on safety? Chiefly because they 
are isolated. Most of them do not belong to trade 
organizations or councils where they hear safety dis- 
cussed in terms of profits. Many of them, also, are not 
insured, and most of those small plants that have taken 
out insurance do not get the benefit of schedule rating 
which offers lower insurance for safe plants. Some of 
these shops are in states that have practically no 
labor laws, and there are thousands 
in states where protective legisla- 
tion is still very inadequate. In 
addition, it is doubtful if the in- 
spectors in even the most forward 
states are able to cover every small 
plant. 

But even after safety has been 
built into the factory itself—proper 
fire protection, lighting, heating, 
ventilating, ample space to avoid 
crowded operation, safety treads, 
and what not; even after the best 
machine guards recommended by 
safety engineers and required by 
insurance companies have been in- 
stalled, only twenty to thirty per 
cent of the accidents will be con- 
trolled. The human factors present 
the greatest problem. 

Some idea of their complexity 
may be gained from the interesting 
study made by Mr. De Blois of the 
human factors that caused a serious 

- case of blood poisoning following 
a simple mishap. The resulting analysis showed the 
accident to be due to inefficiency at eight different 
points and revealed the culpability of no less than six 
men! In unraveling the closely knitted causes, one 
leading back to another, one is reminded of the old 
nursery bit: ‘This is the man that kissed the maid 
that milked the cow that tossed the dog that worried 
the cat” and so on: 

Dozens of such cases could be reviewed. This com- 
mon modern type of accident, “‘revealing widespread 
responsibility as well as a variety of conditions affect- 
ing shop operation,” shows conclusively why safety 
is an executive problem. Obviously the codrdination 
of all these complicating factors can proceed only from 
the key man in a plant. And the time is rapidly coming 
when the ability to keep down accidents will be taken 
as one index of an executive’s productive power. 

The results of this new safety work are those for 
which the socially-minded have worked long and hard. 
They have done a great job. They are still doing a 
great job. But apparently accident prevention is most 
effectively solved in proportion as it is studied from 
the production and profits angle. The small fellows 
haven’t yet learned that safeguards pay; when they 
do, just watch them scramble into line! 

I fear many of us rise to our moral obligations some- 
what heavily. But with what alacrity would we hasten 
to do our duty if it were going to bring us a balance 
on the right side of the ledger! It is for this reason that 
we shall see most of the things done by business that 
used to be done for it by the humanitarians. 
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By WALTER TITTLE 





YOUTH who has won high ratings in 
EN stenography—with his feet—belongs, on 

the strength of his achievement, in that 
eagerly sought category described as news. 
He is like the man who bit the dog. A champion typist 
who with his hands adds a few words per minute to 
existing records may win a few inches of newspaper 
space, buried in an inside page; but our unique per- 
former is almost sure to rate the front page, and with 
headlines. 

It is meet that I begin this article in terms of modern 
journalism, for the ingenious individual to whom I re- 
fer is none other than Roy W. Howard, erstwhile 
newsboy, reporter, sports editor, business manager, 
managing editor, war correspondent, and what not, 
who at present combines most of these activities as 
chairman of the board of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 

This i is how it happened. 

“My father was a railroad man, used to plenty of 
hard and often disagreeable work,” said Mr. Howard, 
as we sampled his excellent pipe tobacco in his New 











York office. ‘Like many fathers who have perforce 
followed an arduous existence, he was eager that I go 
in for a business career, wear white collars at work, and 
keep._my hands clean. He was considerably worried, 
too, by an ambition that I cherished to be an artist. 
In his mind there existed the usual conception of the 
artist, common at the time, as a sort of queer Dick 
and ne’er-do-well, too lazy and ladylike to essay hon- 
est work. 

“‘So, as a concession to his wishes, I combined a 
course in stenography with my high-school studies. 
This proved to be no great hardship, as the teacher 
in this branch of learning happened to be a very pretty 
girl. Through enthusiastic attentions to her I soon 
achieved a considerable drag, and we spent many 
evenings dancing together—a thing for which I had 
vastly greater talent than for stenography. In fact, 
my performance as a typest would have been over- 
praised by the term mediocre, but my biased instruc- 
tress gave me the benefit of the doubt, enabling me to 
take to my gratified parent flattering reports of 
steady progress. 
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“This was all very well while it lasted, but my pretty 
dancing partner was eventually succeeded as teacher 
of stenography by a plain and older woman, to whom 
dancing was a waste of time and typing the one great 
aim in life. I was sunk. No longer could I do my lessons 
with my feet, and my rating dropped considerably.” 

Roy Howard has danced ever since, but, profiting 
by this early lesson, he has always “delivered the 
goods”’ as well. His mind dances, his eyes dance, and 
every movement of his body is a dance. 


A Study in Contrasts 


As he sits, if one may call his restless gyrations by 
that name, behind his large desk, his appearance of 
youth is so remarkable that one can easily visualize 
the pert cub reporter who dared from the first to take 
issue with the late E. W. Scripps, formidable founder 
of the great concern, to the latter’s astonishment and 
secret delight. This “dancing” disposition is, I am 
sure, one of the principal secrets of his success. 

Mr. Howard’s office vividly reflects his tempera- 
ment. He has a passion for Oriental art, and objects 
he has collected in the Far East adorn the place. A 
daring color scheme of vermilion and gold provides a 
harmonious setting not only for kakemonos, carvings, 
portraits, and other paintings but for the man himself. 

“Come,” he eaid, “I will give you a glimpse of my 
partner, though he is not here to-day,” and we entered 
the office of Robert P. Scripps. 

It was a secluded inner room, commanding no vista 
of the full length of Park Avenue, as was the case in 
the Chinese sanctuary. The prevailing color note was 
the sober brown of English Gothic oak paneling and 
furniture, heightened but slightly by a restrained 
tapestry in quiet harmonies. It was the retreat of a 
retiring, bookish, reflective character, who thinks 
things out impassively. It was the foil, the safety valve 
for the red and gold turbulence, indicating a reciproca- 
ting partnership both sides of which are indispensable. 
One shows the impetuous, creative thinker; the other 
the calm, deliberate, restraining complement. 

“Bob Scripps and I are as different as it is possible 
for two men to be,” Mr. Howard continued. “‘Ours 
is a most fortunate partnership. We are successful 
together because the abilities we possess dovetail so 
well. Perhaps we would fail if apart. 

“While Bob is fond of seclusion and quiet, I like. to 
be where hell is popping. Both are necessary, and our 
varying temperaments apportion our tasks. Our faults 
seem to checkmate each other, and our abilities to 
supplement each other.” 


An Historie News Scoop 


Roy Howard has always been the reporter, and he 
remains the reporter, primarily, to-day. The rdle of 
business executive has been demanded of him, and 
the success with which he has met this demand has 
been phenomenal. But his heart has always inclined 
toward the news end of the game, and many are the 
important scoops to his credit. 

One that I had from his own lips was a “beat” of 
first caliber. In 1916 he was in London, covering as 
much as was humanly possible of the World War for 
his own child, the United Press. There was no little 





agitation at the time for America to intervene, to 
stop the war in the interests of humanity. 

This movement, many thought, emanated largely 
from the Germans, who were eager to come to terms 
while they were still in the ascendancy. The British 
were greatly concerned at the proposed cessation of 
hostilities. It was the last thing they wanted at the 
moment. Up to that time they had taken a vast share 
of the brunt of the fighting, and a pretty constant 
“hiding” along with it, but they had mustered their 
strength to a point where their chances for victory 
were constantly improving. To end the war then would 
rob them of triumph that at last seemed possible. 

“T went,” Mr. Howard told me, “to see Lord North- 
cliffe, who was an old friend, and told him that I de- 
sired to put the British point of view on this important 
subject before the people of America, and that to 
make it most effective I wanted it in the form of an 
interview with one of England’s leading statesmen. 

“*Very well,’ said Northcliffe, ‘Vll get Asquith for 
you. 

“*T’m afraid he doesn’t fill the bill entirely,’ I said. 
‘I want Lloyd George.’ 

“Lord Northcliffe smiled. ‘But the war minister is 
the busiest man in England. It is almost impossible 
to get to him.’ 

“*But I must have him,’ I insisted. ‘He is the only 
one who will do.’ 

““*Well, go and get him!’ he retorted. 
““How?’” 


Lloyd George Speaks His Mind 


Just walk down to the cab stand near here at 
Blackfriar’s Bridge, go to 10 Downing Street, and 
send up your card.’ 

““Would you do that if you wanted to see him?’ 

“““Yes,’ was the reply. 

“*Then J’ll do that,’ I said with a grin. ‘Good bye!’ 

“T arrived at Number Ten a short time after and 
knocked at the door. In reply to the query of a bobby 
who was in charge I said that I wanted to see the 
war minister. 

““Have you an appointment?’ asked the bobby. 
I admitted that I had not. He looked pityingly at me. 
“Then it is impossible,’ said he. 

“At last, after much insistence, he sent up my card 
under protest; and when word came down promptly 
to send me up, he got the surprise of his life. His man- 
ner was changed to one of deference, as if I were a 
visiting potentate. 

““A secretary met me and took me in to Mr. Lloyd 
George. I told him that I wanted from him a statement 
about his attitude—and England’s—on American in- 
tervention. At once he launched into an impassioned ex- 
position of the British situation. I was amazed that he 
spoke so freely. The British would consider American 
intervention at that time an unfriendly act, he said. 

“““We have been the under dog in this war for a long 
time, but now we have our second wind, and the Ger- 
mans are not feeling so good as they were. We have a 
chance at last, and this war must go to a knockout.’ 
He pursued this boxing-contest metaphor throughout 
the interview. 

“Don’t let America spoil our chance to achieve this 
knockout,’ he continued. ‘Don’t throw a towel into 
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the ring now. We have been pretty well knocked all 
over the place ourselves up to the present, but our turn 
has come at last.’ 

“For forty-five minutes he continued. I did not 
make a note, and was dazedly wondering how I could 
get him to let me print the marvelous copy he was 
giving me. I didn’t even suspect that he was talking 
for publication until he dropped the remark that of 
course I would have to let him see my story before 
printing it. Whereupon I produced pencil and pad— 
and spoiled the entire flow. The sight of them checked 
him at once, so I made my departure and hurried to 
my hotel to put his words on paper. 

“T got a typewriter and got to work. I hardly knew 
how to begin, having no notes. But I taxed my memory 
to recall the utterances in chronological sequence, to 
get the real gist of what he had to say. In the end I 
made about two thousand words of it, and the result 
was the famous ‘Knockout’ interview. 

“The next day I went with my story to Downing 
Street, but this time I did not see the war minister. 
Only the copy went into the private office, in the hands 
of the secretary. I waited anxiously for three quarters 
of an hour, expecting only a half recognizable and 
much-revised remnant to return to me. But when it 
arrived, only two slight corrections had been made. 
One phrase had been deleted, and another of a few 
words added. 

“In order to be on the safe side I asked for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s O.K. The paper came back to me this 
time with ‘O.K.—D.L.G.’ written on it in red pencil. 
I was told that I had twenty-four hours in which to 
transmit it to America, after which it would be re- 
_leased in England and Europe. I was delighted—there 
was nothing more that I could ask!” 


“The Armistice Has Been Signed” 


In another reportorial experience almost unequaled 
in the annals of journalism, Mr. Howard seems to have 
been more the victim of circumstances than the over 
eager offender, as was inferred by some of his rivals at 
the time. I refer to the false armistice report, which 
plunged America into premature joy before the real 
armistice was proclaimed at the end of the World War. 
Here is the story as Mr. Howard gave it to me: 

“T had been in Paris, in close touch with Colonel 
House and others on the inside, and knew that the 
time for the armistice was near. I had made my plans 
to return to America by transport, and had gone to 
Brest. 

“Descending from the train at the station there, I 
met a detective of my acquaintance. ‘That’s great stuff 
about the armistice,’ he said; and in answer to my in- 
terrogations he told me of a persistent report that the 
long-hoped-for agreement had been signed, though 
official confirmation was lacking. A bit later I met 
Arthur Hornblow, who had the same story to tell, 
but a visit we made together to the headquarters of 
General Harries failed to add the much-desired news 
of official confirmation. 

“Hornblow and I went then to the French general 
headquarters and to Admiral Henry Wilson, in com- 
mand of the American naval forces at Brest, but with 
no more enlightening result. I put in the day at it, and 
finally General Harries sent his aide-de-camp, Major 


Fred Cook, with me to Admiral Wilson again, to dis- 
cover if any definite verification had arrived. 

‘“‘As we entered his offices the admiral was giving 
directions to some of his staff in a loud voice: ‘ Bring 
the flag out and spread it across the front of the build- 
ing. Take this dispatch and have it read aloud to the 
crowds around the band stand!’ 

“The excited directions were interrupted when Ad- 
miral Wilson caught sight of us. He called out to Cook: 
‘The armistice has been signed.’”’ 


When the Cables Hummed 


“We eagerly asked if it were true, and he held up 
the dispatch for us to see. It read, ‘Armistice signed 
at eleven o'clock, hostilities ceased at two. Americans 
took Sedan this morning. (Signed) Jackson.’ In reply 
to my query if the dispatch was official he said yes— 
that it had come directly from the American em- 
bassy in Paris. He then proceeded to send a bulletin 
of the news to the local newspaper, and it was being 
announced all over the place. He gave me the right 
to use the dispatch, providing me with a carbon copy 
of it, and sent Ensign Sellars with me to the cable 
office to act as interpreter, as my French leaves con- 
siderable to be desired when put to the test. 

“As we proceeded through the streets we found that 
the news was known everywhere, and a wild celebra- 
tion was going on. There were tubs of wine in the 
streets, free for everyone, and the entire populace 
had gone crazy with joy. At the cable office we found 
that the news was known, too, but none of the censors 
could be found for quite a while, as they had joined 
the celebrating throngs. 

“We found one at last, and I sent the report as 
Admiral Wilson had received it, verbatim. It had al- 
ready been filed in duplicate by the admiral to be sent 
to Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, and to Newton 
Baker, Secretary of War in Washington. Mine was the 
third or fourth copy of the same message to go through. 
I added no adornments to it whatever; I sent it just 
as Wilson had issued it. 

“T wrote a supplemental story of the local celebra- 
tion and filed it separately, but it was not passed by 
the censors. I called at Admiral Wilson’s headquarters 
at six o'clock in the evening, but he was not there. 
I left word with Cook and Sellars as to where I could 
be found, so that I would not miss any additional news 
that might arrive.” 


A Message That Went Astray 


“Arthur Hornblow and I then went to a café for 
dinner. A delirious celebration was still going on in the 
town, when the first intimation of the unsuspected 
error arrived for me in the hands of an orderly. It was 
a note from Admiral Wilson telling of the arrival of a 
supplementary dispatch saying that the former an- 
nouncement was ‘premature.’ It was not, however, 
branded as untrue. I tried to locate Wilson but could 
not. Then I went to the cable office and filed for trans- 
mission to America the new report. The unfortunate 
part of the whole thing was that, while my first mes- 
sage got to New York, as I knew from a return dispatch 
at five the following morning, the second one correct- 
ing it did not reach its destintion. I found later that 
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it had been sent by mistake to Secretary Daniels in 
Washington, who did not release it. 

‘‘This, of course, was nuts for our rivals, the Asso- 
ciated Press. They denied the report of armistice from 
the first, having no news of it, and my own United 
Press was just as positive in backing me up, not know- 
ing that a second message from me had gone astray. 
The Associated Press had denied our scoops before, 
so our men did not let it worry them. George Creel 
and Joseph Tumulty, on discovering after a time that 
Secretary Daniels had my supplementary message of 
correction and was holding it up, urged that he release 
it. He did so—after a delay sufficient to put us in a 
most embarrassing position. He had held it from 2:30 
p.M. on the day of its reception until nine or ten o’clock 
on the following day.” 


That Twenty Million Dollar Party 
“When I finally heard of all the hullaballoo that 


this unfortunate mischance had caused I went rather 
ruefully to Admiral Wilson. ‘Things look rather bad, 
Admiral,’ I said. 

““Yes,’ he agreed. 

““Could you give me a statement of all the facts 
just as they occurred? It would help me a lot,’ I con- 
tinued. 

“The admiral replied, ‘I haven’t been ashamed to 
tell the truth yet. Write out the statement, and I'll 
sign it.’ This I did, and received his willing and un- 
qualified O.K. He didn’t know but that he was chop- 
ping off his own head, but he did not hesitate for an 
instant. That’s the sort of man Admiral Wilson is. 

“Well, I suppose I gave, unwittingly, the biggest 
party ever given in America. Someone calculated 
that about twenty million dollars were spent all over 
the country in that regrettable celebration, adding 
that my cablegram of about twenty words was the 
first million-dollar-a-word message in history!” 

Roy Howard was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
on January 1, 1883. When he was still young his 
family moved to Indianapolis, and his earliest entry 
into the newspaper game was as a newsboy on the 
streets of that city. His youthful leaning toward the 
arts was satisfied at that time by playing in a news- 
boy’s band. He was very slight and delicate in health, 
with a consuming energy that drew heavily upon the 
strength he possessed. His first venture into writing 
consisted of school notes for a local paper while attend- 
ing the Manual Training High School. Later he be- 
came a reporter for the Indianapolis News, then 
sports editor of the Star. His next venture took him 
farther afield as assistant telegraph editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Head of the United Press 


He made his first entry into the Scripps-McRae 
organization through the instrumentality of his old 
Indiana friend Ray Long, and later he contrived to 
satisfy his longing to get to New York as a correspon- 
dent for the Scripps-McRae League. The next step 
in his rapid rise was as manager of the Publishers’ 
Press Association, which Mr. E. W. Scripps had pur- 
chased and which was later combined with the Scripps- 
McRae Press Association and the Scripps Coast News 
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to form what is now the United Press, with a service 
covering the world. 

He became manager of the United Press and, in 
1912, president and general manager of that organiza- 
tion, holding this post for seven years. He displayed 
a special talent for finding the right material in young 
men who have developed and grown up with the con- 
cern, and a large proportion of those that have made 
a conspicuous success in all branches of the great 
newspaper system come from the recruits he trained in 
the United Press. 

In 1913 E. W. Scripps appointed Howard business 
director of the entire organization, and later he became 
chairman of the board of directors, the title that he 
bears at the present time. After Scripps’ retirement Mr. 
Howard’s authority was extended over the editorial 
side as well. 

The accompanying portrait sketch was made in 
my studio. When he came to pose, Mr. Howard 
leaped up my steps, attired in a manner that upheld 
the tradition of sartorial immaculateness for which he 
is famed. 

Before Howard’s first meeting with the late E. W. 
Scripps, who was noted for his plainness of dress, his 
fellow employees warned him that the spats and stick 
and striking costumes might be the cause of a deroga- 
tory estimate by the old publisher. But Howard liter- 
ally ‘‘stuck by his colors,” and the old gentleman was 
not slow in appreciating the caliber of the man who 
was underneath. 

We discovered numerous friends in common, some 
from the Indianapolis crowd. Kin Hubbard was one 
of them. I met him only once, many years ago. 
Howard told of going to his studio one day, to find 
him working feverishly on some of his Abe Martin 
drawings. 

“Why are you working so hard, Kin?” he asked. 
“Are you trying to kill yourself?” 

“No,” was the reply; “I always hurry like hell, so 
I can stop and rest.” 


A Story That Bears Repeating 


Roy Howard works like that, and he has learned to 
make a fine art of stopping and resting. He rushes off 
to the woods with frequent regularity, to shoot or to 
fish. He has aroused my jealousy by displaying a 
speckled square-tailed trout, beautifully mounted 
and weighing six and a half pounds. He also has a 
ninety-foot boat that affords recreation. Ray Long, 
Rex Beach, and Irvin Cobb are frequent companions 
on these expeditions. 

A story that has been told of Roy Howard before 
will bear repeating. A toastmaster, introducing him at 
a dinner in Washington, concluded his remarks by 
saying: 

“A tree never dies as long as the fresh sap keeps 
coming to the top. An institution never grows old as 
long as fresh blood rises to the high places.” 

Howard rose to his feet. “I take it that he regards 
me as the fresh sap!” he said. 

Fresh he most certainly is, in the best sense of that 
term, but no one can accuse him of being a sap. And, 
in spite of outstanding success, he remains at heart the 
unspoiled small boy who cried his papers in India- 
napolis back in the ’90’s. 


A decade ago, despite two hundred 
and fifty years of commercial activity, the 
known map of Canada was a narrow band 
paralleling the United States border. Now 
aviation is filling in the blanks. Prospec- 
tors have flown to likely mines and tools 
have been carried in by plane. In this work 
the Eskimo has proved valuable as an 
airplane mechanic; this chief, at Baker 
Lake, was an excellent one. The third 
and last of Earl Hanson’s articles on the 
uncovering of Canada’s northern riches. 
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By EARL HANSON 





FTER the war Canada, like a good many 
7A other nations, found herself with a new 
toy on her hands, the disposition of which 
SS was rather puzzling. That this toy, the 
airplane, had great possibilities was evident enough, 
but that it needed government support of some kind 
was equally plain. It was too young to stand on its 
own feet. 

But Canada, her finances hard hit by the war, had 
no desire to spend money on anything that did not 
promise immediate returns. Money for aviation sub- 
sidies was simply not on hand, so the airplane, instead 
of being nursed along, was immediately put to work. 

It could be put to work in Canada. In the United 
States, competing with railroads and automobiles, 
saving little time and no money at all for its users, 
the flying machine had no immediate prospect for 
economic independence. But Canada, with her mil- 
lions of square miles of wilderness, enormously wealthy 
but largely inaccessible and almost entirely unex- 
ploited, had ideal conditions for the economic use of 
aircraft. When competing with dog teams and canoes 
the plane was in its proper element, for the savings it 
effected in time were calculable in weeks and months 
rather than hours and days, and its financial effects 
were largely on the credit side. 

So it was that the Royal Canadian Air Force was 
organized and equipped to pay for itself by selling 
flight service to those branches of the government that 
operated outside the settled areas. These branches 
are many and their needs unusual. 











The demands of the forestry service, the topographic 
survey, and the Department of Indian Affairs could 
not be met by prairie schooners. The vast region lying 
north of that one-inch strip on the map representing 
inhabited Canada is stubborn and yields only to joint 
attack by all the forces available to modern engineer- 
ing skill. Reconnaissance—scouting—and the greater 
part of early transport are taken care of by planes. 
Tractors and horse teams, running over the winter 
ice, follow when the need arises. Railroads must follow 
the tractors for future production. 

Numberless illustrations can be cited of this same 
transportation cycle. The ‘Million Dollar Mound” 
in the Rottenstone Lake District, rich in copper, 
nickel, and platinum, was discovered from a plane. 
Prospectors, stakers, and later diamond drills and 
working parties were flown to the scene. When pre- 
liminary investigations showed results favorable 
enough to warrant further expenditures of money, 
tractor trains as well as planes were used to haul in 
supplies and men for further development. And to-day 
the region shows up so well as a potential mining 
district that the Canadian Pacific Railroad has ob- 
tained a charter to tap it with a line. 

One of the greatest things that ever happened to 
Canada was the government’s decision, after the war, 
to help aviation by shoving it into the wilderness and 
making it work. In the north, forbidding, inaccessible, 
the plane became a tool that could do work possible 
by no other means. For two hundred and fifty years 
Hudson’s Bay Company men, private traders, and 
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and the geologists strike into 
the woods in the hope of dis- 
covering thousands of lakes 
and dozens of various rock 
formations they didn’t even 
know existed? Where was the 
money to pay for chopping 
thousands of miles of paths 
through the woods, to serve 
the engineers in getting transit 
shots? And if a forest fire 
started in some inaccessible 
part of the wilderness, burn- 
ing up the wealth of future 
generations, was a road to be 
cut blindly for the purpose of 
bringing in fighters? 

But aircraft overcame these 
difficulties with amazing effi- 
ciency. Since planes have been 
used by the forestry service 
for spotting fires and flying 
men and equipment to the 
scene, fire losses havedwindled 
to less than one fourth of 
what they once were, in spite 
of the fact that the fire haz- 
ard has been many times in- 
creased by an inrush of pio- 
neers to the country. That 
figure was given to me by a 
reliable authority, but I 
wonder how he knows. In 
the old days it was often im- 
possible even to spot fires, let 
alone calculate their damage. 





prospectors had made highways out of the main water 
routes and intervening portages. 
country remained virgin, unexplored, generally un- 
trodden by the feet of the white man. Two hundred 
and fifty years of. intense commercial activity, and 
the result was a sketchy map—even immediately 
north of the railroads there was nothing but spare 
streaks on large sheets of white paper. 

How could it be otherwise? How could the engineers 


A supply plane at Pickle Lake. Due to the intense cold, special ways of warming up engines are used. Here a 
heater is placed inside the canvas covering the motor. Developed in Canada, this method was used by Byrd and 
Wilkins. The skis on the plane were built to meet Canadian conditions; the type is used in Antarctica too. 





Only two days before the present writing, I flew 
In between the from Sioux Lookout to Kenorah, Ontario, in one of 
the commercial planes that had been requisitioned by 
the Ontario government to help in fighting fires. On 
the way the pilot and I spotted two small blazes that 
had just started. These were promptly squelched after 
being reported to the district ranger. At Kenorah the 
ranger fought a dozen fires within a radius of a hundred 
miles, none of them in sight. No less than eight planes, 

















Pat Reid, below, and Ken Murray, of the 
Northern Aerial Minerals Exploration, Ltd. 
The author flew with them in gathering ma- 
terial for this article. They are the modern 
counterparts of our own famous forty-niners. 


private and government- 
owned, flew out with men and 
supplies—food, pumps, hose, 
axes—and flew back with 
reports that formed the bases 
of tense councils of war be- 
tween the ranger and the 
pilots. Ten years ago these 
fires would have been a calam- 
ity, beyond control except by 
a chance heavy rain. To-day, 
in comparison, they amount 
to local nuisances. 

In the past five years, since 
planes have been at work, on 
fire patrol and mapping wild- 
erness regions, more has been 
learned about Canada’s north 
than was learned in the pre- 
ceding two hundred and fifty 
years of intrepid travel and 
heroic adventure. 

Aerial photography espe- 
cially is producing a new breed 
of explorers. The term “arm- 
chair explorer” is sometimes 
used in derision, but one 
trained man, sitting in his 
office in Ottawa, requisition- 
ing photographs of unknown 
regions from the air force, can 
do more effective geographic 
research than half a dozen ex- 
peditions of the average grade. 

Timber cruising, for in- 
stance, can be done in the 
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AVIATION OPENS CANADA'S NORTH 


A cache of gasoline and food. It is raised off the 
ground for protection from wolves and deep snow- 
drifts. Thousands of gas caches have been located all 
over Canada, mostly on lake shores, so that an air- 
plane is almost never out of range of one of them. 


office. Density of growth and the areas covered by 
various kinds of trees can be plotted accurately on 
paper, for estimates of the country’s timber resources. 
Types of trees cannot always be determined from 
photographs, but the important thing, change, can 
always be spotted. Clear distinction can be made 
between conifers and deciduous trees, especially in 
winter, when the latter are bare. And when areas 
covered with two different kinds of conifers adjoin, 
what could be simpler than to send a plane flying 
low with a timber man as observer? 

A great deal of geological reconnaissance can be 
done in the office. Where the ground is bare, geological 
dikes and intrusions can be told at a glance from a 
photograph, and these are what the prospector is 
looking for as the most fruitful spots for his labors. 
But even in heavily covered regions, the prospector 
can be helped enormously. Mines are located at the 
junctions of different kinds of rock, and various trees 
grow in various kinds of soil. Where there is a heavy 
stand of spruce there is sandy soil and basic sandstone; 
where the spruce ends and something else begins, 
there is a change in the nature of the ground and a spot 
that is worth investigating. 

And what about the internal effect on aviation itself, 
of the work of flyers in Canada’s wilderness? They 
travel in regions that to the popular mind are as for- 
bidding as any in the world. They had to develop new 
means, new methods, to cope with conditions new to 
aviation. Nowhere in the world is as much winter 
flying done, on skis, and at temperatures that often 
fall to fifty degrees below zero. 


What Better Wrench Than a Gun? 


I know of no greater tribute to Canadian airmen 
than that so little is ever heard of them. They do their 
work as a matter of course, efficiently, without landing 
fields or beacons, often without maps, utilizing Can- 
ada’s thousands of lakes with skis in winter and floats 
in summer. They fly where our advertised explorers 
only a few short years ago won undying fame for the 
mere difficult act of travel, in regions that have never 
been visited by any explorers, that could hardly be 
reached by any but flyers. They fly hundreds and 
thousands of miles away from repair shops, and they 
do it with so few mishaps that they are almost en- 
tirely ignored by the newspapers. 

Stories of the resourcefulness of Canadian pilots 
and mechanics would fill a fascinating book. They 
should be collected. Fifty years from now they will 
rank as high in romantic literature as stories of our 
own Indian fighters and pony-express riders. 

There is the story of Pat Reid, recently in Siberia 
on the Eielson search, who had a forced landing due to 
minor engine trouble and found that his tool kit was 
mcomplete. A spark-plug wrench is a homely sort of a 














tool; when it is needed and missing, however, it grows 
important. But Pat bought a muzzle-loading shotgun 
from a near-by trapper, heated the end of it, shaped 
it into a wrench, and made his repairs. When he was 
through, he cut the end off the barrel and gave the 
gun back to the trapper, a bit shorter than before but 
otherwise as serviceable as ever. 

There is the story of the pilot who took off from a 
lake late in the fall, while the water was still open. 
His take-off was nonchalantly beautiful, but after he 
was in the air he found himself headed for a new 
straight-line and altitude record, because the spray had 
frozen all the controls beyond his power to move them. 
How he got out of that predicament is something I 
didn’t discover, but he himself is still hale and hearty, 
and only last week I saw his machine, still functioning 
perfectly. 

A few may remember the exploits of Duke Schiller 
and his mechanic, Al Cheesman (lately with Wilkins 
in the far south), in the vicinity of New York some 
five years ago. They figured in the headlines at the 
time. How many people know the story of how Chees- 
man got his start? To-day he is chief pilot of the 
Northern Aerial Minerals Exploration base at Sioux 
Lookout. Two years ago he was chief mechanic for 
the Western Canada Airways. His metamorphosis 
began as follows: 

His pilot, Doc Oaks, took off for a winter flight, but 
no sooner had he left the ground than it became 
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A forest fire is spotted. When the 
pilot landed he communicated with 
government officials, and the blaze 
was soon out. Formerly, it would have 
raged for days. The airplane in Can- 
ada was called on to pay its way; in 
this service it has more than done so. 


a distorted picture of the business of 
aviation. The adventures give a 
splendid indication of the type of men 
who are doing the Dominion’s fly- 
ing, but they would be futile if they 
were not merely incidental to 
enormous amount of work done. 
The organization of commercial flight 
in the north offers an interesting study. 
The cruising range of planes is limited, 
and airports cannot be established over 


the 








apparent to Cheesman that the plane’s undercarriage 
was broken. The latter waved his arms in frantic sig- 
nals, but Oaks, taking the signals as a mere exhibition 
of exuberance, induced by the invigorating cold, 
merely thumbed his nose in return. When he failed to 
come back that day or the next, it became apparent 
that he had had a crash somewhere, and it was up to 
his pilot to go after him. 

Since no other plane was available he hired a dog 
team, but three days of manful struggle convinced 
him that as a dog driver he was an utter failure. At last 
he found a plane belonging to the now defunct Pa- 
tricia Airways and persuaded Atkinson, its pilot, to 
fly him to the supposed scene of the disaster. There 
they found Oaks, thoroughly disgusted at the long 
delay, waiting for relief beside a well-wrecked plane. 
One ski was broken. The undercarriage was completely 
smashed. A wing was almost off, and one propeller 
blade was badly bent. 


A Patched-up Crate—But it Flew 


Oaks flew off in the plane to get the needed replace- 
ment parts, leaving Cheesman behind to begin the 
work of repairs. But long before the spares arrived 
“repairs” were finished. The broken ski was turned 
rear end foremost. The undercarriage was rebuilt with 
birch trees. The wing was tied up in some miraculous 
manner. The metal propeller tip could not be straight- 
ened, but the other blade was more obliging and al- 
lowed itself to be bent out of shape to correspond to 
iis mate. 

And then, since time dragged heavily and no relief 
was in sight, Cheesman, with a half hour’s dual in- 
struction to his credit and no solo time at all, took off 
in the patched-up crate, flew the sixty miles back to 
the base, and made a three-point landing as perfect 
as any of those made by the drunks on the sidewalk, 
after being thrown out of the beer parlor in The Pas. 
And those are perfect. 

One could go on for hours, telling about the adven- 
tures of Canadian airmen, but that sort of thing gives 


that unexplored region. But thousands 
of gas caches have been placed by 
the government, the transport companies, and the 
prospecting companies. Hardly a spot in Canada 
to-day is out of cruising range of one of them. 

With gas caches established, the flying companies 
carry on a business that is often as mobile as was 
American aviation in the old barnstorming days. 
Planes follow the trend of events, payload is often 
dependent on the movements of prospectors. One rich 
strike may cause a rush and subsequent business for 
flyers, one disappointment may cause a region to be 
abandoned and its airbase shifted. 

An airbase usually consists of one plane, a few tools, 
spare parts, gasoline, a pilot, and a mechanic. In 
addition, the latter must be freight rustler and business 
agent. He is picked not only for his knack at handling 
machines and resourcefulness in the woods but for 
personality, the ability to mix, to spot potential 
transportation contracts, to work up cost estimates, 
to talk to possible customers, and to land the work. 

Pilot and mechanic have no small job. Often they 
are stationed in some lonely spot with but a trader, 
some trappers, and a few Indians for company. Only 
large responsibilities coupled with an intense interest 
in the work at hand can keep these flyers going. 

Where business is brisk, larger bases are established, 
business agents are hired, more adequate supplies put 
in. Cranberry Portage has six planes, Sioux Lookout 
five. Both bases serve regions that have passed the 
prospect stage and are being developed. The Cran- 
berry base has carried supplies to Sherritt-Gordon 
and Cold Lake, as well as sending planes on charter 
trips over half of Canada. But Sherritt-Gordon has 
now been reached by railroad, and the airbase will be 
moved north, to the end of steel. Sioux Lookout 
serves Howey Gold and Bobjo, Jackson Mansion and 
a good many others—gold mines of the future—as 
well as carrying hundreds of prospectors and their 
supplies into the Red Lake and Patricia gold fields 
to look for more potential mines. When these start 
producing, they must have some other means of 
transport such as boat lines and railroads. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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sun!”’ Today, in his candid moments, the typical 
American admits that he isn’t much interested in 
anything not new—unless there’s money or pleasure in it. 

Hence manufacturing is not what it used to be. 

It used to be that a man with a hoe—or a shovel—or 
an ax—took from Mother Nature things that she had 
made ready for him in her own workshops countless 
ages old. He shaped or finished these by hand (hence 
that word “manu-facturing’’), wrapped them by hand, 
merchandized them by hand and by hand footed up any 
profits, which he carefully stowed away in an old iron 
kettle behind a loose brick of the family fireplace. 
But today, when the end of many of our natural re- 
sources is in sight and “manu-facturing” (in the old 
sense) is rapidly passing, fewer and fewer manufacturers 
can hope to survive simply by sinking a hoe or shovel or 
ax into our natural resources and taking cash therefor, 
if, as, when, and where they can find it. 

It used to be that if a “manu-facturer’”’ somehow 
acquired the exclusive use of raw materials of a certain 
kind, he was safe. Then, by working his crew of loyal 
folk from “kin to cawn’t”—from the moment “you 
kin see day till you cawn’t see anything,” to quote the 
old colored saying—he could toss more dollars into the 
old iron kettle than his family could throw out with 
a shovel. 

Also it used to be that if by his high skill-o’-hand, 
or by use of a few trade secrets or a few new ma- 
chines or the enjoyment of 
a few advantages of trans- 
portation or such a high 
protective tariff as gave 
the New England textile 
industry incredible profits, 
he was safe. 

But today, Science has 
made manufacturing into 
an art! So, about the time 
a manufacturer thinks 
that he has got himself all 
the way up the ladder of 
Success and pulled the 
ladder up after him while 
thanking his lucky stars 


|: used to be said, “There’s nothing new under the 





A glimpse of part of the general analytical laboratories “in 
Cambridge.” Above. Part of the apparatus used for analysis ; 
of natural gas, “one of the cheapest of all raw materials.” wins! 


that he has an exclusive source of materials, some 
fellow across the street or in another country indicates 
that his industrial laboratories have produced—almost 
as mysteriously as a magician produces a rabbit out of 
the old silk hat—a synthetic material that is better 
yet! 

And today, just about the moment a manufacturer 
in high glee hugs himself for his originality in producing 
a new process or a new machine or any other competi- 
tive advantage, some inconsiderate laboratory some- 
where produces a process, or a machine, that is so much 
better that the stockholders of the less fortunate manu- 
facturer see him so soon done for they wonder “what he 
begun for.” 

In peace as in war, you see, Science has become the 
creative faculty of manufacturing. 

One result is that we have evolved such phenomena 
as mass production, mass finance, mass advertising 
and mass merchandising. 

Another result is that we are rapidly developing a 
new breed of business executives. 

And a third result is that, in this transition period in 
American business, with all its unprecedented opportuni- 
ties, the mortality among business concerns is pretty 
high. There are, Standard Statistics reports, only 
fourteen companies of all kinds in America more than 
a century old. And it has been said that not more 
than about five per cent. of all our manufacturing 
concerns are more than thirty years old. 

At any rate, in most 
manufacturing industries 
and in many others, com- 
petition has become a 
battle between the lab- 
oratories—a battle behind 
which we find mass financ- 
ing, mass production, mass 
advertising, mass mer- 
chandising—a _ battle in 
which quarter is neither 
asked nor given, in which, 
with all things reasonably 
equal, the manufacturer 
with the best laboratories 
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One part of the optical room in the finely equipped labora- 
tories described in this article. 
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HE oldtime “manu-facturer,” if he could come 

down through the years out of “the buried past of 
the earth,” would, after he had taken one good look 
around, see that modern manufacturing has become a 
battle between the laboratories. 

Indeed I’d like to take him—along with a few thou- 
sands of the manufacturers of our day—on some of these 
little journeys of mine whereon | have spent a week of 
every month for six years in some great manufacturing 
or other organization. Then, in plants the like of which 
he never dreamed, he would see invisible power made 
practicable by Science, smoothly turning thousands of 
wheels. He would see machines, working automatically, 
perform miracles no human hand ever has performed, 
thanks to Science, and see machines so huge (like that 
one which, almost in one motion, shapes, reinforces and 
welds an entire automobile chasis) they are factories in 
themselves. And when he looked closely he would see a 
thousand raw materials that Mother Nature herself 
would not recognize, being made into thousands of 
items different in kind, and billions exactly alike. He 
would ask, no doubt, when he had carefully scrutinized 
things we take for granted in offices, factories, homes 
and kitchens, ten thousand questions: “ What’s rubber? 
What’s a phone? What’s a radio? What’s this metal? 
What’s that? What’s this floor covering? What’s that 
wall surface? What runs that refrigerator? What’s elec- 
tricity?” 

And so on—questions that a bright boy playing In- 
dian (a game we ought all now and then play) might 
ask. 

And when he had asked his ten thousand questions 
and learned that our industrial laboratories hold the 
answer to nearly all of them, no doubt he would see the 
logic in this bit of fancy | found jotted down on the 
walls of an industrial laboratory which in the last resort 
has created, and controls, a large sector of our electrical 
industry: 


“Got any rivers they say are uncrossable, 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize in doing the impossible, 
Doing the things no man can do!” 


True, that’s a large order! 


It reminds one, in fact, of the U.S. Marines’ rejoice- 
ment, “It can’t be done, but here it is!” 

But the Marines themselves, as they might admit, 
“have nothing on Science!” 

Years ago, to take one illustration, in Berlin, a group 
of learned scientific men around a dinner table became 
fanciful and expansive, perhaps after having experi- 
mented with the bottled products of zymo-technology, 
and so, toward dawn, asked one another to name a per- 
fectly legitimate problem which Science could not hope 
to solve. 

They tried, one after another. And at last one of 
them, who doubtless was both serious and profound, 
proposed the composition of the stars, which all agreed 
would forever remain a challenge. 

But not two years later Bunsen and Kirchoff, by 
inventing the spectroscope, made it possible for us to 
know at least as much about the composition of the 
stars as we know about the inner composition of the 
earth! 

There are many other scientific achievements, which 
any alert school boy can explain to his busy dad, that 
are almost as surprising. 

Yet there are businessmen who ride on trains and in 
airplanes wholly unmindful of the fact that it used to 
cost fifty cents a mile or so to transport a ton of any- 
thing; who ride in automobile and never pause to think 
that such products of industrial laboratories as grinding 
compounds make it possible for him to have a car; who 
simply never will appreciate what industrial science 
has done for us until, in some future existence perhaps, 
they are made to live again in the not-so-good ages that 
long since have passed. 

And there also are manufacturers, seemingly alert 
too, who don’t sense the “acres of diamonds” which 
industrial laboratories might reveal, under their very 
feet. 

Some of these men have “ got along all right so far,” 
as the optimistic husband was heard to explain when he 
was falling past the thirteenth floor of the Woolworth 
Building. Some have so many facts and figures in mind, 
so many details to attend to, they haven’t time to think 
nor to consider that we have the history of every day 
but yesterday, of every era but the present. 

And others there are who confess a sense of puzzle- 
ment, even of bewilderment, as to how they might util- 
ize the services of an industrial laboratory. They think, 
of course, of the largest—of laboratories such as those 
of General Electric, General Motors, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Union Carbide & Carbon, and 
the Dupont Company, which have mothered vast 
industrial empires—and remember that such com- 
panies spend millions yearly for industrial research. 
They have been told that research is the weapon of the 
big fellows; that it is costly; prohibitive! Yet they re- 
call, too, the estimate made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States so far back as 1923, which 
indicated that American companies were spending 
$35,000,000 annually for industrial research and that 
the return to American industry from this huge invest- 
ment amounted to 119 per cent monthly! 

It is for such puzzled manufacturers and others that 
| have prepared this article. 

It is not a summary of what industrial science has 
accomplished to date! For that would require four or 
five encyclopedias, which would be out of date before 
they were off the press. It is not a glorification of any 
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of the huge laboratories referred to above. It is an 
effort simply and helpfully to suggest to manufacturers, 
bankers and other business men a way by which they 
can, economically, avail themselves of the various and 
proven services of long-established industrial labora- 
tories unique in kind and experience, unique in size 
among independent industrial laboratories, international 
in scope and unexcelled in equipment and personnel. 


II] 


S A matter of fact, nearly all of the thousands 
of industrial laboratories in America are merely 
plant and production control laboratories. Today, 
practically all considerable manufacturing plants main- 
tain such plant laboratories to check incoming materials, 
to prepare formulae for mixtures under manufacture, to 
test finished products, etc. These laboratories, in other 
words, are the modern antithesis of the old rule-o’- 
thumb, which isn’t so good as some folk suppose it is, 
and never was! 

Not many corporations maintain laboratories de- 
voted exclusively to research. Moreover, such research 
laboratories when maintained by a given industry are, 
as a rule, very closely specialized, for competitive 
reasons. Accordingly, over a period of nearly half a 
century, the organization of Arthur D. Little Inc., in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been serving thousands 
of companies in hundreds of industries, many of which 
companies have laboratories of their own. 

Just how this organization has served these many 
companies, including not a few foreign companies, 
since there is no independent scientific organization 
of such a kind abroad, | shall now try to suggest in 
terms of records not marked “confidential.” 

Let’s begin near at home, humbly, with skim and 
sour milk! 

You see, in Bellows Falls, Vermont, there was a manu- 
facturer, now occupying impressive city offices, who 
was engaged a few years back with making water 
paints. These paints, in due course his trade told him, 
didn’t “stick,” because, of course, they were soluble 
in water. So he “turned to Cambridge,’’—to these finely 
appointed laboratories overlooking the Charles River 
Esplanade. Then, by and by, in one of many thousands 
of written reports that have gone a long way to make 
industrial history in America, these laboratories sent 
this manufacturer the following interesting suggestion: 
“You are in New England’s dairyland. Skim and sour 
milk are plentiful there, Why not use casein?” 

His reply, | gather, was “Show me how!” 

Then these laboratories applied for him, and for the 
first time in America, German discoveries anent the 
making of casein from milk—just one of its many raw 
materials and by no means the best. 

And the result? 

The Casein Company of America was the result! 
Also this manufacturer now knows that he got his start 
in making plastic compounds opportunely. For today 
the demand for plastic compounds is approaching 
40,000,000 pounds a year—high-priced and invaluable 
pounds at that! 

Now, in your plane, please, let’s hop “down South!” 

Here, at Bogalusa, Louisiana, in 1920, the biggest 
lumber mill in the world irked of the sheer labor and 
cost of sending up in smoke and otherwise getting rid 
of ever-increasing piles, already mountainous, of saw- 
dust and other waste or wayside materials. Otherwise 


this company was getting along pretty well! It had, 
in a natural warehouse, plenty of pine available, and 
had not realized that in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
this unique group of organized industrial chemists, 
engineers, economists and strategists in things indus- 
trial attributed to a pine tree on a knoll or in a swamp 
a theoretical commercial value of just about five times 
that which lumbermen gave it. So when this company 
“turned to Cambridge”’ at last, looking for guidance, 
found in the basement of a carefully organized labora- 
tory building a semi-commercial paper mill in continu- 
ous operation and discovered that the organization 
operating it for experimental purposes knew from many 
years of pioneering just about all there is to know about 
paper, it listened “hard.” For it was assured that it 
had long been sending up in smoke relatively as many 
dollars as the old beehive coke-makers, before Science 
demonstrated that the smoke from such ovens was 
worth more by far than their product, in coal tar, dyes 
and 1200 other derivatives, much else. 

There followed, then, a survey covering all factors— 
all the way from available water supplies and their 
worth to stumpage. 

Result? 

By and by this company, to its own surprise, found 
itself operating its own paper mill, producing around 
500 tons of paper a day, making more money from the 
sale of its paper than from the sale of its lumber! Ac- 
cordingly this company, amid much rejoicing, not only 
erected an epitaph where its sawdust piles had been 
but it led the way in establishing a wholly new industry 
of vast importance to the renaissance of the South. 

Now, if these achievements stood alone in the fascin- 
ating records of Arthur D. Little, Inc., they might 
be worth much more space! But all this was just a part 
of the day’s work for this organization, which has for 
decades had innumerable working contacts with the 
paper industry everywhere, has determined the com- 
mercial practicalities of almost every known paper 
fibre, been an ‘‘all-round trouble shooter” for many com- 
panies in the industry and is in every conceivable way 
advantageously set to answer, both promptly and 
authoritatively, to emergencies. Its contacts with the 
paper industry began, as a matter of fact, with the pro- 
duction in 1884 of the first sulphite pulp made in this 
country (now our daily production of sulphite paper 
aggregates around 10,000 tons). Then it provided the 
first book on the chemistry of paper-making and to- 
day its laboratories and mill have worked with every 
conceivable color and kind of paper, from tissue to 
cornstalk paper, from kraft to cardboard and building 
paper made by a revolutionary new process here evolved 
by which, at much lower production cost it is made to 


Experimental, semi-commercial rubber refiner and mill. 
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An experimental paper mill that has made much industrial 
history. Only a part of extensive equipment for many years 
devoted to paper, fibres and allied materials. 


carry a much heavier impregnation of asphalt than any 
made before. 

Paper, mind you, though it implied the thorough 
study of all manner of plant fibres and so paralleled 
important contributions to cellulose manufacture and 
the production of such new products as artificial silk, 
has been only one of many fields in which these labora- 
tories have pioneered. All the same, there is one more 
kindred illustration | would now set down, partly be- 
cause it suggests Dr. Little’s interesting statement 
that farming, after all, “is merely a branch of chemistry, 
in which the farmer utilizes the synthetic power of 
radiant energy from the sun to build up structures and 
compounds for which he has a market.” 

You realize, of course (when we go on a lark and 
visit the distant Hawaiian Islands together, in fancy 
accompanied by our illuminating oldtime manufacturer), 
that these islands have a climate that is almost tropical. 
We observe, in other words, that here there are two 
major crops—pineapples and sugar cane. Also we learn 
that because the climate is tropical, weeds, if given 
half a chance, come to maturity almost overnight in 
the sugar-cane and pineapple beds and that the labor 
of keeping them “down” used to be almost prohibitive, 
but isn’t any more. 

“Whye”’ 

Answer: Because the Hawaiian planters some years 
back “turned to Cambridge!”’ 

In other words, these resourceful industrial chemists 
and engineers in Cambridge put their wits and skill to 
work for farming. For the first time in America they 
took bagasse, the waste fibre left after the milling of 
sugar cane, and in their Cambridge laboratories made 
a mulch paper duly impregnated with asphalt, then 
made it on a semi-commercial scale (that is one func- 
tion of their engineering department), and then, in 
the Islands, planned for local interests a mill ready for 
production. 

The rest reads like a fable: 

When this paper, as experiments by Charles F. Eckart 
had already established, was laid down between the 
rows of sugarcane plants, they grew readily through it, 
leaving the weeds behind. Also, when this paper was 
used the moisture in the fields did not dry up in the 
light of one long stare from the noon-day sun. 

Result? 

Sugar plantations produced nearly a third more sugar, 
acre-for-acre, with a hearty diminishment of labor. 

And then? 
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Then the pineapple growers took the cue, and vir- 
tually doubled their crop. 

And now? 

Now whole miles of this mulch paper are used in 
Hawaii, thanks to the hard-headed but imaginative 
skill “of Cambridge,” and a new local industry js 
thriving. 

There are scores of other kindred achievements by 
these laboratories that | might cite. But these, for the 
moment, should be sufficient to show: 


How seemingly useless by-product or wayside material 
can sometimes be utilized to make profits; 

How and why such materials sometimes are utilized 
to establish new industries; 

Some of the strategic advantages enjoyed by resort to 
such a central gathering-point of scientific knowledge 
and skill as these independent laboratories which provide 
the medium-size manufacturer or the small with most of 
the advantages available to the large. 

Why Huxley said, “Science is organized common 
sense. 


IV 


OMETIMES by-product or waste materials can 
be utilized profitably. Not always! 

And often a new process results in a new industry or 
in a new line of an old industry. 

In New England, thus, there is an alert and highly 
skilled manufacturer of leather who is, like all manu- 
facturers of leather, more or less the victim of Nature’s 
carelessness in shaping the skin of a steer. In other 
words, a piece of leather from the top of an animal may 
sell for a $1.50 a pound while the selfsame hide, of 
material not intrinsically different, may, in fragments, 
sell for no more than eight or ten dollars a ton. Accord- 
ingly this company has exercised every conceivable 
ingenuity in utilizing every possible part of every hide, 
by making stampings, for instance, ranging down to 
dog collars and leashes and products running 7,000 to 
the pound. Still there was a large residue that repre- 
sented an important item and this residue this company 
took up with the laboratories here in point. Now, as a 
result, we find this company in position toproduce a new 
product, set up a new industry and add to its line with 
no great increase in merchandizing cost, a new form of 
reconstructed leather which may contain as high as 
70 per cent. of leather and is suitable for floor cover- 
ing and many other uses. 

Incidentally, it is to be added that chrome tanning 
was first applied and made practicable by Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. True, many years before, a humble German 
apothecary named Schultz indicated the possibilities 
of chrome tanning. But his ideas received no commercial 
recognition until these laboratories were put to work, 
with the result that whereas it formerly took months to 
tan leather by bark treatment, and ‘implied much of 
labor, chrome tanning accomplishes its end in as many 
hours. Now, with additional improvements, it has rev- 
olutionized the tanning of all upper leathers, is used 
quite extensively in tanning the heavier grades, and, by 
the way, has made numerous personal fortunes for in- 
vestors in its possibilities. 

In all industrial research one thing often leads to 
another! To illustrate: 

Recalling that on one occasion or another you and 
your liveliest son have dropped and broken a phono- 
graph record and thereby acquired some understanding 
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of how a manager of a motion picture theatre feels 
when his operator drops and breaks the record of the 
fifth reel, say, of a talkie, perhaps like a certain business 
man, you considered the desirability of records not so 
prone to break as most are. Then perhaps you observed 
that the very weight of the typical record limits its 
size and that the number of impressions recordable 
increases in something like arithmetical progression— 
2 plus 2 makes 4, 4 plus 4 makes 8, etc.—when 
a record is increased in size. This problem likewise 
presented itself to an investigator who acquired, and 
made commitments to acquire, the American rights to 
an English record supposedly unbreakable. In due 
course, however, he discovered that this English prod- 
uct was impracticable, for various reasons, for Amer- 
ican use. Therefore he “turned to Cambridge,” the 
seat of much technical knowledge anent all manner of 
problems, and after eighteen months of research and 
engineering against a background of no end of experi- 
ence of fibres, binders and compositions, Arthur D. 
Little Inc. produced and actually manufactured sam- 
ples of a record which is practically unbreakable. In 
fact it is so light that there is no reasonable limit to 
its size, and so strong as virtually to preclude any pos- 
sibility of a talkie audience missing the finish or any 
other part of a thrilling talkie. 

Now consider again the scientific interrelation be- 
tween seemingly totally disassociated things! 

In the paint and varnish industry, which for gener- 
ations had been generally deemed extremely conserv- 
ative, it so happened that the advent of lacquers 
caused one company to pass its dividend, for the first 
time—a fact that finally energized one of its key 
men to insist on resort “to Cambridge.” The result 
was that Doctor Little and his associates worked out 
the formulz of a wholly new line of lacquers. In short 
order, then, this old-line company was back on its feet, 
paid its yearly dividend, added a reassuring “ special,” 
went ahead, with no considerable increase in merchan- 
dizing expense, and now finds that more than half of its 
total product—and much more than half of its profits— 
lie with lacquers. Also it is to be noted that the alert 
young technical man who insisted on resort “to Cam- 
bridge,” is now in a high executive’s chair, which 
obviously is as it should be. 

From lacquers turn to bricks! 

For Arthur D. Little Inc., have also turned their 
talents to the clay industry and recently played an 
important part in developing a ceramic product which, 
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by reason of its distinctive color, was chosen for one 
of the largest operations now building in the city of 
New York. 

Again these illustrations, each concerned with a 
different industry and all radiating from a central 
organization of industrial chemists and engineers, are 
provided to suggest the strategic advantages inhering 
in many cases in the use of independent laboratories, 
even though the concern retaining these laboratories 
has a technical organization of its own. The fact is 
the great bulk of companies served by Arthur D. 
Little Inc. have research organizations of their own 
and many of its best achievements have been accom- 
plished for such companies, because in some cases 
company research laboratories are perforce closely 
specialized, in others patient research is impossible for 
the reason that laboratory men are frequently called 
away from their investigations to correct production 
troubles, and in still others there are situations that do 
not lend themselves to authoritative conclusions. In 
addition there are times when it is stimulating to have 
contact with a kind of rendezvous of advanced technical 
thought and always reassuring to have experienced 
direction and a fullness of knowledge of whatever 
progress has been made in that direction anywhere in 
the world. 


V 


ECAUSE their interests are identical with those 

of the clients they serve, Dr. Little and his associ- 
ates construe as one of their major services to the many 
manufacturers, public service companies and _ indi- 
viduals they serve, the business of making every dollar 
buy the utmost, roll the farthest. Sometimes the 
economies they have recommended have to do with 
waste products. Sometimes they have to do with 
processes. Sometimes they have to do with machines, 
because it is a singular thing that frequently even an 
otherwise alert manufacturing concern may be totally 
unaware that machines it is using for a given purpose 
are not nearly so efficient as machines used in another 
industry for a like purpose or machines that could 
readily be adapted to that purpose. And often they 
have to do with materials. 

Such materials may be current purchases as lubri- 
cating oil, which costs a company that knows just what 
it wants and why and where to buy and just what it 
gets, much less than it costs most of us;or coal, which, 
because bought disadvantageously to the purpose in 
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Part of the library facilities of Arthur D. Little Inc., con- 
taining records of more than 45,000 investigations, much else 


hand, has caused more than one company to pass its 
dividend and “ turn to Cambridge” for technical consul- 
tation. 

But the exact determination of such needs as oil and 
coal along with analysis of exactly what is delivered, 
now fairly habitual with most considerable companies, 
is not nearly so important as some of the other savings 
made “in Cambridge” for clients. In some cases large 
savings are made by the utilization of cheaper materials 
often new in kind, sometimes old and overlooked, some- 
times by-products thrown out by another industry, 
sometimes strange new products of hydrogenation, 
a process that has brought into extensive use a sub- 
stitute, made from vegetable oils, for real lard. Or, per- 
haps, a manufacturer can use a new material produced 
by a “marrying parson’”—a catalyst—which, without 
suffering any change can, usually under high pressure, 
be made to produce from two or more common ma- 
terials a wholly new one—something new under the sun! 

American industry is profiting enormously by such 
recourse to industrial laboratories. For, though things of 
old were, for all practical purposes, just what they 
seemed to be, today Science has ventured far enough 
into the twilight zone beyond the power of our simple 
five senses to discover that we humans know as yet 
hardly anything at all. Thus Science is becoming fa- 
miliar with atomic structure—familiar enough to know 
that there are some ninety odd different atomic uni- 
verses swirling around us in orderly array while we sit, 
for instance, in reverie, in the quiet of a church! Still, 
with its powerful X-Ray and other weapons, Science has 
only begun to make itself acquainted with these new 
universes. And our understanding of oxygen and 
hydrogen alone is already forecasting numerous eco- 
nomic miracles. 

“It now seems probable,” Dr. Little told a recent 
meeting of the American Iron & Steel Institute, “that 
your industry is at the eve of a revolutionary develop- 
ment based upon the use in furnace practice of oxygen 
or of air enriched with oxygen. Developments in other 
fields have made oxygen a commodity comparable in 
price with coal. Its use has been shown . . . to increase 
output, lower costs, and greatly improve product. It 
seems likely to change the whole physical aspect of your 
plants.” 

And consider, or re-consider, nitrogen, which Nature 
ordained to be an essential to plant growth. 

First, chemists caused a billion dollars’ worth of lowly 
guano from the Chincha Islands to be sold for its nitrate. 
“Next Chemistry made available,” to quote one of Dr. 
Little’s books, whose title and substance every manu- 


facturer might well ponder, “The Handwriting on the 
Wall” (Little, Brown & Company, Boston), “the 
nitrate beds of Chile and Peru, from which have been 
taken over 53,000,000 tons of sodium nitrate. But even 
these great deposits proved insufficient for the combined 
demands of peace and war, and scientists and econo- 
mists alike were concerned not many years ago be- 
cause of an anticipated shortage in the world’s food 
supply. It had happened, however, that Cavendish 
had reported, in 1785, the observation that nitric acid 
was produced by the passage of an electric spark 
through the air. A hundred years later Bradley and 
Lovejoy, at Niagara Falls, by drawing air through an 
apparatus by which 400,000 arcs were made and 
broken each minute, demonstrated the possibility of 
the commercial manufacture of nitrates from the air... .. 
Thus by research the world’s supply of food has been 
assured, and great industries have been established.” 

There are a thousand and one like illustrations avail- 
able, to suggest what Science can do for manufacturing. 

For, once more, manufacturing isn’t what it used to be. 

Then it was difficult enough—a struggle against ex- 
tinction all the way from the cradle to the grave. But 
today it is an art—Science has made it an art—because 
there are a thousand and one new and pertinent vari- 
able factors and new ones being added to the mob by 
Science every hour and day. No wonder then, to quote 
Dr. Little’s address to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute once more, “ Major industrial developments 
come far more commonly from organized research in 
which numerous highly trained individuals coéperate, 
and which is planned like a military campaign. It re- 
quires elaborate equipment, extensive library facilities, 
and, for its direction, intelligence and initiative of an 
exceptionally high order. Moreover, a successful re- 
search laboratory cannot be brought into being by the 
simple gesture of making an appropriation. The selec- 
tion and welding together of an effective research organ- 
ization is a slow process, and research results are the 
product of sustained and long continued effort.” 

Then, in an interview, when | asked him to suggest 
some of the pertinent trends in industrial research to- 
day, he said: 

“That is a large order! For whereas we once talked 
of the chemical industries as something apart from 
industry in general, all industry is now rapidly being 
chemicalized. The new processes coming with be- 
wildering rapidity from the research laboratories, are 
changing the status of long-established businesses 
almost overnight by providing old materials at lower 
costs or new products to displace the old. No one can 
foretell the direction in which the next discovery may 
strike or the result of its impact upon industry, but 
it zs, nevertheless, possible to foresee the trend of some 
developments already under way. 

“It requires no prophet to predict the period of great 
expansion which confronts the gas industry, as eVi- 
denced by the rapid extension of natural gas lines and 
the definite set toward the use of manufactured gas for 
house heating and greatly augmented industrial use. 
Important chemical industries are, moreover, already 
turning to water gas, natural gas, and waste refinery 
gases as the raw materials for ammonia, alcohols, acids, 
and many more complicated, organic substances. We 
are at the beginning of a great development of processes 
utilizing catalysts at high pressures and high tempera- 
tures. Already, ammonia so produced has been so 
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cheapened in price as to become, in effect, a new ma- 
terial available for many industrial uses for which, two 
years ago, it was far too costly. 

“Oxygen, which has become as cheap as coal, is des- 
tined before long to revolutionize blast-furnace and other 
metallurgical practices. And other developments promise 
glass and metals of enormously increased strength. 

“Perhaps in no field is development proceeding more 
rapidly than in that of plastics and synthetic resins. 
They are being made from such dissimilar materials 
as carbolic acid, glycerine, and urea, and their field 
of application is widening daily. Some are clear 
and colorless as glass or brilliant with transparent or 
opaque color. They take the finest lines of the mould 
and are appearing in products as diverse as jewelry and 
tableware. 

“Especially notable among the many developments 
now in progress is the definite trend toward the more 
intelligent utilization of the wastes of agriculture, 
forestry and industry. Cottonseed hulls are yielding 
xylose, a sugar that does not fatten the consumer, 
cottonseed meal is being converted into a palatable 
protein food, sawmill waste appears as kraft paper 
and insulating board, and so on, to the end of a long 
and lengthening list”—a list, one may add, that in 
nearly every item might explain this or that corpor- 
ation’s yearly losses or gains. the logic behind the 
abandonment of this plant or that other, the establish- 
ment of new plants or whole new industries. 

“And, about the textiles?”’ | ventured. 

“For one thing,” Dr. Little replied, “we may expect 
more, and better, and cheaper rayon. A new type of 
this artificial fibre has already appeared, which is at 
least as strong as real silk. New processes, new cellulose 
compounds and new solvents are now here further to 
influence the industry.” 














VI 


UCH prophecies might, if uttered in a classroom, 
have little meaning. Here they mean a vast deal, not 
only because “such developments,” as Dr. Little added, 
“are important to the manufacturer, who knows that 
competition becomes difficult when his wastes are his 
competitor’s profits,” but also because, in the labora- 
tories of the organization he directs, Dr. Little and his 
associates have, over a period of many years, had a vast 
deal to do with many of the items and industries to 
which he refers. 
To take only one instance in point: 
He and his associates have for whole decades been 
working with cellulose, Nature’s great structural ma- 





Above: 

A unit evolved “in Cambridge” for experimental 

work in fractional distillation of petroleum under 
vacuum. 





At left: 

Aerial photo of experimental, 25-barrel “pilot” 
plant, planned, built and operated in the service 
of a corporation interested in the production of 
alcohols ana acetate solvents from petroleum. 

To supplement its laboratory findings Arthur D. 
Little Inc., specializes in engineering, to test pro- 
cesses, provide samples, standardize production, 
determine production costs and keep experimental 

work out of factories. 
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Another “Little” piece of apparatus—a two-stage vapor- 
phase unit. 


terial, which is the essential component of the cell walls 
of plants and as such is the basis of all plant tissues, and 
of an ever-increasing list of manufactories and indus- 
tries, notably lumbering, the making of cordage, flax, 
hemp, jute, ramie, paper pulp, lacquers and textiles. 
Things happened when industrial chemists began to 
treat it chemically. They found that it took to nitric 
acid and became gun-cotton and smokeless powder; 
that less highly nitrated it functioned as soluble cotton, 
collodion, celluloid, lacquers, a host of other things, and 
when treated with caustic soda and carbon bisulphide 
it became viscose and later appeared on the market as 
artificial silk. That’s not all, by any means! 

It was in the laboratories that cellulose acetate made 
by treating this amazing cellulose with acetic anhydride 
was transformed from a mere museum exhibit into a 
basic raw material for noninflammable films for mo- 
tion pictures, an insulation for fine wire, windshields 
for aviators, dopes for the wings of a// our war planes, 
artificial bristles and, perhaps most important of all 
commercially, into a superior artificial silk. 

And previously, mind you—in 1899—a distinguished 
firm of London chemists offered the American rights to 
viscose artificial silk — not cellulose acetate silk—which 
was the contribution of the Little organization—to any- 
one who would buy for $55,000! 

Add also this illuminating incident: When, in 1911, 
a group of representatives of a great American company 
sat around a conference table in Berlin ready to pay over 
to a German syndicate a certified check for $5,000,000 
for the American rights to a process for making ductile 
tungsten, a cable from America coming in the nick of 
time and announcing that chemists of our own had 
discovered another process, saved in a few hours pre- 
cisely $4,500,000! Now you can see why science pays! 

Add that there are scores of great industries in Amer- 
ica today—Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation and 
Commercial Solvents are but two—whose whole suc- 
cess and perhaps survival have turned on research. 

It would seem that a blind man could see why it is no 
wonder a wholly new kind of industrial strategy, with 
a wholly new breed of business administrators, has come 
to be. Likewise it is no wonder that many investors, 
banks, manufacturers and others “turn to Cambridge” 
to retain Arthur D. Little Inc. to advise them about 
investments. For while it is true that hundreds, indeed 
thousands, doubtless even tens of thousands of success- 
ful American companies owe their success today to 
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Science, equally is it true that there have been many 
other companies—fortunately neither thousands nor ten 
thousands—that owe their failure to their inability or un- 
willingness to resort to research oreven to chemical anal- 
yses, such as these laboratories conduct on a large scale. 

For example: 

Some years before the World War the White Moun- 
tain Paper Company was organized and proceeded to 
build at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, what was in- 
tended to be the largest paper mill in the world. When 
the buildings were up, the machinery was installed and 
production was about to start it so happened that the 
president of the company called, socially, at these labo- 
ratories, asked in a casual way if it was thought that 
trouble would be caused by the use of salt water 
and was promptly told that he would never be able to 
produce paper at all. And then for years there remained 
standing that saddest of pictures of tongue or pen—a 
$10,000,000 plant that had never turned a wheel! 


VII 


HERE are many additional tokens of usefulness 
in the records of these laboratories—records for the 
most part confidential. 

Thus, one of the most precious things in the business 
world has come to be any device or slogan or mer- 
chandizing plan which is proved by Science to be non- 
debatable. 

But, again, sometimes they are not non-debatable! 
Indeed so many instances flock to mind, or smite one 
from billboards along the way, we are all familiar with 
the meaning of the words “Truth in Trade,” and are 
again reminded that two modesties make an immodesty 
these days! Hence we find advertising, nowadays a 
force that should be spelled with a large “A,”’ resorting 
frequemtly to laboratories for a slogan—one that is 
non-debatable! At date, for instance, the manufactur- 
ers of candy sorely need one. And as of another date, 
when manufacturers of white lead advertised that if 
you would send your name they would send you a bit 
of charcoal with a blow-pipe, so, on making a test of 
your own, you would see lead itself form into small glo- 
bules. At which, be it added, the manufacturers of zinc 
resorted to their laboratories and in due course replied 
that if you applied flame to zinc oxide, it resisted fire! 

But there is a larger view! 

There was a time, not long back, “when art, science 
and industry were accepted as three separate and dis- 
tinct fields of human activity,” to quote a bulletin of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, and a speech 
by William S. Wheeler, Jr. “Art was for art’s sake, 
Science was for the scientist, industry went its own sweet 
way making and selling things for profit. But under the 
growing pressure of competition, industry’s way has 
become less sweet and we have seen it call in the artist 
and the scientist—the former to assist in selling the ever- 
increasing production, and the latter to help reduce 
production costs by refining processes and eliminating 
waste. We are all aware of the brilliant success of this 
three-sided partnership, but we are apt to overlook the 
agency which makes art and science effective in indus- 
try. This agency is research and by research | mean 
systematic investigation, fact-finding and interpreta- 
tion” —all of which, by the way, are important func- 
tions of these Cambridge laboratories. 

As a case in point: 

As early as 1630 it has been common knowledge 
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that clothes chests made of cedar are destructive 
of moths and their eggs. This fact, of course, was known 
to the manufacturers of the Lane Cedar Chest but it 
was known as a kind of tradition from which competi- 
tors likewise profited and manufacturers of substitute 
products could, if they wished, debate. Accordingly, in 
coéperation with the Department of Agriculture for 
the first time, anywhere these Cambridge laboratories 
undertook an investigation that gave scientific sup- 
port to this tradition, demonstrated ‘clearly all the 
advantages and whatever limitations there be anent 
cedar chests, evolved airtight locks and hinges exclu- 
sively for the Lane chests and otherwise so well estab- 
lished their worth that now their manufacturers have 
revised their advertising and merchandising program. 

Again it has happened, because certain articles of 
clothing can be manufactured in sweat shops for de- 
partment stores competitively, that only some excep- 
tional selling point could induce those stores to carry 
standard brands made for the whole trade. Accordingly, 
when on various occasions these trained men were con- 
fronted with this problem they have, without increase of 
manufacturing cost, been able to provide actual and 
exclusive superiorities of various kinds that not only 
constitute exclusive selling points but actually add to 
the intrinsic worth of the products. 

To take another less homely instance of the combined 
betterment of a product and direct aid to the merchan- 
dizers and advertisers of it, consider facial powders. 
Since the beginning of time, for their own interesting 
purposes, women have, of course, used powder or other 
cosmetics; and now men are learning to! And almost 
from the beginnings of our memories manufacturers of 
facial powders have vied with one another in introduc- 
ing powders presumably new in kind, connotation, what 
not. It was something of a mighty achievement in a 
more or less minor thing, therefore, when these labora- 
tories evolved, in these days when health is its own 
reward, a large range of powders which are cleansing yet 
enhance rather than mask one’s natural coloration. 

Likewise, in the department of these laboratories 
devoted to cosmetics and allied problems, it so happened 
that when careful analysis of material costs was made 
in the case of a toilet soap about to be made by a large 
company, it was found that several items, among some 
twenty-five to be used in the perfume for this soap, 
were almost prohibitive in cost. But when this problem 
was brought to these laboratories their own careful 
analysis and investigation in the light of a wholly fresh 
view revealed that at least four of these unduly ex- 
pensive items were unnecessary anyway—that the ef- 
fect, very slight, that they had on the smell of the pro- 
posed product would be totally lost before the soap 
could ever reach the consumer! 

This conclusion is in point because it leads one over 
to a main function of industrial chemistry and notably 
of these eminently practical technical men—the achieve- 
ment of economies in manufacturing. Therefore we find 
them making economies in the food-products industry. 
Here, again, we find them improving on nature’s coat- 
ing of an imported crop seed and providing a synthetic 
covering for the seed which expedites its germination. 
And here, once more, we find them striving to turn into 
dollars the tiny glass pellets thrown off into the air by 
the chimneys of huge plants burning pulverized coal. 
Also they have worked extensively with petroleum and 
made important contributions to vaporphase cracking, 


and to the gas industry. Likewise they have worked 
with all manner of problems having to do with fermen- 
tation on one hand and the full utilization of fats and 
oils on the other. 

The mere satisfaction of knowing what he’s got and 
that he’s making the most of what he’s got is often- 
times worth a vast deal to any manufacturer. 

He may have found in the lap of nature a new raw 
material and feel that he can now so fashion it as to 
buy a villa in Florida next year. But if he plunges 
ahead, without trying to ascertain the competitive as 
distinguished from the spectacular value of his new 
material, he may be out of luck. 

He may, again, have a really meritorious invention 
—a new kind of automobile shock absorber say—and 
since it helps the roadability of his car he is ready to 
wager his money, his mother-in-law’s, his bankers and 
that of all his friends, that he is on the high road to 
high estate. But he may be right too soon! He may 
discover, for instance, that his patents are not worth 
a farthing—a discovery that the patent department, 
with records running back to 1790, of Arthur D. 
Little Inc., might have revealed to him by the turn- 
ing of a few pages in one of the finest libraries of its 
size and kind. This organization, as a matter of fact, 
has more than one hundred patents in its own name. 

Or his patents may be precarious, because he had 
failed to seek here, necessary technical assistance to 
strengthen, extend and fortify such patents. 

Or he may have patents or processes or other poten- 
tialities whose value he cannot really ascertain with- 
out careful appraisal by this organization. 

Or he may suppose that no one else is making shock 
absorbers. Then he might get here a thorough-going 
market survey which would show him that there has 
been at times as many as seventy different shock- 
absorbers .being made (but not extensively sold) in 
America alone; that the great bulk of the business 
has gravitated to several; and that these have thrived, 
not because they have sold their product through ac- 
cessory dealers and garages—a classification with a pre- 
ponderance of risks—but have resorted to making their 
product for automobile manufacturers. 

Again it may be that such a manufacturer, having 
gold certified by Federal chemists yearns to be a big 
business man and decides to buy a factory somewhere. 

Where? He might if well advised “turn to Cam- 


Experimental apparatus for determining critical tempera- 
ture and pressure of petroleum hydrocarbons. 
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bridge” in such a dilemma, because Arthur D. Little 
Inc., not only has made appraisals all over America 
of properties aggregating some half billion dollars in 
value but it has made many surveys of natural and 
other resources, such as that made for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as a preliminary step toward organizing 
a permanent bureau of resources for the Dominion 
Government. 

Also, “ What kind of factory?’’ One that makes horse 
collars? He laughs that off! All the same the purchase of 
New York’s City Hall by a newcomer from Ellis Island 
for $24.11 is no more unprofitable than would be the 
purchase of many a plant nowadays yearning to be 
taken over, because of the subtle, under-surface changes 
continuously occurring in manufacturing, thanks to the 
whims of Mother Science. 

To quote the shrewd president of a corporation with 
whole millions invested in his domain: “We're prosper- 
ing today. We prospered last year, after having taken a 
licking the year before because Blank produced syn- 
thetic . You got us out of that hole! You’ll probably 
have to get us out of others, because no one knows, in 
this game, when the other fellow is going to take the 
ground out from under your feet, by the use of Science. 

All of which goes once more to suggest how insistently 
Science is making manufacturing into an art and how 
and why, in so many cases, the manufacturer with the 
best laboratory wins. 


VIII 


HAT word, “manufacturing, 
be a misnomer. 

It used to mean making things by hand. But nowa- 
days essentially all of the work-o’-hand done zs done— 
with hand and brain and no end of instruments and 
precedents to go by—in laboratories such as these 
which provide any manufacturer, even a small one, 
with services seldom equalled even by the large. 

Here he finds procedure all organized for him. Here 
he finds an array of brains with learned degrees from 
many technical schools in America and abroad and just 
about all the scientific honors available to chemists and 
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is really coming to 


engineers. Here, too, he finds equipment that is unex- 
celled and numerous well-lighted rooms devoted to 
analysis and research along with an engineering depart- 
ment wherein scores of products have been manufac- 
tured on a semi-commercial scale so that, in many cases, 
products here originated may be standardized and sam- 
pled before being turned over to machines and factories 
for production. 

Here he can put his problems on the table, or have a 
group of competent men come to his plant to do so—a 
group as a whole carefully selected not only for individ- 
ual special abilities and experience in various industries 
but also for breadth of vision and ability to work alone 
or z0 along with others they serve. 

Personally, if | were a manufacturer (even of horse 
collars) I’d refuse to do without the services of this 
group; at any rate I’d remember that it doesn’t cost 
anything to find out what any of its many services cost. 

It might be that they could so well advise me that | 
would retire from business utterly! 

It might be, on the other hand, that they could make 
me into one of the new breed of business executives 
mothered by Science—men capturing tremendous re- 
wards no matter which way they turn—largely because 
they trust Science to see farther, abide by its findings, 
look on industrial laboratories as creative and control 
centers in manufacturing. 

Again it might be that they could, without budging 
from their chairs, suggest a new raw material for an 
old one, a new line for an old one, additional lines with 
markets to be pre-determined in advance. 

Perhaps they could bring my plant and processes up 
to date. 

Perhaps, again, having given me my bearings in re- 
lation to industrial latitude and longitude, past per- 
formance and future promise, they might make me see, 
along with hundreds of other manufacturers, that manu- 
facturing may some time be spelled s-y-n-t-h-e-s-i-s and 
that here in America, as in some quarters in Germany, 
the millions upon millions of earnest workers who owe 
their jobs to Science may yet doff their hats when they 
pass these research laboratories. 
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A finely appointed “Cambridge” building overlooking the Charles River Esplanade, designed and built to shelter the labora- 
tories of Arthur D. Little Inc. 
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Why Risk Typhoid? 


20 times more dangerous than lightning! 


© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


ae lightning flashes and thunder 
roars, timid folk are often frankly 
scared and even the most stout-hearted are 
awed. They can see the threatening dan- 
ger against which they are helpless. Yet 
most of these very people ignore an unseen 
danger against which they can protect 
themselves. It is typhoid fever, and it costs 
twenty times more lives than lightning. 


Typhoid kills one out of every ten attacked. 
Those who recover are left in such a weak: 
ened condition that for two or three years 
following an attack, the deathrate among 
them is twice the normal rate. Sometimes 
typhoid leaves after-effects from which the 
patient never recovers. 


Most cases of typhoid are contracted by 
people away from home — touring, hiking, 
camping, traveling. The disease is caused by 
eating or drinking something contaminated 
by typhoid germs. Water that tastes deli- 
cious and looks crystal clear, or raw milk 
and uncooked foods may carry the disease. 
If you swallow enough typhoid germs and 
are not immunized, typhoid fever is almost 
certain to develop. 


But you need never have typhoid fever. 
It is one of the few preventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, painless inocula- 
tions — entirely safe and leaving 

no scar — your doctor can make 

you immune from typhoid fever 

for two or more years. The 

United States Government tests 

and approves all typhoid vac- 

cine before it reaches physicians. 


Before you start on your summer 
outings in the country, consult 
your physician as to the advis- 
ability of being inoculated. Make 
sure that typhoid will not claim 
any member of your family. Metro- 
politan will mail free, its booklet, 
“The Conquest of Typhoid | jam 
Fever”. Ask for Booklet 630Z. “stsegas 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT a 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
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from the outer world once every six 
ee months or once a year. Fort Simpson, 
: far down the MacKenzie River on the 
last outskirts of civilization, now gets 
its mail regularly every week. 
— aN Volumes could be filled with accounts 
5 j of the many varied uses of planes. Men 
who were lost in the woods were found 
from the air. The sick were flown 
to hospitals in aerial ambulances. 
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What is BARYTES? 


ARYTES is an important mineral used extensively in a great 
B variety of compounds produced in the St. Louis District. More 
than half the entire output of Barytes in the whole United States 
is mined within sixty miles of St. Louis. 
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This exceedingly useful mineral is necessary in the manufacture of 
such diversified products as asbestos, blanc fixe, colors, explosives, 
fireworks, insulating material, lithopone, paints, paper, hydrogen- 
peroxide, printers’ ink, rubber tires, tile, shade cloth, 


pte ls soap, ceramics and titanium pigments. 

gl Barytes is only one among the 27 great mineral 
District resources of this vicinity. Some require quantities 
ei of cheap electrical power for their profitable devel- 
Iron opment, and here is an unlimited electrical supply. 
Salt Water is of major importance to others, and here is 
eae the the Mississippi River. Coal is the determining factor 
Line oa to others, and here is the world’s greatest coal field. 
Fluospar 

Aaphalt A Vast Consuming Market Close By 
— To all these, the vast consuming market of 50,000,000 people 
Gas within 500 miles is a tremendous advantage. Quick trans- 
—— portation in every direction, and low freight rates, make dis- 
Zinc tribution easy and profitable from this central city. 

Lead 

ei Already these conditions have built up a huge Chemical In- 
Rock Clay dustry in St. Louis. Here, for the new chemical industries of 
— tomorrow, is the ideal location. If your Company, or one in 
Gypsum which you are interested, uses any of these raw materials — 
sel or products made therefrom —it would pay to learn more 
Marble 


about Industrial St. Louis and its advantages. Write Dept C-7, 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB 
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Government officials are flown to In- 
dian reservations on the annual treaty 
trips. Last year the Eskimo court went 
north. Erring Eskimos, charged with 
murder, had previously been brought to 
court in Edmonton or Winnipeg, where 
they promptly caught half the diseases 
of Christendom. This year the court 
went to the prisoners. One of its mem- 
bers took sick on the way, and a substi- 
tute was rushed along by plane. 

What is the effect of commercial air 
service on the life of the region? In some 
places it results in the reduction of the 
cost of living, either because of the bene- 
ficial effects of competition or because 
of actual reductions in transportation 
costs. Prospectors, traveling with out- 
board motors on their canoes, have been 
used to paying five or six dollars a gallon 
for gasoline bought on the way. Often 
they can have it flown in for much less. 

A year ago last March the Northern 
Traders of Good Hope, almost within 
stone’s throw of the arctic circle, sent 
a load of furs by plane to Edmonton 
and thence by rail to Winnipeg, where 
they were sold. Transportation charges 
came to about five thousand dollars. 
Had they waited until the summer boat 
they could have shipped the cargo for 
a few hundred dollars. But because it 
was shipped in March instead of in sum- 
mer its sale brought $30,000 more than 
it normally would have. Even with boat 
transportation practically free, the 
Northern Traders made $25,000 on a 
$5,000 investment in plane service. 

Commercial flight in Canada’s north 
is still in its infancy, but already it is 
turning the social life and the economic 
structure of that pioneer region upside 
down. It had its inception in 1925, at the 
time of the Hudson gold rush, and iron- 
ically enough it spells the doom of the 
gold rush. The old-fashioned stampede 
is largely a thing of the past, but one 
regrettable consequence is that even 
gold prospecting is becoming less and 
less a poor man’s game. The lone pros- 
pector generally has capital enough to 
charter a plane for a quick dash, but the 
mobility of air service makes it econom- 
ically feasible for large corporations 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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QUALITY CONSIDERED 
CADILLAC and La SALLE ARE 


THE LOWEST PRICED OF ALL CARS 


It is scarcely too much to say that out 
of all the hundreds of thousands of 
owners of other cars, no one thinks of 
denying their place to Cadillac and 
La Salle . . . Cadillac and La Salle are 
cars which most men hope to own 
some day ... This does not necessarily 
imply dissatisfaction with or lack of 
loyalty to the cars they now own. It 
simply means deep-rooted respect for 
Cadillac and La Salle as unusual cars 
. . . In most instances, these owners 
have been restrained from Cadillac or 
La Salle ownership by seeming money 
consideration . . . But once they have 
passed that fancied barrier, they find 
that it was not a barrier at all... 
Ownership of a Cadillac or La Salle 
always reveals the fact that the slightly 
higher first cost is as nothing to the 
greater comfort, longer life and greater 
sustained value. .. As a matter of fact, 
measured by results delivered—actual 


ageregate day-by-day costs over a year 
or five years—Cadillac and La Salle 
yield a greater return on the investment 
than any other motor car a family may 
own .. . Motor car value is partly 
mechanical value, but it is also much 
more than mechanical. It represents 
a physical and mental return on the 
money invested—a return delivered in 
daily contentment, satisfaction, serviceand 
economy—and a return which can only 
come from cars of the quality of Cadillac 
and La Salle . . . In first cost and likewise 
in the cost that follows Cadillac and La 
Salle, quality considered, are the lowest 
priced cars known to motoring today. 


All three Cadillac cars—the Cadillac V-8, the 
La Salle, and the Cadillac V-16—draw on the 
combined superlative resources of General Motors, 
Cadillac, Fisher Body and Fleetwood, and share 
the same economies and efficiencies, giving the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company an advantage the 
like of which exists nowhere else in the world. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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IME alone reveals the wonderful qualities of 
"ha Neverbreak Trunk. Its many thoughtfully 
studied conveniences endow it with a real 
personality. 

Superb in craftsmanship, elegant in finish and 
appointments, it invites intimacy. Not just a trunk 

. . a delightful traveling companion to which you 
become more and more attached with the passing 
of the years. 

Subtly designed . 
for every article of your apparel. . . 


. . to provide a fitting place 
Built with 


the ruggedness that safeguards your belongings 
against mishap, no matter how long or rough the 
journey. 
Made in a wide variety of sizes and styles . 
in modish color schemes to meet your individual 

= - taste. 


For sale by leading department and 
luggage stores the world over. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 


NEVERBREAK TRUNK CO., INC, 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


FVERBREAK oem 


for 
SIXTY-ONE 
YEARS 
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to swoop down on the field with dozens 
of prospectors and stakers, as a gamble 
on large holdings in a promising region, 

The government services demon. 
strated the usefulness of airplanes for 
geological reconnaissance, the com- 
mercial transport companies demon- 
strated their usefulness in transporting 
prospectors and supplies. It was but a 
logical step to combine the two services 
and apply aviation directly to prospect- 
ing; which is exactly what a number of 
Canadian companies are doing. Some 
own their own planes, others charter 
flight service from the transport com. 
panies. The greatest of them is the 
Northern Aerial Minerals Exploration, 
Ltd., which has eight planes and dozens 
of prospectors in the field. 

Not for nothing is Jack Hammell, its 
president, affectionately termed “Old 
Guts and Vision Himself.” His men 
have discovered, and he has promoted, 
more forlorn hopes—and made splendid, 
solid propositions out of them—than 
any other man in Canada. Flin Flon 
is an example. To-day he is behind one 
of the most magnificent gambles in his- 
tory, a gamble on Canada’s latent min- 
eral resources as well as on Canada’s 
northward expansion. 

And why not? The work is being done 
in one of the most highly mineralized 
regions in the world. The mines now 
producing, on the very fringe of the 
Pre-Cambrian Shield, have already 
added many millions to the wealth of 
the Dominion. Some of the best geolo- 
gists in Canada, backed by one of the 
Dominion’s most successful promoters, 
are directing the work of exploration. 

For the past few years our newspapers 
have been filled with thrilling accounts 
of the work of the modern aerial ex- 
plorers. But all the. advertised aerial 
expeditions in the world lumped to- 
gether shrink to insignificance when 
compared with the exploration work 
being done by planes in Canada. All 
exploration is only the forerunner of 
direct utilization—of exploitation of 
either actual physical resources or 
knowledge gained, or both. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

The raid on Zeebrugge was made by 
ships manned by crews that had been 
picked from every ship in the navy. 
First each ship was detailed to provide 
a given number of officers, petty officers 
and men. Then volunteers were asket 
for, and from those who volunteere« 
for special duty the final selection was 
made. So it was that C-3 and her crew 
of two officers and seven men received 
the honor of upholding the record o 
the submarine service. 7 

Their job was to approach as near at 
possible to the viaduct which separated 
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Another Phoenix 


So steadily has 
the popularity of 
Lucky Strikes 
been rising that hardly was the newe 
est American Tobacco Company 
factory at Reidsville, 1. C., come 
pleted before it became necessary 
to make plans for another and 
larger plant. 








This Lucky Strike factory is now 
under construction at Richmond, 
Da. Both it and the adjoining 
power plant will be representative 
of the best developments in { 
design, architecture and equip- 
ment of this progressive age. \\ 
Coupled to these features will be ) 

elements to add the dignity and y 
beauty which contribute to the 





“esthetic efficiency"—so much a E 4 
part of the modern workshop. (| 
H } ; . 
\ ( 
J. E. SIRRINE &@ COMPANY ‘ 
Engineers u 
Greenville South Carolina K 
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the mole from the shore and, after head- 
ing the old C-boat for the trellis work, to 
fire the fuse and escape by means of a 
small motorboat they were to towastern. 

The steering gear of C-3 had been 
fixed so that she would steer herself for 
the final few hundred yards of her last 
journey. But the sturdy band of nine 
refused to trust to any mechanical 
device. On their way across to the 
Flanders coast, they decided that it 
would be better to take the boat right 
under the viaduct before they blew her 
up. 
Perhaps the sheer audacity of their 
plan made for its success, Unless the 
German troops who lined the top of the 
mole thought the crew of C-3 lost or 
gone crazy, it is hard to understand why 
the soldiers let the boat proceed until 
the hull was jammed hard and fast be- 
tween the pilings that carried the via 
duct from the mole to the shore. The 
fact remains that the German troops 
did 

They seem to have remained inactive 
until they saw the crew of C-3 scramble 
into the small boat. Then they came tc 
with a vengeance. 

Hundreds of German troops opencd 
fire with machine guns and rifles. To 
make matters worse, the propeller of the 
motorboat was lost just as C-3’s crew 
was about to push off from the sub- 
marine. Inside the boat the lighted fuse 
spluttered toward tons of high explosive. 
Seconds only remained in which to es- 
cape. Two men grabbed the paddles 
which were in the boat and started to 
pull for all they were worth. 

Bullets cut through the planking of 
their frail boat and splashed into the 
water all around them. As one man sank 
to the bottom of the boat, pierced by a 
bullet, another took the oars and kept 
pulling. In this way they had put nearly 
two hundred yards between them and 
C-3 when she blew up, completely de- 
molishing the viaduct and sending a 
great number of enemy troops to their 
death. 

Every man in the boat was wounded 
save Howell-Price, who in some miracu- 
lous way escaped harm. While men and 
débris fell splashing into the water all 
round him, and he was trying to make 
way with the small oars against the 
strong tide, a steam pinnace com- 
manded by Lieut.-Commander Sand- 
ford, the submarine commander’s older 
brother, drew alongside and took C-3’s 
crew aboard. 

After receiving the Victoria Cross and 
recovering from his wounds, Lieutenant 
Sandford died of pneumonia before the 
armistice was signed. Lieutenant Howell- 
Price was married within a few hours 
after his boat put ashore and remained 
in the service to the end of the war. 


Editor's Note—The fourth and last 


installment will appear in an early issue. 
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goods, more quickly, with less spoilage, less 
storage, less expense. This helps to reduce the 
cost of living and so contributes to the prosperity 
of America. » The extensive programs of electri- 
fication recently inaugurated by leading American 
railroads will double the carrying capacity over 
the same tracks.» For every problem of electri- 
fication—from the greatest railroad system to the 
individual home—General Electric has the skill, 


the experience, and the products. 








For THE Home—General Electric and 
its associated companies manufacture 
many electric products, including G-E 
refrigerators, fans, vacuum cleaners, 
MAZDA lamps, wiring systems, and 
Sunlamps: Hotpoint electric ranges and 
appliances; and G-E motors for all 
other electrically driven household 
devices. 


For INDUsTRY—Several thousand prod- 
ucts, including apparatus for generat- 
ing and distributing electricity; motors 
and controllers for applying electric 
power; electric furnaces and heating 
devices; street, traffic, airport, and 
Cooper Hewitt lights; Victor X-ray 
and motion-picture apparatus; railroad- 
electrification and street-car equipment. 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


Join us in the General Electric 

Hour, broadcast every Saturday 

evening, on a nation-wide 
N.B.C. network 
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PACEMAKERS of PROSPERITY 


— electrification means moving more 
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FILE POCKETS 


will immediately convert your files 
from their present condition to a suc- 
cession of erect, orderly units as pic- 
tured above. 


They stand erect with the index tabs 
in plain view; hold three or three hun- 
dred letters with equal facility; are easy 
to remove and replace in the file, and 
will hold small papers as well as large, 
with no chance that they will become 
lost or misfiled. 











An added time-saving feature that 
is welcomed by every filing clerk 
is the hinged front flap 
which bends for- 
ward, permitting 
reference to the 
contents without 
removal from 
the pocket. 














use ver- 
tical files, 
we will send 
a free sample 
for trial. No obli- 
gation. Just mail 


/ the coupon below. 

La 

Yf _ oT 
Please send me fortrial inmy 
filesafreesample of the Bush- 


nell Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in one World’s Work. 
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Name of Firm 
Address 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Edna Ferber 
(Continued from Page 38) 


of sacks as we went, throwing skins and 
seeds in trash cans, abandoning our- 
selves to the childish joy of breaking all 
the rules of decorous conduct, popping 
cherry seeds through thumb and finger 
at the wide, wicked world, discussing 
politics and art and life and what it was 
all about, getting nowhere but happy on 
the way. 

For Edna Ferber, poor child, was born 
out of her time. She should have been a 
queen in vagabondry; instead of which 
she has lived in a decent and,circumspect 
apartment, with a kind and loving 
mother, a devoted sister, and a circle 
of adoring friends. The real triumphant 
achievement in her life has been that, 
with all these handicaps, she has turned 
out so much good work. 

She is a dynamo of literary energy. 
Always the mills of her gods are grind- 
ing. Some grist is constantly going 


through. As the new century enters its | 


third decade she has written four full- 
length novels and in collaboration has 
produced three plays—successful plays, 
as Broadway sees success. And her short 
stories collected have made four or five 
fat volumes. 

Wherever Miss Ferber is, she works 
in the morning from breakfast until 
lunch. Her habit of work is the secret 
of her genius. To chain and suppress so 
gay a sprite as is her ultimate ego, and 
to make it caper and dance on the keys 
of a typewriter three hours a day, is 
bound to produce something festive, 
something rich and radiant. 

Now richness and radiance are dom- 
inant qualities in everything which Miss 
Ferber writes, and particularly these 
qualities distinguish her novels. She is 
a legitimate daughter of the Dickens 
dynasty, modernized of course, certainly 
not obviously made on the Dickens 
model, but robust like Dickens, forth- 
right, full of faith and hope and love. 

Her new book, Cimmaron, is her best 
story. The story starts, moves, quickens 
its pace, goes straight to its inevitable 
end. It marks high tide for Edna Ferber. 
It is all that she is, glowing, full of grace 
and felicity, candid, courageous, un- 
flinching and delightful. 

It makes little difference what ulti- 
mate place in the literature of this period 
Edna Ferber may take. Certainly it is 
silly to prophesy; in making its choice, 
posterity has always laughed at the 
awards of contemporary critics. And 
posterity, looking at these lively, gallant 
tales of hers, sturdy and often hilarious, 
may in the perspective of the generations 
ahead look back and say, brushing 
aside the dour and doleful pictures that 
our critics love so well: 

“ Behold, here is one who could look at 
truth and laugh, could see life bad as it 
is, and accept even its pain and weakness 
cheerfully, with a fine, ironic hope.” 





When the Watchman 
Carries 





His Conscience 








Some employers are inclined to trust to 
a watchman’s conscience to keep him 
awake during his hours of duty. They 
forget that watchmen are human, and 
that one of the most human, the most 
basic of desires is the desire to sleep. 


A Detex Watchman’s Clock is the best 
conscience a watchman can carry. He 
knows that the record on the dial cannot 
be altered or explained away. 


Detex Watchman’s Clocks are accurate, 
strongly built and completely tamper- 
proof. The most ingenious watchman 
cannot “beat” them. 


. Send the coupon below for the Patrol Booklet 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

39 Beach St., Boston 90 Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks 





Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 
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an “it of Home Ownership 


Tuoucutrut men in ever-increasing numbers are buying 
residence liability insurance. Why? Because they really be- 
lieve that they will need it some day? Not necessarily. . . 
They buy it because they know that what has happened, can 
happen. If it does happen to them, they know the chance 
of financial loss, heavy financial loss, is too great to risk. 


What might happen? 
Verdicts of $5000 . . . $25,000—and even more, are 


being rendered to claimants who are injured on the prem- 
ises of the home-owner and prove, to the satisfaction of the 
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jury, the negligence of that home-owner . . . Among such 
claimants are letter carriers, milkmen, newsboys, workmen, 
and tradesmen. Frequently, guests bring such action against 
their host. 


Such people come to your home. . . Are you protected 
against damage suits they might bring against you? Are you 
interested enough to ask The Employers’ Group Agent to 
tell you a more complete story? His counsel costs you noth- 
ing. It may save you much. 


Write for our Booklet— ‘What Is It and What of It* 

































































The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (The World’s Pioneer in Liability 
Insurance); American Employers’ Insurance Company; and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’ Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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NOTHER FAMOUS 
EXPLORER CHOOSES 
THE LEICA CAMERA 


Because of its compactness and un- 
failing service on an instant’s notice, 
Leica, the universal camera, was the 
choice of Dr. Dickey when he and 
his party of five started into South 
America to find the unexplored water- 
shed of the Orinoco River. 


Invariably this remarkable camera 
is the companion of explorers, scien- 
tists, professional photographers and 
amateurs who recognize superlative 
camera quality. Several Leicas are 
owned by members of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition. Others were taken 
on the Graf Zeppelin’s World cruise, 
the Greenland Expedition, through the 
Carlsbad Caves, and on the transcon- 
tinental Glider Flight of Capt. Hawks, 
sponsored by the Texas Company. 


If you want better pictures under 
all conditions of light and weather 
carry a Leica wherever you go. It 
fits the vest pocket or purse—and 
weighs less than a pound. Yet it is 
marvelously perfect mechanically and 
optically. Takes 36 pictures on a single 
roll of standard cinema film, double- 
frame size. And enlargements to 12 x 
18 inches or more preserve and ac- 
centuate all detail. The ideal camera 
for snapshots, sport pictures, etc. See 
it now at your dealer’s or write for 
catalog 1174. E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 
1oth Street, New York, N. Y. 


The ® 
CAMERA 


Fits Vest Pocket or Purse 
Weighs less than a pound 





E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. W-6 
60 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send catalog 1174 showing the 
Leica Camera. 





Ohio Versus Wall Street 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Here are the respective positions. Mr. 
Campbell says: 

“We have been conscious for several 
years that changing conditions in the 
steel business were greatly affecting the 
business of Sheet & Tube. The protection 
of its interests requires that we look 
ahead and provide against them 

“With these facts before us, we re- 
viewed the field, giving careful con- 
sideration to a number of possible 
mergers with other companies. It seemed 
clear that your Company should make 
no alliance except such as would afford 
widely diversified lines of product, 
strongly entrenched positions in the 
important markets at home and abroad, 
and resources which added to those of 
your Company would constitute a 
strong organization of national propor- 
tions. 

“ After carefully examining the situa- 
tion, we came to the conclusion that 
Bethlehem would be the most advan- 
tageous partner for Sheet & Tube. 
Bethlehem has an able management 
which, in co6peration with that of your 
Company, would constitute a most 
effective personnel. 

“After the war, Bethlehem organized 
and developed its plants upon a strictly 
peacetime basis. To-day its entire effort 
is devoted to the production of com- 
mercial steel and to the building and 
repair of ships. Only a small percentage 
of its capital, however, is invested in 
shipyards. Its ordnance work ceased 
with the war, and its ordnance plants 
were turned to commercial steel work. 
Earnings from its shipyards, based on 
capital invested, have been in proportion 
to the earnings from its steel manu- 
facturing plants. 

“Bethlehem has rounded out its lines 
through the purchase of Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna, Midvale and Cambria, 
and other steel properties. Recently it 
acquired steel plants at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle, thereby further 
extending its diversification of location. 
Like your own Company, it has rebuilt 
and modernized its plants. For this 
purpose it has expended nearly $180,- 
000,000 since the beginning of 1923. 
During the same period it has been pro- 
gressively rebuilding its financial struc- 
ture, retiring bonds, and developing for 
itself a financial position of great 
strength. In the year 1929 such im- 
provement, diversification of products, 
and sound finance began to show im- 
pressively in Bethlehem’s earnings. A 
careful consideration of Bethlehem’s new 
position made the attractiveness of an 
alliance with it clear to your Board of 
Directors. 

“We found in Bethlehem also a com- 
pany whose lines of production did not 
to any important extent overlap those 

(Continued on Page 95) 





ory - 


and the Market 


How to minimize your invest- 
ment risks by level-headed 
analysis of market conditions. 


Keeping a level head, a little capital, 
having some sound information and the 
ability to think for oneself are the chief 
requisites to profits in the market, ac- 
cording to the author. “It is easily read, 
understandable . . . The concluding 
chapter, dealing with ‘Market Pointers,’ 
is in itself sufficiently thorough to rec- 
ommend the book to anyone,” says 
Mr. Henry N. Casella, manager of 
Harriman & Company. “Readily under- 
stood by even those who have had little 
experience. A book of decided value,” 
says Kathleen Taylor, manager of 
Harris & Vose. 


Making Money 


in the 


Stock Market 


by Orline D. Foster 


The author has had twenty years’ expe- 
rience in the market and writes from per- 
sonal knowledge of market practice. Her 
practical suggestions, if gained in personal 
consultation with an expert, would amount 
to many times the cost of this book. 


CONTAINS — Full discussion on “The 
Machinery of the Market,” ““Symbols,’ 
‘Tickers,” “Quotations Ske ‘“Gambling- 
Speculation-Investment,” “Forms of In- 
yestment,”’ “Opening an Account,’ 
‘Analyzing Stock Values,” ““‘Technical 
Market Information,” “Analyzing the 
Market’s Position,” “Building up a Box 


Account,” “Market Pointers,” etc. 
$2.50 
At your bookseller or direct from 
the publishers. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


SS ee See ae 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Dept. P 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me ——cop —— of 

MAKING MONEY IN THE STOCK MAR- 

KET. I enclose cheque ( ) Send C.O.D. ( ) 

Name 


Addre: 








Ci ty. State. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

of your Company. Bethlehem, for in- 
stance, manufactures but little pipe. 
Your Company has extensive pipe- 
making facilities. We saw that by an 
alliance with Bethlehem your Company 
could utilize for its own distribution 
Bethlehem’s large national and export 
selling organization, its powerful influ- 
ence, and its shipping connections with 
the Pacific Coast and the Gulf district 
(where large quantities of pipe are con- 
sumed by the oil industry) and secure 
an opportunity immediately to expand 
the business of Sheet & Tube.” 

To this the Eaton interests replied 
denying nearly all the facts and stating: 

“Sheet & Tube stockholders would 
have nothing to gain from entering either 
the markets or the territories of Bethle- 
hem Steel. 

“The fact is that, at the expense of 
Sheet & Tube stockholders, Bethlehem 


is seeking to reach out into the rich con- 


Operating with 


In the Postal Life Insurance Company 
you not only accumulate money with 
protection benefits and receive the usual 
underwriting and investment profit, but 
you also save for yourself ‘“‘some of the 
cost of saving,”’ ‘‘some of the expense”’ 
that usually attaches to gathering and 
accumulating insurance monies. 


You Act As Your Own Agent 


If you wait for an agent or salesman 
to come around, and take your insurance 
through him, he will earn and be paid 
his guaranteed commission—his dividend 
in the transaction—and very properly 
so: ‘“‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


Distinctive Economies 


WOODROW WILSON said: 


“If a man does not provide for 
his children, if he does not pro- 
vide for all those dependent 
upon him, then he has not 


opened his eyes to any adequate 
conception of human life.” 


In this Company the door of self-help is 
~ open to you. By acting as your own 
\. agent, you earn for yourself a guaranteed non-agency saving 
dividend. It is equivalent to a guaranteed commission— 

914% of each year’s premium is paid to you. 
{ This is more than the usual margin of business profit. 
You yourself earn it; therefore it is a precious profit. You 
will enjoy taking out and having a policy in the Postal Life 
Insurance Company. You’ll get the glow of satisfaction in 
acting for yourself as well as saving and earning impor- 

tant money. 


r The¥1 O/GUARANTEED J 
Os O DIVIDEND 


Is Your Commission and Preferred Dividend. It 
measures Definitely what you earn for yourself 
acting as your own agent. 


THE CONTINGENT DIVIDEND 


Is what the Company earns for you in addition, 
from Investment Profits, Mortality Savings, 
and Operating Economies, and is not determin- 


suming markets of the great Youngs- 
town and Chicago districts now served 
by Sheet & Tube. It must be apparent 
to the most casual observer that the 
transfer of the management and control 
of the Sheet & Tube properties would 
have an unfortunate reaction upon the 
prestige and business of the great 
Youngstown industrial area. 

“Mr. James A. Campbell, to whom 
great credit is due for his efforts in estab- 
lishing the Youngstown district upon 
the steel map, is now ready to concur in 
an action which would cause the district 
to lose much of the ground he helped it 
to gain. Other able leaders in the 
Youngstown steel territory do not share 
Mr. Campbell’s gloomy views. If this 
blow is averted, they are prepared to 
carry on the task of building in the 
new era of expansion just ahead. 

“Tf anyone doubts what would hap- 
pen to the Sheet & Tube plants at | | eg ae, 
Youngstown, let him visit Bethlehem, | Postal Life Building 
Steelton, Lebanon, Coatesville, and ~~ m, able in advance. = 
0 , = i 
a oe We extend the privilege to YOU to DEAL DIRECT— 
its business as a unit without favor to | so you may earn this non-agency dividend. It is not difficult to employ 
any special community or division. In | the POSTAL method, as thousands bear witness— 


many of them expansion has practically 
HERE’S HOW EASY IT IS 


ceased or has greatly diminished, and 
Simply use the coupon, or write, and be sure to give your full name, your occupation 














employment has tended to decline. 
Bethlehem has seen fit to carry on the | and exact date of birth. 

major part of its expansion programs Information as to any form of Life or Endowment Insurance will be gladly furnished 
elsewhere. you. Your inquiry will receive prompt attention 


“Youngstown may well be warned by mail. 


We desire to co-operate with you directly, and Postal Life Insurance Company 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send 
full insurance particulars for my age. 


that Bethlehem, adhering to its past | have you think out your problems from docu- 
Youngstown. Existing capacity would be 
POSTAL LIFE 
felt that Youngstown was at any dis- 
Occupation 
the steel output of the United States. 511 Fifth Ave., Corner 43rd Street sachs initia 


record, would be ruthless in the re- | mentary matter submitted. We invite you to 
replaced or expanded at Chicago or Spar- 
advantage because of freight rates. NSl ANC CO 
“The industrial region of the Middle I R E . 
This region should be the headquarters : 
New York City 


allocation of products now made at | Call at our office if you can find it convenient. 

rows Point, especially if the management 

West produces and fabricates most of WM. R. MALONE, President 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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Statler 
service 





awaits 
you in 
six cities 


So you get “Statler Service” here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and other 
“extra” conveniences for which 
you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
less of conditions—and every 
room’s rate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room. 

And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 

In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 














Overalls in the Cabinet 


(Continued from Page 62) 


even though the annual quotas of the 
countries concerned are only about 
one hundred and fifty thousand. 

“T would not increase the present 
quotas,” he says, “because I believe 
they are large enough already, but I 
would give a preference, after the de- 
mands of preference relatives have been 
satisfied, to immigrants needed here. 

“A man whose services may be sorely 
needed as the key man in some new 
industrial development which, when 
under way, might afford employment to 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of Amer- 
icans, now has to wait his turn with 
other visa applicants. Before that turn 
is reached, possibly hundreds of immi- 
grants, or even several thousands, with 
no family ties in the United States, may 
be permitted to come here to seek em- 
ployment in some industry in which 
there is already a surplus of workers. 
Obviously this is wrong.” 

Although the Department of which 
the Secretary is the head is smaller than 
many of the other divisions of the 
government, its duties are as exacting 
as those of the larger branches. Its pur- 
pose is to foster, promote, and develop 
the welfare of some forty-five millions 
of our people who are gainfully em- 
ployed, to improve their working con- 
ditions, and to advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment. 

To an unusual extent the work of the 
Department has been devoted to carry- 
ing out the terms of its charter, for 
practically all its activities are concerned 
with promoting the welfare of wage 
earners. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is the central source of statistical and 
other information concerning labor and 
related matters; the Bureau of Immi- 
gration enforces laws enacted in large 
part for the protection of American 
wage earners; the Bureau of Natural- 
ization deals with immigrants who are 
seeking citizenship. The work of the 
Women’s Bureau is entirely devoted 
to the welfare of women in industry; 
that of the Children’s Bureau in part 
to the problem of the young wage earn- 
ers. The Department library has one 
of the world’s best collections of material 
relating to labor; its reading room is 
open to all students. 

The Conciliation Service is devoted 
to promoting peace in industry. The 
Employment Service seeks to aid those 
unemployed to find employment. The 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation operates hotels for govern- 
ment workers and is concerned with 
disposing of homes that were built for 
workers during the war period, the 
purchasers of which are mostly wage 
earners. The Secretary serves as well as 
chairman of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, which, under 
Federal appropriations, codperates with 


the states in promoting vocational edu- 
cation and the rehabilitation of men 
disabled in industry. 

Because of the recession of business 
during the past winter, the Secretary 
has given intensive study recently to 
unemployment. He is confident that 
questions of unemployment will be 
solved eventually, so that every person 
who desires work will be provided with 
an opportunity. ; 

He characterizes as false philosophy 
the argument so frequently made that 
men are “ through” when they reach the 
age of forty or fifty years. 

“This is one of the grave economic 
problems,” he says, “that deserve our 
particular consideration at the moment. 
More and more it is becoming the ex- 
perience of our most enlightened em- 
ployers that men of the age of forty or 
fifty years or over are often better 
qualified by experience, ability, and 
settled habits to render more valuable 
service than are those of a younger 
age.” 

The Secretary is especially concerned 
by the great number of industrial acci- 
dents, saying that the fact that twenty- 
tour thousand workers were killed last 
year should make the American people 
realize the necessity of continually 
striving to remove the cause of hazards. 

A kindred subject, in which he is 
deeply interested, is the rehabilitation 
of persons disabled in industry. It is 
gratifying to him that during the nine 
years he has been in office, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has so 
rehabilitated forty thousand disabled 
persons as to restore them to earning 
power. 

Since its creation in 1913, the De- 
partment has had only two chieftains— 
former Secretary Wilson, who served 
from 1913 until 1921, and Mr. Davis, 
who has held the portfolio ever since. 
How much longer Mr. Davis will hold 
the office is problematical; only a few 
weeks, perhaps. 


Early in the spring he announced his 
candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
nation for senator from Pennsylvania. 
The primary will be held a few days 
before this issue is distributed. If Mr. 
Davis wins the nomination from his 
opponent, Senator Joseph R. Grundy, 
he is practically certain to go to the 
Senate; for a Republican nomination in 
the Keystone state ordinarily is the 
equivalent of election. 


But, regardless of whether he becomes 
a senator, remains at the head of the 
Department of Labor, or retires to 
private life, he will labor throughout 
the years that remain to him, as he has 
labored from early manhood, for the 
welfare of the plain people of his adopted 
country. 
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(Continued from Page 95) 


for a few large producing units. If 
Sheet & Tube desires to diversify and 
strengthen its position, its logical move 
is to form forces with some large com- 
pany of the Chicago district such as 
the Inland Steel Company.” 

That is by no means the whole story. 
There is a sharp difference with respect 
to prices; there are differences on nearly 
every detail. And with these differences 
growing greater every minute, the fight 
for proxies began. The laws of Ohio 
provide that a merger to be legal must 
be approved by the holders of two thirds 
of the stock outstanding. Of the 1,200,- 
000 shares of stock out, all but 55,000 
are held by 700 individuals. Any shares 
of stock which the Eaton interests could 
prevent from voting were votes against 
the merger, so they were equally served 
whether they gained proxies or gained 
agreements not to vote. Every stock- 
holder that could be located was be- 
sieged by both sides. A good deal of 
stock was bought, and it is said that 
even proxies were bought. Youngstown 
had mass meetings every few days. 
Charles M. Schwab came out and made 
one of his characteristic addresses. Both 
sides took newspaper space and both 
sides claimed victory. 

When finally the votes were cast, 
after many injunctions from the courts, 
it was found that the advocates of the 
merger had polled 57,821 more votes 
than they needed to carry their point. 

And that settled exactly nothing. 
For the Eaton forces claimed that 
90,000 votes for the merger were illegal 
and that thousands more were not en- 
titled to be voted. And until these 
questions are settled there will be no 
merger. 

And they may never be settled. The 
likelihood is that the Cleveland people 
who hold the chief interests will get to- 
gether and find a way out which will 
not involve a merger at all. For there 
isno disposition to nurse any grievances. 
So many men are on both sides of the 
thing that they cannot afford to waste 
time nursing anything. 

Now as to Cyrus Eaton. Is he or is he 
not a constructive force? I have talked 
over all the questions involved a couple 
of times and at length. I have discussed 
his plans with him. He is a man of 
medium height with gray hair and an 
exceedingly attractive manner which 
has in it no false modesty but at the 
same time not a trace of arrogance. 

What he knows he seems to know 
thoroughly, and I gained the conviction 
that he is a constructive force and is a 
builder for constructive ends and not 
merely for the financial gain. As such 
he is to be reckoned with in the future. 
On that point I am certain. 

As for the immediate business of the 
merger, I gained out of the welter of 
charges and counter charges that Cleve- 
land lawyers are in for a good year. 
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Business achievement is to the swift. Speed with easel 
It is the demand of the hour where figures count and fingers 
And the Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk meets 


falter, 
this demand thoroughly. 


To make the calculating machine and its operator a truly 
efficient unit; to do more with less effort—this is the daily 
achievement of the Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk in 
The desk is small and com- 
pact—it saves valuable office space and earns its cost over 


hundreds of business concerns. 


and over again. 
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Machine or write us for complete information. 
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‘To the man who would rise 
_, toacommanding position 
in business, a sound 
and practical knowl- 
edge of Law is exceed- 
ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive ag Many great corpora- 
tions—the C. & N. W. Ry., for example, the In- 
ternational Paper Co., the Packard Motor Co., the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—are headed by men of 
legal training. In the smaller corporations or in one’s 
own business, a knowledge of law spells larger success. 





For the whole intricate 
structure of business is 
based on LAW. 

“In looking over the — 
field,” writes a prominent 
Eastern manufacturer, “I find that nearly all the 
positions commanding a salary of $10,000 or more 
are filled by men who have studied law.” Fit yourself 
at home, in your spare time, for larger success in 
business. Full law course leading to degree of LL.B., 
or shorter Business Law course. LaSalle will guide 
you step by step. We furnish all text material, 
including 14-volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” 
and “‘Evidence” books free. Send for them now. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 6332-L CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 








EXTRA EVERY WEEK/ 


Shew Hertel’s exclusive Christmas Cards. Your 
friends will buy on sight! No experience needed. 
We onihly Bonus. Free ple Book. 
Assured success. Write JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Wasnington St., Dept. 7306, Ciucago 
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How to 


use bookshelves in or- 
iginal places. How to 
stencil floors, the new- 
est method of doing 
your floors. How to 
weed out a_ too-full 
room--just some of the 
practical suggestions in 
a single issue of The 
American Home. $1 a 
year. Address, Garden 
City, N. Y. 














LEARN TO WRITE FOR THIS 
MONEY-MAKING MARKET 


Today the field for short stories, photoplays and 
newspaper articles is broader than ever. Editors 
are eager for material—for first-rate stories— 
stories with the professional touch. e The 

almer Institute of Authorship has definitely 
proved by its hundreds of successful graduate 
writers that it can take men and women who 
wish to write—who have the initiative to apply 
themselves to writing—and can build up their 
creative efforts and train them to sell their work 
for cash. @ Many prominent authors such as 
Katharine Newlin Burt. Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
Gertrude. Atherton, Rupert Hughes, indorse 
Palmer Courses. Mail the coupon for complete 
information. 








PALMER. INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Dept. 33-F, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

I am interested in: 

O Fiction Writing O Photoplay Writing 
0 English and Self-Expression 

Name 

Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential. No sales- 
men will call. 














Stocks Again Above Investment Levels 


been a recovery in stock prices of 

more than half the loss of last 
year’s panic. The New York Times aver- 
age of fifty stocks is now back—I am 
writing this on May Day—to where 
it was a year ago. That level had been 
reached after nearly eight years of al- 
most continuous upward movement in 
the stock market. Loans on stock col- 
lateral are again expanding rapidly. 

It would seem time for those who are 
considering the purchase of stocks for 
investment to stop and take account of 
conditions. 

We heard last year that the stock 
market was moving under new condi- 
tions; that the public’s appreciation of 
the value of stocks for long-term in- 
vestment and the great buying power 
of the investment trusts would make a 
severe break in prices impossible. Yet 
the break which came last fall was the 
worst in stock-market history. 

These same influences, coupled with 
a large amount of speculative manipu- 
lation, are what have turned the market 
upward so rapidly since last fall. There 
is no more reason now to expect that 
they will be able to maintain it when 
it again becomes top-heavy than there 
was then. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres’ April bulletin 
of the Cleveland Trust Company gave 
encouragement to those who think we 
are permanently under new conditions. 
It said, “ Prices and yields of stocks and 
bonds appear to have assumed new re- 
lationships to one another during the 
past two years. .. . Apparently a genu- 
ine change has taken place in the rela- 
tive valuations which the American in- 
vestor places upon stocks and bonds.” 

The diagram which shows this change 
is one of the most interesting of many 
interesting diagrams that Colonel Ayres 
has prepared and is herewith reproduced 
with the permission of his company. 


G teen November 13, there has 


Two Revealing Index Lines 


The study on which this diagram was 
based showed that during the twenty- 
eight years from 1899 to 1928 the yields 
of all dividend-paying common stocks 
regularly traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange averaged one fifth, or 20 
per cent, more than did the yields of 
ten regularly traded railroad bonds. By 
multiplying the bond yields by six fifths 
and then charting stock and bond prices 
as multiples of their dividend and in- 
terest payments, two index lines were 
obtained which coincided almost ex- 
actly in their movement up to 1928. 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


In that year the bond line went down 
while the stock line continued upward, 
and the break in stock prices last fall 
did not even bring them back together 
again. 

Some authorities, however, will wait 
for more than two years of changed 
conditions before they abandon the 
experience of twenty-eight years. 


Common-Stock Values 
Mr. Edgar L. Smith, author of Com- 


mon Stocks as Long-Term Investments, 
the little book which was largely respon- 
sible for this change in relationship 
between stocks and bonds, would not 
seem to be so sure that the change is 
entirely a permanent one. 

In the November World’s Work, I 
quoted from a statement of his in the 
Annalist of August 23, 1919, in which 
he questioned the advisability of switch- 
ing from bonds to common stocks at a 
time when the prices of stocks had ex- 
perienced a long upward movement 
supported by a continuously increasing 
use of credit. He then said that the very 
acceptance of the common-stock theory 
of investment by too large a proportion 
of investors in itself tends to raise the 
price of shares to a point where even 
their long-term investment value be- 
comes relatively less certain. 

Speaking before the midwinter trust 
conference of the trust-company divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in February of this year, this same 
authority said: “If all of you here pres- 
ent immediately set in motion machin- 
ery whereby any large proportion of 


the investment resources of your cus- 
tomers and clients are turned into the 
field of common stocks, the speculative 
stock-market pools will reap a splendid 
reward, unless you all take the greatest 
precautions against paying more for the 
common stocks you are to buy than 
their actual investment worth justifies. 
“These things must be watched, for 
if the movement towards common 
stocks becomes faster than the readjust- 
ment of corporate financial structures, 
a situation will be created in which the 
demand for common stocks so exceeds 
the supply that stocks are likely to sell 
upon a basis even less warranted in re- 
lation to their earnings or assets than 
the basis achieved by the more fantastic 
performers prior to the recent break.” 


Foreign Securities 


Since last month’s article on foreign 
loans was written there has come to 
hand a study by S. Stern, vice president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, entitled Fourteen Years of 
European Investments, which not only 
shows interesting results from foreign 
investments but throws considerable 
light on this subject of the relationship 
between the returns from stocks and 
bonds. 

This study is based on the investment 
of $25,000 in each of thirteen European 
countries and in the United States and 
Canada, made in January, 1914—half 
being placed in stocks in each of those 
countries and half in bonds. If this total 
investment of approximately $375,000 

(Continued on Page 100) 


STOCK AND BOND PRICES AS MULTIPLES OF DIVIDENDS 


STOCK PRICES AS PERCENTAGES OF BOND PRICES 
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Investing in Electric Power 


ROSS revenues of the electric light and 
(G power industry in the United States 
have increased each year during the last 
decade. The annual rate of increase has 
varied from 7% to 18%, and the average per 
year has been 10.8%. This industry deals in a 
necessary commodity for which the demand 
is but moderately affected by periodical 
business declines. The uses for electricity 
are constantly broadening and distribution 
is constantly widening. More people are 
buying electricity, and the average consumer 
is buying more of it. 

United Founders Corporation has important 
investments in the electric light and power 
industry and other divisions of the public 
utility field. Through its principal utility 
investments its interests extend to electric 


power and light, gas, telephone, water or 


transportation service furnished to com- 
munities in forty states of the Union. With 
the increasing population and widening use 
of electricity and other services, its invest- 
ments in the public utility field should 


ultimately enhance greatly in value. 


United Founders Corporation is also exten- 
sively interested in other fields of invest- 
ments, and holds a diversified portfolio of 
securities. Through its controlling interest in 
American Founders Corporation it com- 
mands the service of the extensive economic, 
analytical and research organization devel- 
oped by American Founders. Coupled with 
this organization are extensive banking and 
investment connections, which contribute 
to the strong position of United Founders 
Corporation as an institution investing for 


the long pull. 


- UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 
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4 This advertisement is the second of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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Modern commerce with a medieval background—Antwerp. Here and in five 
other European centers the Guaranty Trust Company has complete offices. 


Wherever American 
Business Extends 


HEREVER American business extends it receives 

active and effective codperation through the 
facilities afforded by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 


This Company has resources and organization ade- 
quate to meet the fullest requirements of modern indus- 
try. It maintains eight complete branches in Europe and 
has as its banking correspondents leading institutions 
throughout the world. Its officers have at their command 
wide-spread sources of information regarding trade 
and financial conditions. 


We invite executives to discuss with us the banking 
problems connected with their domestic and foreign 
business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Capitat, SurpLus AND Unobivipeo Prorits 
MORE THAN $295,000,000 
tien 











(Continued from Page 98) 
had been carried through the war and 
for about ten years after without change, 
it would have shown a growth in prin- 
cipal by spring, 1928, of 3.62 per cent. 

In other words, although that part 
of the investment made in Austria, 
Germany, and Hungary would have 
been almost a total loss, due to the war, 
and large losses would have been suffered 
in Belgium, France, and Italy, the sub- 
stantial growth in values in England, 
Holland, Switzerland, the United States, 
and Canada would have more than off- 
set all those losses. 

The study demonstrates the advan- 
tage of international diversification as 
a safeguard against such unprecedented 
upsets of investment values as that 
caused by the World War. 

The study shows also the great ad- 
vantage of holding stocks during the 
period under review—1914 to 1928. 
Had it not been for the 50 per cent of 
stocks in the list there would have been 
a substantial loss in the principal. It 
was due solely to the enormous gains on 
stocks in Canada, England, and the 
United States in the later years of the 
period that the losses, largely on bonds, 
were made up. Commenting on this 


-point, Mr. Stern says: 


“The fact that bonds in Europe on 
the whole still have maintained their 
place as compared with stocks in the 
esteem of the investor is the more re- 
markable for two reasons: First, the 
discovery during the war that the owner 
of stocks was less affected than the 
owner of bonds by the decreasing pur- 
chasing power of money; and second, 
the generally growing speculative ten- 
dency all over the world, which has found 
its reflection in greater public interest 
in the purchase of equities in supposedly 
favorably situated industrial and other 
enterprises. 

“Whether this tendency—profoundly 
affected by mass psychology—will ex- 
ercise a permanent influence on invest- 
ment, both foreign and domestic, can 
be determined only as the years pass.” 

The effect of this public interest in 
equities is shown in the declining yield 
on the United States stocks used in the 
study from 6.97 per cent in 1914 to 2.87 
per cent on their market prices in 1928. 
These yields take into account the value 
of rights on the stocks as well as divi- 
dends. In the case of Canadian stocks 
the yield declined from 5.58 per cent 
to 2.47 per cent; in the case of English 
stocks, from 6.80 to 4.20 per cent. 

In the entire thirteen European coun- 
tries combined, however, the advance 
in stock prices brought the yield down 
to only 5.03 per cent in 1928. In other 
words, the popularity of common stock 
has become much greater on this side 
of the Atlantic than on the other. 

A comparison between the yield on 
stocks and bonds in several of these 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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erow’s nest 


With the cry of “There she blows!” ringing from the 
masthead of a New Bedford Whaler, all hands took 
their places ready to give chase to the giant sperm 
whale sighted by the lookout. 


In this old whaling commerce, the man who stood 
watch in the crow’s nest had a very important job. He 
could see farther than those on deck. He could tell if 
rocks or shoals were in sight. He could spot the whale 
at a great distance. He was on the lookout for 
opportunity. 


In the business voyage of today the investment banker 
is at the lookout post. Before him lies the complexity 
of modern business, ever changing, ever new. It is his 
job to sight the rocks and shoals in the industrial 
course and to recognize the opportunities for capital 
as they appear. 


This function of the investment banking business in- 
volves constant and thorough study of industry and 
individual businesses—of raw materials, markets, and 
merchandising changes—of management and organi- 


zation—of underlying business trends. 


On studies of this kind, well conceived financing and 
sound investment recommendations rest. We invite 
you to become better acquainted withthe way in which 
A. G. Becker & Co. has, during the past 37 years, ap- 
plied these studies for the benefit of investors and 
corporations. An interesting booklet, “Sound 
Corporate Financing,” may be had upon request and 
without incurring any obligation. Ask for CT101. 





A.G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 
54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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A PROFITABLE FIELD= 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


More than three hundred million dollars of public 
utility properties comprise Tri-Utilities Corporation 
—one of the great utility systems of this country. 
@ In consolidating the many operating units under 
one management control, and in financing capital 
requirements, G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have provided 
investors with exceptionally attractive opportunities 
for safe and profitable investment. 

@ Tri-Utilities Corporation securities participate in 
the combined earnings of three major public utility 
services — electric light and power, gas and water. 
The properties operate in more than half the states 
of the Union and serve nearly 700 communities. 
@ The varied operations of the system, covering 
such a wide territory, give to these securities a de- 
gree of diversification seldom found. 
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The consistent increases 
inrevenues,shown above, 
give confirming evidence 
of the competent and 
progressive management 
of the corporation; and 
reflect, as well, the oper- 
ating efficiency of each of 
the subsidiary companies. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE + BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 








(Continued from Page 100) 
countries in 1914 and on the same se- 
curities in 1928, as given in Mr. Stern's 
book, follows: 


1914 YieLp 
Bonds Stocks 


1928 YIELD 
Bonds Stocks 


United States 4.80 6.97 4.38 2.87 
Canada 5.73 5.58 5.48 2.47 
England 4.50 6.80 4.80 4.20 
France S62 4,17 4.12 3.26 
Norway 4.03 7.44 £25. 7147 
Denmark 2.70 6.90 4.90 6.30 
Holland 4.20 7.80 4.30 4.50 
Italy 4.00 5.66 5.51 5.59 
Spain §.12 5.82 5.13 4.60 
Switzerland 4.00 5.45 4.30 6.69 
Average 4.27 6.26 4.76 4.76 


In 1914, in but one of these countries 
(Canada) were the stocks chosen sell- 
ing to yield less than the bonds. In 
1928, in five of the countries—United 
States, Canada, England, France, and 
Spain—the stocks gave a lower return 
than the bonds. For the ten countries 
as a whole the average yield of the bonds 
in 1914 was two points less than that 
on the stocks, while in 1928 there was 
no difference at all. 

The table shows that the greatest 
change was in the United States, where 
in 1914 the bonds gave a yield more 
than two points lower than that of the 
stocks, while in 1928 the stocks gave 
a point and a half lower return than 
did the bonds. 

Mr. Stern points out in his book that 
the growth in market value of the 
United States stocks during the four- 
teen years was at the rate of 5 per cent 
a year. It is the expectation, or hope, 
of continuation of growth in value at 
some such rate as this that leads people 
to buy stocks which return less than 3 
per cent. Regarding this new invest- 
ment philosophy, Mr. Stern writes that 
he “endorses frankly the view of those 
who believe that in the long run the 
actual yield of stocks—whether domes- 
tic or foreign—will determine _ their 
value as compared with other forms of 
investment with which they compete 
for the favor of the capitalist.” 

On this point, he adds: “Only to the 
extent that over a reasonably long peri- 
od of time the average annual increment 
in value exceeds the loss in yield as 
offered by other investments of equal 
soundness, would it seem that shares _ 
can justify the preference they have 
enjoyed, especially in the United States. 
Examination of fluctuations in stocks 
on European stock exchanges over a 
prolonged period of years shows that 
there is a theoretical limit traced by the 
demand for and the purchasing and 
earning power of money which will come 
into play sooner or later and _ help 
stocks find a level corresponding to 
domestic and international values.” 

_ Ina footnote he says further: “ Shortly 
before this book went to press a drastic 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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A CENTRALIZED INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 









































































































































Ownership of Railway and Light Securities common stock— 


Centralizes your investment program 


Provides in a single transaction participation in many carefully selected 
enterprises of proved soundness and earning power 


Relieves you of investment cares and details 


Common stock listed on the Boston Stock Exchange 


RAILWAY and LIGHT SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


SOTWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS, 


49 FEDERAL STREET-BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
carl, 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
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OF MISSISSIPPI STEAM BOAT FAME 


Mconti on the Mississippi, like her namesake on the Nile, was 
an important inland terminus long before railroads came into general 
utility. At Memphis, halfway between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, still dock the latest model river boats to augment the most 
modern of rail facilities. 


Ten great trunk lines now operate seventeen radiating lines out of 
Memphis, to which are added nine national highways reaching out to 
further byways of trade. 

Memphis is thus one of America’s important centers. It is a primary 
distributing city, manufacturing center, a quarter-million population 
community... gaining, in all respects, steadily, rapidly and substantially. 

Metropolises like Memphis, and the score of other fast progressing 
Southern cities, best attest the growing commercial and financial im- 
portance of the South. Where this country’s major industrial expansion 
is now taking place is a good place for investing money. 

In standard Southern municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues, 
investors find thoroughly sound and exceptionally attractive securities. 
Caldwell & Company, southern investment bankers of broad experi- 
ence, issue monthly suggestions of these Southern securities. Write for 
a copy of the current list. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Chicago - Cincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville - Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 
Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 





(Continued from Page 102) 
decline in American common stocks was 
registered, the event being unexpected 
by many investors who in hoping for 
appreciation in value of securities had 
overlooked, in numerous instances, the 
relation of earning power and yield 
to the price of stocks.” 

In another place he points out that 
the liquidation which took place last 
fall brought back security values from 
the peaks attained early in 1929 to a 
level bearing out in a general way the 
conclusions based on the 1928 figures 
entering into his study. 

On the basis of this study it would 
seem that United States stocks bought 
at the 1928 levels will have to appre- 
ciate in value over a period at the rate 
of about 83 per cent a year to make 
them comparatively as good invest- 
ments as the same stocks bought in 
1914 have proved to be. As the stock. 
market level is now considerably above 
that of 1928, the increment in value 
will have to be even more than that to 
make them as profitable investments if 
bought to-day. 

For a century past the growth in 


‘stock values in this country has been 


approximately equivalent to the rate 
of growth in population, or 2} per cent. 
To look for more than that from pres- 
ent high stock levels seems unreason- 


able. 


On Psychology and Such 
(Continued from Page 14) 


The more I read the literature of 
psychology, the more convinced I am 
that psychologists are our most finished 
grafters. They take chiefly from zodlogy, 
physiology, neurology, and psychiatry. 
They are divided into camps which are 
hostile to one another, on the grounds 
both of fundamental problems and of 
special issues of fact. The psychologist is 
so much interested in his own activities 
that he finds it difficult and often im- 
possible to be objective. 

Kant may have been right when he 
said man cannot measure mental pro- 
cesses and hence cannot develop a 
science of psychology. It is difficult not 
to believe it after reading one of the 
volumes put out by the Berlin Under- 
standing School of Psychology, which 
abandons the attempt to explain psychic 
phenomena by analysis and reference to 
causes but which proposes to develop a 
psychology by citing and classifying the 
many affective and value phases of 
mental life. 

One of the most hopeful signs that 
psychology may one day come of age is 
the work that is being done with chil- 
dren, both problem and conventional 
children. Such a book as Studies in 
Service and Self-Control, by Hugh 
Hartshorne and Mark A. May (Mac- 
millan, $2.75), is a step in the right 
direction. 
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—and now 
a Billion Dollars of Assets 


The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present 
rank as one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial enterprises is one of the romances 
of modern business. 

CITIES SERVICE growth has been con- 
tinuous for nineteen years because it is 
engaged in highly essential undertakings 
—the production and distribution of 
such everyday necessities as electricity, 
gas and petroleum. CITIES SERVICE 
grows with the Nation. 

So wisely have CITIES SERVICE capital 
investments been made, and so ably has 


Securities of CITIES SERVICE COM- 
PANY and its subsidiaries are today held 
by more than 750,000 investors—institu- 
tions and individuals, more than 350,000 
of whom are owners of CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock. 

At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, annual- 
ly, over 644% in stock and cash—pay- 
able monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 














0 this capital been managed, that, since a: ich pepe 
. its formation, net earnings of CITIES ™% Me country, with a record of nine- 
) SERVICE COMPANY have grown from ‘em years of growth—and an assured 
less than $1,000,000 in 1911 to over future of greater usefulness. 
F $43,000,000 in 1929. Mailthecouponbelowand wewillsend 
| At the end of that year, consolidated you, without obligation on your part, 
assets of the CITIES SERVICE organiza- an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
1 tion were in excess of $1,090,000,000. SERVICE and its investment securities. | 
f CF | 
f THE OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


Co modern generating plants with 
combined installed capacity of 130,000 
kilowatts. Owns over 2,200 miles of trans- 
mission and distribution lines, including: 225 
miles of 132,000 volt steel tower transmis- 
, sion line which is inter-connected with the high 
is a tension transmission systems of other utilities. 
‘S fi The Company supplies, at retail or whole- 

sale, all the domestic lighting and substantially 

all the commercial light and power require- 
n The Warren Plant of The Ohio Public ments of 180 communities in northern Ohio, 
Service Company having an estimated population of 395,000. 
































4 HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
ic 60 Wall Street © New York City 


Branches in principal cities 
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of Cities Service Radio Program — prope ds rg wih ae 

every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern pinnate es Piaalae taaad 
it Daylight Saving Time—N. B. C. Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
is —Coast-to-Coast and Canadian ization and the investment possibilities of its securities, 
|- network—33 Stations. | 
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Diversified Trustee 
Shares, Series C 
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Covering 
48 States 


TEN RAILROADS whose 
stocks are deposited behind 
Diversified Trustee Shares, 
Series C, reach directly 44 
States. 


Ten public utilities in the 
group operate in 18 States 
and serve a population of 
about 33,350,000. 


Thirty industrials, oils and 
mines draw upon and sell to 
every State in the Union. 


Together, the 50 companies 
literally cover the country 
with the network of their 
activities, and they have im- 
portant foreign interests. 


Write today for complete 
information 


THROCKMORTON & CO. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortlandt 6600 

















Watching 
Investments 


p< ate 





@ Buying sound secu- 
rities is the beginning 
of safe and profitable 
investing. 


Ss 


@ Watching _ securities 
bought is just as im- 
portant. 

oe ——$aaee S920 Lee] 
@ Our service covers 


both the buying and 
watching of securities. 


“> Ga 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
39 Broadway 


New York 




















THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON AROUT THE GLOBE 


DANISH house has published a tele- 

phone directory, printed in three 
languages, containing the names of some 
60,000 European subscribers who cus- 
tomarily converse over international dis- 
tances. Practically all the subscribers who 
have foreign connections will be listed. 
Always going out of our way to find 
trouble, we can see some very unpleas- 
ant moments a few years hence when, 
having carefully dialed Nagyszombat 
1482, we endeavor to pass on to a Czech 
operator our perfectly honest and un- 
biased opinion of a telephone system 
that leaves us hanging onto a dead line 
for eight full minutes. 


Mrs. Worcester Reed Warner has given 
to the United States National Museum 
a perfect sphere of flawless crystal, be- 
lieved to be the largest in the world, in 
memory of her late husband, a manufac- 
turer of astronomical instruments. The 
ball weighs 106% pounds and ts almost 
thirteen inches in diameter. It was cut in 
China from a block of Burma quartz 
weighing about half a ton and was polished 
in Japan, the final operation taking eight- 
een months. 


UR times now the Navy has of- 

fered for sale the former presiden- 
tial yacht Mayflower, and for the fourth 
time all bids have been thrown out as 
too low. Americans are usually willing 
to pay a premium, a bonus, a handsome 
tip, and then a little extra for the privi- 
lege of occupying a hotel suite once 
patronized by royalty. Can it be that 
auras of our Chief Executives have not 
the cash value of a coronet? Blood 
must tell. 


Last year the railroads handled some 
500,000,000 pounds of explosives, with no 
lives lost, only one person injured, and a 
property loss of $91. During the year, five 
lives were lost in the transportation of 
gasoline, and three of the victims were 
trespassers. The figures were compiled by 
the American Railway Association. 


CENES from the educational film 

“When a Man’s a Miner,” pre- 
sented by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, flashed vividly in the memory 
of J. F. Pritchett when he was trapped 
after an explosion in the depths of a 
mine at Standardville, Utah. Recalling 
as well as he could the exact methods 


shown in the film, he built a barricade to 
conserve the supply of fresh air and 
saved his own life and the lives of his 
five companions—dramatic proof of the 
value of the movie in educational work. 


According to the board of temperance 
and public morals of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, there is only one senator 
still in office who voted against the Eight- 
eenth Amendment; there are still twenty- 
two drys. Senator Broussard, of Louisiana, 
is the sole wet survivor. 


EGISLATIVE bodies can move 
fast if they want to. South Caro- 
lina sold a bond issue of $10,000,000 on 
March 21, this year; the issue was the 
subject of considerable litigation, and 
the legislature found it advisable to pass 
a validating act to safeguard the sale. 
To get the thing done right speedily, 
they hunted through the official desk 
and found a bill that had passed the 
House and was on its third reading in 
the Senate. Then the Senate amended 
the bill, substituting a new title and 
inserting new context; the House passed 
the amendment; the bill was signed by 
the governor. And thus did a certain bill 
(S. 837; H. 861), formerly controlling 
the transfer of milk bottles with names 
stamped on them, become a validating 
act for a bond issue. 


As a consequence of the settlement of 
the old dispute with Peru, Chile is 
planning to reduce her army so that 
only the indispensable personnel for 
instruction purposes will be left. The 
annual contingent assigned to compul- 
sory military service will be reduced so 
that only thirty per cent of the eligible 
will be called. 


R. HENRY S. PRITCHETT, pres- 

ident of the Carnegie Foundation 
for Advancement of Teaching, in his 
study of “The Social Philosophy of 
Pensions,” says that the legislation re- 
lating to our Civil War pensions is “a 
monument to the weakness not only of 
our legislators but also of our presidents, 
with the notable exception of Grover 
Cleveland. According to the report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions for 
the year ended June 30, 1929, over 
$57,000,000 was paid to Civil War 
veterans and more than $86,000,000 to 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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NorTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 


The Largest Fixed Trust* 
in the United States 


HE investment portfolio of NortH AMERICAN Trust SHarezs is com- 
posed of shares of common stock of the following outstanding corpora- 
tions, deposited with Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee— 

















Railroads Industrials 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 
Railway Company The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. General Electric Company 
The New York Central Railroad Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Company National Biscuit Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Otis Elevator Company 
| Southern Pacific Company United Fruit Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Oils F. W. Woolworth Company 
Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) 
Standard Oil Company of California ee 
5 Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
; Standard Oil Company of New York Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
q The Texas Corporation The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
/ 
f . . . . 
f A security valued today at more than the offering price of a year ago—having 
r returned 11.2% in the meantime. 
0 . 
e Inquiries invited from Banks, Trustees, Institutions, 
Dealers and Investors 
n 
is 
of 
a THomas F. LEE & Company 
of Incorporated 
s 63 Wall Street, New York 
of 
or 
er 
ar * Over $68,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


Investment and Brokerage Service 


Members New York and 
other leading Stock Exchanges 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 





























“RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT’’ 


HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
a step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- 


RELIABLE late money. We have prepared an illustrated booklet expiaining 
INVESTMENT why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 
COUNSEL banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 


and power industry the investment field in which we have spe- 
cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet 
and our list of current offerings. 





Write R.E.WitsEy & COMPANY 
for this San Francisco Investment Securities Los Angeles 
booklet 1232 State Bank Building, Chicago 





























(Continued from Page 106) 

their dependents—and this for a war 
that ended more than sixty-four years 
ago. . . . Every veterans’ association, 
from the G. A. R. to the American Le- 
gion, has used its political power to force 
tribute out of a Congress too weak to 
stand up to its duty to the Government 
and to the whole people.” 


Each day there are 64,173,144 phone 
calls in the United States—one call for 
every two people. Analysis of 80,000,000 
calls shows that stxty per cent of the con- 
versations average only fifty words. 


OO REFUTE the popular idea that 

leprosy is incurable, Dr. Oswald 
E. Denney, of the National Leper Home 
at Carville, Louisiana, reports that dur- 
ing the past ten years sixty-five former 
lepers have been released as cured. 
These individuals are watched carefully 
to be sure that there is no recurrence of 
the disease, but so far only two cases 
have been forced to return. The treat- 
ment is not the application of any single 
drug, but rather care of the general 
health and strict attention to sanitation. 
The average hospital stay of the cured 
patients was seven years. 


Amateur gardeners may be interested in 
the news that railroads kill weeds at the 
rate of thirty miles per hour. A work train 
sweeps along at that speed, spraying chem- 
icals from nozzles close to the ground, and 
the weeds are dcomed. 


INCE the first of this year the 

United States has advanced from 
fifth to third place in merchant-ship 
construction. Great Britain and Ireland 
come first, Germany second; France 
follows us, having passed ahead of Hol- 
land and Japan, which were formerly 
third and fourth. Leadership of the 
British is still secure, for they produce 
about half the world’s ships; Germany 
and the United States together turn out 
about fifteen per cent of the total. 


Prof. Mahfazul Huy, of the Presidency 
College in Calcutta, has announced the 
discovery of an illuminated manuscript of 
the Rubatyat dated 1505—the earliest 
known tlluminated version of the poem. 
It was transcribed by Sultan Ali of Mush- 
bad and is finely set with splendid spect- 
mens of Persian miniature painting. 


LLOWING a two-year study, the 

Welfare Council of New York City 
has published an exhaustive 400-page 
“Health Inventory of New York City.” 
This is the first time that there has been 
a complete stock-taking of the city’s 
medical service. Facts noted: there are 
818 health clinics in the city, not count- 
ing those engaged in purely curative 
work; two thirds of these are privately 
supported. 
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Harris, UpHAm & C9 
Investment Securities 


11 Wall Street 
578 Madison Avenue 


(at 57th Street) 
New York 


112 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Kansas City Oklahoma City 


Rockford, Ill. Montreal 
Independence, Kan. St. Paul South Bend 
Bartlesville, Okla. Tulsa Wichita 
Charleston, W. Va. Evansville Ind. Duluth 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
4o> 


Cable Address “Upham” New York 





























WANTED: Representative in each town 
for new easy selling proposition to 
home-makers. Generous commissions, 
bonuses and sales helps supplied. Espe- 
cially attractive offer to club or civic 
workers. Apply Box 30 % World’s Work, 
Garden City, N. Y. 








‘made an island in Lake Michigan as the 
site for America’s first planetarium — 
the new Adler Planetarium. It contains 
the famous German scientific apparatus 
which will bring the vastness of the 
heavens within normal vision, by finger- 
touch electrical control. Commonwealth 
Edison Company provides the depend- 
able electric service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 

i dividends to its 


stockholders. Send for Year Book. Stock 
listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 














S E RVI N G America’s 


Biggest Overseas Customer! 


The yardstick of any commercial investment is the actual and 
potential market. Apply it...to transatlantic transportation. 
In 1929 we shipped more than 50 per cent of our $5,000,- 
000,000 exports to Europe... mountains of merchandise, 
mountains of raw materials. In this vast transatlantic trade, 
the famous fleet of the United States Lines, Inc., headed by the 
mighty LEVIATHAN, World’s Largest Ship, not only participated 
profitably ...it registered striking tonnage gains. Naturally, 
because it has the driving force of private American business 


and the staunch support of “ship-minded” people. 


Because of these basic facts... plus the certainty of progress 
by this well organized, determined, all-American fleet... we 
recommend United States Lines, Inc., Participating Preference 
Stock as a sound and profitable investment for you. 

Price at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO,INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
315 Montgomery Street 530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 


U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 
509 Second Ave., S. 


St. Louis 
Boatmen's Bank Bidg 


1206 Grant Bldg. 
New Orleans 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 


Portland, Maine 
201 Masonic Temple Bldg. 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Founded in 1852 


Growth Adds 


681,000 


New 
Customers 


ORMAL growth of 
N the same proper- 
ties has increased the 


number of customers 











Chart shows number 
of customers 








served by the Associated System from 687,000 in 
1920 to 1,368,000 at the end of 1929. 
An interesting feature of this growth is its 


regularity. Year in and out, the number of cus- 


tomers has increased at an annual rate of about 


10%. This steady growth in customers has been 


accompanied by a similar growth in earnings. 


Since 1920 gross earnings have increased 109%— 


number of customers 99%. 


To make an Associated investment write for 
FOLDER F-4 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 





61 Broadway 


Gas € ELECTRIC 
. Vrs Tey 


New York City 











The Financial Library 


i need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 


for such booklets as may appeal to them. 


STABILIZING YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT: A 
booklet describing a plan under which investors are re- 
lieved of details of investment and, while retaining full 
control of their purchases, are given the protection of 
comprehensive securities’ analysis. Offered by The 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATE THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting Booklet, giving a detailed description of a 
water company’s plant and operations, with special 
reference to the ————- qualities of securities of 
water companies. Offered by Ohrstrom & Com- 
pany, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of much interest to investors. 


Offered by Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTMENTS THAT gy J .> ~ slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the 4. E.. securities which 
are offered b by the great public utility interests which 
the pe | Securities Company serves. Detailed cir- 
culars will be mailed upon request. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the 
form of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also ‘chapters 
on ‘Stocks versus Bonds | as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed 
versus Unlisted Securities,’ “How Investment Bankers 
Protect Investors,’’ and ar interesting features. 
Offered by R. E. Wilsey & Company, 1232 State Bank 
Building, Chicago. Ill. 


Continued on page 112 





Men in the Mergers 
(Continued from Page 35) 
philosophic, he is steering a course 
beset with hazards. Able to grasp an 
imposing scheme, he has been known 
to call the attention of a newspaper to 
an error of some fifteen dollars in a 
tabulation involving several millions. 

The man who has annoyed, amazed, 
thwarted, or educated all these other 
executives is the most versatile figure in 
American railroading. Resourceful and 
pugnacious, he is the hero of many duels. 
In conference, his repressed bellow sub- 
merges the onslaughts directed at him. 
In public, his utterances cunningly 
arouse the acrimony of his rivals. 

It may well be that Leonor F. Loree 
is too advanced for his time. He pro- 
poses a trunk line three years before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
announces a consolidation plan which 
embodies the idea. He urges the develop- 
ment of waterways where other presi- 
dents oppose it. He projects a railroad 
that would bring Pittsburgh and hence 
Chicago seventy miles nearer New York. 
He authorizes the designing of a steam 
locomotive the most efficient in Amer- 
ica. 

Except, perhaps, for Arthur C. James, 
Loree is the only railroad head to retain 
the beard that embellished the ’90’s. 
One visualizes him standing at the cow- 
catcher of a funnel-stacked engine and 
driving the last spike in hostile Indian 
territory; but, belying this mien of the 
past, he eternally proposes the new and 
untried. Leonine, massive, indomitable, 
he welcomes battle. When not fighting 
other executives, he is skirmishing with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
His life has been a strenuous game, 
played seldom with support and often 
against a multitude. 

He insists on his own methods with 
little regard for circumstances. Years 
ago the Pennsylvania, in whose service 
he had risen high, made him president 
of the B. & O., which it then controlled. 
He rehabilitated the B. & O. so success- 
fully that W. H. Moore and Daniel G. 
Reid chose him to head their reorgan- 
ized Rock Island. He accepted, for six 
months applied four-track methods to 
a one-track road, and then was paid 
$350,000 to cancel his contract. When 
he returned East and became head of 
the D. & H. the technique he had 
learned from the Pennsylvania again 
found suitable application. 

His leadership of the D. & H. con- 
firmed his ability as a railroad operator, 
but the position did not offer enough to 
satisfy his active brain. He assumed the 
chairmanship of the Kansas City South- 
ern and, in recent years, put forward 
a plan to merge it with the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the St. Louis 
Southwestern. The Commission dis- 


approved his plan and issued citations 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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We have available 
approximately 


$1,000,000 
6% 


Tax Anticipation Warrants of 
City of Chicago and other 
Municipalities, payable at vari- 
ous times within one year. 
At 100 and accrued interest 
Yielding 6% net 
Exempt from all Federal Income Tax 
Circular upon request 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


MUNICIPAL, COUNTY AND SCHOOL BONDS 




















YOUR 


Investment Problem 


It is not “What shall I buy?” but “ What 
do I need?” The National City Company 
will be glad to recommend 
high grade securities which 
are suitable for your individ- 
ual requirements. Offices in 
50 leading cities. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 














Guaranteed Safety 


AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Bonds. Your principal is secured— 
your income guaranteed. ack of each issue are 
valuable, income-earning properties. Every Em- 
pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 


dividual investors. 
Write today for circulars of new issues. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 











+s. a survey based 
‘on YOUR problems 


UTICA, center of the world’s 
greatest market, offers definite 
* advantages for factory, branch 
- factory, or distributing point. 
We will gladly prepare a sur- 
vey. Write Industrial Dept. B. 


THE 


a CITIZENS 





TRUST CO. 
of UTICA, N. Y. 














NATURAL GAS 
The Most Profitable Utility 


APRIL, 1929 
Four Subsidiaries . 


APRIL, 1930 
Ten Subsidiaries ¥ Thirty Communities 
and still growing 


Six Communities 


EGINNING conservatively, planning care- 
fully, developing logically—this is the his- 
tory, in brief, of Southern Union Gas Company, 
now one of the leading distributors of natural gas 
in the entire Southwest. 


Efficient service to three or four diversified 
territories has led within the past six months to 
the acquisition of Albuquerque and Santa Fé, 
New Mexico and Fayetteville and Bentonville, 
Arkansas. More new business is in sight. 


There are many practical reasons for the in- 
creasing demand for natural gas. It is the world’s 
cheapest fuel available in readily usable form and 
in sufficient quantity. It contains approximately 
twice the heat units of manufactured gas. It is 
easily handled and transported, requires no 
storage space and no tie-up of capital in fuel 
inventory, leaves no residue and gives off an even 
and easily controlled heat. 


Fill in and mail the attached coupon and we 
will forward a brochure on Natural Gas illus- 
trated by views of Southern Union territory. 


Peabody and: Company 
Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone FRAnklin 6900 


PEABODY AND COMPANY 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


You may send me the brochure above referred to. 
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ESSENTIAL TO 
MODERN LIVING 


POCREARING are the uses of electricity. Think how 
s many times you turn a switch... press a button. 


Commonwealth Edison Company, serving Chicago 
electrically, had 950,800 customers on December 31, 1929. 
The sale of electricity per capita for 1929 was 1,190 kilo- 
watt hours, an increase of 8.2% over the preceding year. 
Steadily the use of electricity becomes more widespread 
... more essential to modern living. 


We distribute the securities of progressive public utility 
companies operating in 31 states. Send for our list of 
offerings yielding 6% and more. 


“UTIEITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Richmond 


San Francisco 


Minneapolis 


Louisville Milwaukee 


. Indianapolis 
Detroit 





THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. A booklet dealing with the 
recent growth and expansion of the chemical industry 
as exemplified by one of the industry’s leaders. Offered 
by A. G. Becker & Co., 54 Pine Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES, Consolidated annual re- 
port of American Founders Corporation and four sub- 
sidiary general management investment companies. Of- 
fered by Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, 
New York, New York. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
is an interesting and helpful booklet, discussing the 
various factors which enter into sound investment 
making. Offered by Caldwell & Company, Union St., 
& Fourth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment 
is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 
INVESTMENT. This booklet discusses common stocks 
for investment, with special reference to the past 
history and future possibilities of Cities Service com- 
mon stock. Offered by Cities Service Company, 60 
Wall St., New York City. 

WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 


bonds which carry an independent surety company 
guscenses of payment of principal and interest. Of- 
ered by Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

WHAT IS CLASS A STOCK? A booklet giving 
graphic information concerning the properties and the 
investment opportunities in the enterprises of the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Securities Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the posi- 
tion of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and fi- 
nancial center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 
17 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

INVESTMENT TRUST INFORMATION, a circular 
describing Diversified Trustee Shares, a Trust com- 
prising common stocks in 50 leading American cor- 
porations. Offered by Throckmorton & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City. - 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet giving much valuable informa- 
tion of interest to investors. Offered by H. C. ened & 
Sons Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work 
of various departments and outlining services available 
to customers through these departments. Offered by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing 
the important_features of each security which is hel 
by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior 
St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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under the Clayton Antitrust Act against 
two of the roads involved. Undaunted, 
he pressed on to a greater project and 
a greater defeat. 

Having mortgaged the D. & H. coal 
properties and with the proceeds bought 
heavily into the Lehigh Valley and the 
Wabash, he asked the Commission to 
approve consolidation of the three roads. 
Because he had provided no link be- 
tween the D. & H. and the two other 
roads, approval was withheld. Loree 
met this objection by arranging to lease 
trackage from the Pennsylvania, and 
again the Commission disapproved. He 
optioned a lease on the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh—and still the Com- 
mission objected. Yet another difficulty 
arose when a technicality prevented 
him from voting all his stock at the 
annual meeting of the Lehigh Valley. 

Then, in a memorable Wall Street 
meeting, Loree discovered that his 
bankers and Atterbury had withdrawn 
their support. If Loree had been twenty 
years younger he might have withstood 
the blow, bulwarked his already strong 
position, and waited to assert control 
of the Lehigh Valley at its next annual 
meeting. Instead, worn by weeks of 
controversy, he capitulated and agreed 
to relinquish the sixty million dollars’ 
worth of stocks he had bought in 
furtherance of the plan Williams was 
later to make his own. 

The deal brought a $20,000,000 profit 
to his company but tragedy to Loree. 
He emerged from his bankers’ offices 
showing to the world a look of defeat. 

A short holiday, and the tragedy had 
become an incident to Loree. Accepting 
the presidency of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce, he conducted 
its meetings, appointed its committees, 
and presented its prizes to school chil- 
dren. He improved his already improved 
locomotive, renewed his efforts to build 
across Pennsylvania the line proposed 
originally by Joseph Ramsay and E. H. 
Harriman, and produced an entirely 
new plan for linking his D. & H. with 
sixteen other railroads into a belt cover- 
ing the northern Atlantic seaboard. 

Loree’s questing is never ended. 
Civics, railroad operation, locomotive 
design, voluminous nocturnal reading, 
education—all find place in an ardor 
which age cannot contract and which it 
therefore perforce expands. 

On these men depends the unification 
of the steel arteries that nourish the 
body politic of the East, but they do 
not shoulder this responsibility unaided. 
With Crowley is leagued A. H. Harris, 
chairman of the New York Central’s 
executive committee. Willard has George 
H. Shriver, senior vice president, who, 
without legal training, argues involved 
rate cases before the Commission. The 
Van Sweringens have J. J. Bernet, head 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio lines and 


galvanizer of railroad systems. 
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